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It  is  the  object  of  this  edition  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace  to  provide  such  notes  as  may  enable  a  student 
to  obtain  a  distinct  and  accurate  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  each  Ode  (1)  as  regards  the  exact  force 
and  construction  of  individual  words  and  sentences, 
(2)  as  regarda  the  general  idea  and  purpose  of  the  Ode 
as  a  complete  and  connected  whole. 

(1)  With  reference  to  words,  phrases,  aud  con- 
structions,  only  such  notes  are  given  as  seemed  neces- 
sary  to  supplement,  but  not  to  supplant,  the  careful 
use  of  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  :  they  are  intended 
to  assist  the  industrious  in  their  difficulties  not  to 
afford  facilities  to  the  indolent.  For  this  reason  no 
explanation  is  given  of  ordinary  grammatical  terms  or 
constructions,  of  ordinary  words,  or  of  proper  names 
of  which  even  the  smaller  Classical  Dictionaries  con- 
tain  an  adequate  account.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
with  these  omissions,  there  is  so  much  that  is  peculiar 
in  the  words  which  Horace  employs,  so  much  indi- 
viduality  in  his  phrases,  there   are    so   many  subtle 
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allusions  and  half-expressed  references  to  literature,  to 
history,  and  to  national  customs,  that  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult  to  compi:ess  into  a  moderate  compass  aU  that  is 
even  absolutely  needed  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  text.  For  although  the  exceptional  felicity  and 
simple  terseness  ofHorace'sstylerender  him  especially 
adapted  for  the  fate  he  would  most  have  deprecated ', 
and  although  his  general  meaning  is  almost  trans- 
parently  clear,  yet  this  apparent  simplicity  aud  ease  of 
style  is  in  reality  the  result  of  consummate  elabora- 
tion ;  a  single  epithet  often  reculls  a  whole  chapter  of 
history,  a  single  phrase  is  often  a  remme  of  a  whole 
philosophical  system  :  his  language  is  so  siraple  that  a 
child  may  foUow  it,  but  so  subtle  that  perhaps  no 
Latin  poetry  requires  more  wide  and  accurate  scholar- 
fthip  for  its  fuU  appreciation  than  the  Odes.  Two 
facts  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement :  one,  that 
no  author  can  be  more  widely  illustrated  than  Horace 
from  the  whole  range  of  classical  literature,  or  can  be 
himself  more  frequently  quoted  in  illustration ;  the 
second,  that  to  set  an  Ode  of  Horace  even  in  high 
XJniversity  Examinations  is  to  set  a  sure  trap  for 
slovenly  and  inaccurate  scholarship. 

1  Hor.  Sat.  1. 10.  74 : 

an  tua  demens 
vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malisf 

Epist.  1.  20.  17  : 

hoc  quoque  te  manet  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
occupet  extremU  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 
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(2)     With  regard  to  the  general  meaning  of  each 

Ode  as  a  connected  whole,  in  almost  every  case  a  sum- 

mary  has  been  prefixed  to  the  notes,  with  the  object 

of  making  clear  the  line  of  thought  running  through 

it,  and  in  the  notes  attention  has  been  caref ully  drawn 

to  the  connection  of  ideas  where  that  connection  was 

not  obvious,  but  rather  hinted  at  or  suggested  than 

definitely  expressed.     Lyric  poetry  is  indeed  frequently 

suggestive  rather  than  descriptive,  fragmentary  rather 

than  continuous*,  but  no  true  lyric  poetiy,  certainly 

not  the  Odes   of   Horace,  can   be   fuUy   understood 

without  an  effort  to  trace  the  central  thought  which 

links  together   into  a  living  unity   what   are  often 

apparently  disunited  and  disjointed  sentences.    In  this 

point  I  cordially  agree  with  H.  T.  Pluss',  of  whose 

valuable  and  original  criticism  on  some  of  the  Odes  I 

have  made  free  use.     He  starts  from  the  position  that 

a  lyric  Ode  is  the  natural  expresaion  of  poetic  feeling 

aroused   in  the  poet  by  some  exciting   facts  or   cir- 

cumstances.      To    understand    each    Ode    we    must 

endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 

poet  when  he  wrote  it.     If  we  succeed  in  doing  so,  the 

various  portions  of  the  Ode  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be 

intimately  connected  and  grouped  round  one  central 

idea :  it  will  become  a  single  living  organism  instead 

1  Any  one  who  will  consider  the  gaps  which  the  reader  has 
to  fill  np  in  passing  from  one  canto  of  In  Memoriam  to  another 
will  find  how  mnch  this  is  the  case. 

*  HorazBtudien,  Leipzig,  1882. 

P.  H.  b 
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of  a  number  of  detached  and  Ufeless  fragments.     And 
indeed,  unless  we  do  discover  this  unity  in  each  Ode 
we  may,  especially  in  a  -«rriter  so  careful  and  finished 
aa  Horace,  be  almost  certain  that  our  own  dulnesa  of 
vision  is  to  blame'.     The  effort  moreover  to  obtain  a 
general  conception  of  a  passage  or  poem  as  a  whole  is 
of  pmnary  importance   in  the  development   of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  shortness  of  the  Odes 
renders  them  especiaUy  adapted  for  young  students  in 
thia  respect.     At  the  same  timo  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  no  lyric  poet  has  suffered  more  than  Horace  from 
a  want  of  effort  to  thus  estimate  the  Odes  as  each 
an  individual  whole :   a  hundred  persons  can  qnote 
separate  sentencea  to  one  who  has  a  thorough  con- 
eeption  of  an  entire  Ode.     The  fact  is  that  Honice's 
fehcity  in  expressing  a  single  thought  is  so  unrivaUed, 
he  so  abounds  in  those  epigrammatic  phrases, 

'jewels  five  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretohed  fore-finger  of  aU  timo 
Sparkle  for  ever,' 

that  those  who  appreciate  his  high  poetic  power  to 
this  extent,  think  that  they  have  fathomed  the  secret 

Gmppe  and  other,  who.  wherever  they  faU  to  discem  an 
obvious  oonnecbon  of  thonght.  at  once  prononnce  Tod^ 
"not  genmne,;  " interpolated  "  or  "unintelligible,"  and  p,^ 
««1  to  Btnke  ,t  ont  or  to  re-edit  aome  fragmente  of  it  acoo^ 
mg  to  their  own  mner  oonscionsness  of  what  is  good  sense 
and  good  poetiy.  *  °'* 
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of  his  reputation   because,   even  when   thug  taken 
piecemeal, 

inveniet  etiam  ditjeeti  membra  poetae. 

As  regards  editions  I  have  made  free  use  of  the 
large  edition  of  OrelU  which  is  without  a  rival  and 
wUI  long  provide  critical  students  with  ample  materials 
for  amving  at  an  independent  judgment,  even  where— 
as  has  been  frequently  the  case  with   myself-that 
judgment  decidedly  differs  from  tbat  of  the  editor 
Mr  Wickham's  edition  shews  very  considerable  taste 
and  d.scnmination  in  the  notes,  and  the  Introductiona 
are  of  exceptional   merit.      I  desire   to   make  this 
acknowledgment  very  fully  because  where  I  refer  to 
Mr  Wickham  in  my  notes  it  is  chiefly  to  disagree  with 
hm».     This  however  is  no  disparagement  of  hia  edition 
but  the  reverse.     It  is  the  best  EngUsh  edition  I 
know,  and  I  have  theiefore  felt  it  necessarv  in  mv 
notes  constantly  to  refer  to  points  in  which  I  differed 
from  it     I  have  also  carefully  gone  through  the  2nd 
edition  of  H.  SchUtz  (BerUn,  1880):  it  is  leamed  and 
labonous  but  lacks  freshness  and  appreciation.     The 
student  who  wishes  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
destructive  school  of  German  criticism  wUI  find  much 
that  18  curious  in  the  critical  appendices.     The  emen- 
dationa  of  Bentley  I  have  sometimes  referred  to :  thev 
an.    always    ingenious  and  occasionaUy  instructive 
Bentley  treats  the  writings  of  a  great  poet  aa  a  schooi: 
niaster  might  treat  a  schoolboys  verses.    It  ia  posaible 
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that  he  improves  Horace,  but  the  object  of  an  editor 
is  not  to  publish  his  own  poetry.  The  school  edition 
of  Dr  C.  W.  Nauck  is  largely  used  in  Germany  and 
is  the  work  of  a  scholar  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject  and  thoroughly  independent  in  his  judg- 
ment  The  notes  are  always  very  brief,  very  much  to 
the  point,  and  very  weU  worth  consideration.  They 
are  in  fact  exactly  the  sort  of  notes  which  are  often 
spoken  of  as  perfect  for  a  school  edition— dogmatic, 
definite,  and  clear.  I  desire  therefore  briefly  to  point 
out  why  I  have  not  attempted  to  imitate  their  concise- 
ness  and  self-confidence. 

The  objects  to  which  teaching  may  be  directed  are 
two  :  the  one  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  certain  definite 
useful  facts,  the  other  is  to  enlarge  and  develope  its 
capabilities  by  training  it  to  observe  caref  uUy,  to  reason 
cautiously,  and  to  arrive  at  convictions  conclusively. 
The  results  of  the  one  method  are  easily  tested  and 
may  be  attained  with  certitude  and  speed  :  the  results 
of  the  other  are  often  difficult  to  recognize,  are  often 
dubious,  and  rarely  apparent  except  after  an  interval 

of  time. 

To  illustrate  my  remarks,  if  it  be  desirable  that  a 
boy  should  in  a  given  time  obtain  a  certain  definite 
knowledge  of  a  book  of  the  Odes  so  as  to  obtain  a 
certain  definite  number  of  marks  in  an  examination, 
then  the  briefer  and  more  dogmatic  the  notes  which 
are  placed  before  hira  the  better.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  value  of  a  study  of  Classical  Literature  con- 
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Bists  almost  entirely  in  this— not  in  the  intrinsic  value 
and  uselubiess  of  what  is  learnt,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  of  learning  it  afibrds  an  excellent 
method  for  training  many  of  the  mental  faculties.  If 
thei^fore  notes  are  to  be  of  real  use,  they  must  be  notes, 
which  do  not  merely  point  out  what  is  right,  but  which 
clearly  indicate  the  rea^ons  why  one  thing  is  ri£rht 
and  another  wrong.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  no 
doubt  m  cases  of  difficulty  to  give  his  own  judgment 

judgment     because  the  veiy  rea.on  he  himself  a^signs 

ma^  cause  his  judgment  to  be  reversed.     Personally  I 

hould  esteem  my  notes  most  successful  if  I  found 

Bome  difficult  pa^sage,  wa.  enabled  not  merely  to  dis- 

S  rte"'  "f  ~  '"*  ^^^  ^  provideWelf 
with  the  weapons  for  successfully  attacking  them. 

The  bulk  of  my  notes  however  are  the  result  of  a 

long  adm.ration  for  Horace  and  have  been  wrilLn 

down  without  reference  to  any  books  whatever.    Thly 

are  not  a  compilation.     In  so  far  a.  anything  of  the 

kind  can  be  original,  they  are  so.     NoL  so  writLn 

Th  o:iTh'^'~' '''' '-  teaching;:;r: 

they  ought  to   have  great  advantages.  Ten  years  of 

^^XZ  '^'''^T  ^^^  ^^'•-  '^^  ^^'^^^^^ 

wisiies  to  make  himself  understood  by  his  nunil.  r^u 
edxtiona.  but  havu,g  thon,„gtiy  considered  and  «J^: 
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prehended  his  author  beforehand  will  succeed  in  his 
purpose  best  by  taking  a  plain  text  and  adding  such 
comment  as  he  is  able  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge,  for  he  will  be  able  only  to  recollect  and  reproduce 
such  knowledge  as  he  has  himself  thoroughly  digested 
and  assimilated.  He  may  not  saj  all  that  might  have 
been  said,  and  he  may  not  say  the  best  that  might 
have  been  said,  but  he  will  at  any  rate  clearly  under- 
stand  himself  what  he  says,  and  have  at  any  rate  some 
chance  of  conveying  that  clear  understanding  to  others. 
To  do  this  has  been  my  aim,  and,  if  I  have  written 
strongly  in  stating  the  advantages  of  this  method  of 
instruction,  I  have  some  excuse,  because  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  faults  and  defects  to  which  it  is  liable 
will  be  abundantly  illustrated  throughout  my  note& 


T.  E.  PAGE. 


Chabtebhoube, 

Godalming^  May^   1883. 


NOTES  ON  THE  METRES  USED  IN 
THE  ODES. 

The  Alcaic  metre  is  so  called  from  the  Greek  poet 
Alcaeus  of  Lesbos,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  it. 
It  is  employed  by  Horace  more  f requently  than  any 
other,  and  is  especially  used  when  a  lofty  and  digni- 
fied  tone  is  assumed.  It  occurs  in  the  following 
Odes: 


I. 

9,  IG,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31 

,34, 

35, 

37 

containing 

60  stanzas 

il. 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  14, 

15,  17,  19,  20 

» 

86       „ 

III. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21, 

23,  26,  29 

39 

118       „ 

IV. 

4,  9,  14,  15 

9i 

53       „ 
317 

O  —  \^  —  —  II  — v/v^  —  wO 
o— 'W  —  —  II  —  \J  \J  —^  \J  ^ 
^  —  v^  —  —  —  vy— ^ 
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NOTES  ON  THE  METRES 

The  first  syllable  in  the  first  three  lines  is  comraon 
but  a  short  syllable  is  very  rarely  used  :  1 3  instances 
occur  in  the  First  Book,  5  in  the  Second,  7  in  the 
Third  and  none  in  the  Fourth. 

1.  9,  1  vUes  ;  16,  18»t«<jre;  17,  7  Hlentis  ;  27,  16  dmore ;  22 
mdgus  ;  29,  7  pHer  ;  31,  9  prSmant ;  17  friii  ;  35,  15  &d  arma  ; 
37  mitu;  38  pgpercit ;  88,  16  rUegit ;  22  p^nre.  2.  7,  22 
clhoria;  9,  5  &mice  ;  14,  6  dmice;  17,  3  mre  ;  19,  22  c6hor». 
3.  1,  2  fdvete;  1,  26  tUmultuosum ;  1^^.78  rniquit ;  3,  34 
«nt>« ;  8,  71  r?/«rre  ;  6,  22  ritorta  ;  29,  11  dmitte. 

The  last  syllable  in  each  line  is  common  :  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  lines  however  a  line  ending  in  a  short 
vowel  is  distinctly  rare,  such  an  ending  not  having 
sufficient  weight. 

In  the  first  six  Odes  of  the  Third  Book  which  consist  of  84 
stanzas  a  short  vowel  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  third  line 
6  times  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  only  once  (3.  1,  40  atra 
Cura). 

Synaphaea  prevails  :  that  is  to  say  a  line  ending 
in  m  or  a  vowel  (especially  a  short  vowel)  or  diph- 
thong  is  rarely  followed  by  a  line  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  the  lines  in  each  stanza  being  linked  together. 

The  foUowing  instances  occur:  1.  9,  7  Sabind\o;  9,  14 
lucro  1  appone;  16,  27  amicd  \  opprobriis;  17,  17  med  \  et ;  31, 
6  Calabriae  \  armenta ;  31,  14  Atlanticum  \  impune ;  35,  9 
Scythae  \  urbesque ;  35,  39  nova  \  incude.  2.  6,  9  cupidinem 
immitis;  13,  7  cruarg  |  hospitis  ;  13,  11  caducum  |  in;  13,  26 
aureo  \  Akaee ;  14,  3  senectae  \  afferet ;  19,  31  trilingui  \  ore. 
8.  2,  17  sordidae  \  intaminatis ;  4,  9  Apulo  \  altricis ;  5,  10 
tog<u  I  oblitus;  6,  11  Vestae  \  incolumi;  5,  46  dato  |  interque. 
4.  none. 
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The  oonnection  between  the  third  and  fourth  lines  is  espeoi- 
ally  olose :  thas  there  are  eight  instances  of  et  eUded  at  the  end 
of  the  third  Une  (1. 35, 11  barbarorum  et  \  purpurei;  2.  13, 23 ;  3. 
1,  39 ;  3,  71 ;  4,  59 ;  6,  3 ;  29,  3 ;  29,  7)  and  2.  35,  39  retusum 
in  I  Massagetas,  whereae  only  one  such  instance  occurs  in  the 
first  two  lines  1.  9,  13  quaerere  et  j  quem.  In  two  instances, 
for  the  sake  of  special  effect,  the  third  line  is  actually  con- 
nected  with  the  fourth,  2.  3,  27  sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aetem\um 
exsilium;  3.  29,  35  cumpace  delabentis  Etrusc\um  in  mare. 

In  the  first  two  lines  a  break  always  occurs  after  the 
fifth  syllable.  Elision  however  often  occurs  especi- 
ally  of  a  syllable  ending  in  w,  of  which  there  are  four- 
teen  instances,  while  there  are  only  five  of  a  vowel  so 
elided.  They  only  end  with  a  monosyllable  once 
(4.  9,  1  neforte  credas  interitura  quae), 

A  syllable  ending  in  m  is  elided  1.  16,  6  sacerdot\um  incola  ; 
84, 13  insignem  attenuat;  35,  25;  2.  5,  21;  13,  6;  17.  10;  3. 
1,  5;  8,  41;  3,  49;  4,  4  consil\ium  et;  6,  1 ;  6,  6  princip\ium 
huc;  21,  13 ;  29,  17.  A  vowel  1.  34,  10  invis\i  horrida;  2.  3, 
13  unguent\a  et ;  3.  2,  5  sub  div\o  et;  4,  6  audir\e  et;  6,  18 
inquinaver\e  et. 

The  following  five  lines  are  exceptional :  three  of  them 
occur  in  the  First  Book  two  being  in  the  striking  but  irregular 
Cleopatra  Ode ;  the  fourth  is  hardly  an  exception,  while  the 
fifth  being  found  in  the  extremely  formal  and  regular  Odes  of 
the  Fourth  Book  must  be  specially  intended  to  attract  attention 
by  its  exceptional  shape. 

1. 16,  21  hostile  aratrum  ex\ercitus  insolens 
1.  37,  5    anteha/:  nefas  de\promere  Caecubum 

1.  37,  14  mentemque  lymph\atam  Mareotico 

2.  17,  21  utrumque  no8\trum  incredibili  modo 
4. 14,  17  spectandus  in  cert\amine  Martio. 
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The  third  line  bears  the  weight  of  the  stanza  and 
is  very  carefully  constructed.     These  are  model  lines : 

avdita  |  Musarum  \  sacerdos 
matrona  \  beUantis  \  tyranni 
descevdat  \  in  Campum  \  petitor 
sortitur  \  insignes  \  et  imos ; 

and  these  variations  are  frequent : 

visam  \  pharetratos  \  Gelonos 
tractas  \  et  incedis  \  per  ignes 
or  testatur  \  auditwmque  \  Medis 

or  apponet  \  annos  ;  \  jam  protervae 

It  cannot  end  with  a  monosyllable  (the  exception 
is  2.  7,  19  depone  sub  lauru  mea^  nec)  or  a  quadri- 
syllable  (the  exceptions  are  1.  35,  11  barbarorum; 
2.  7,  19  temperatam)  or  with  two  disyllables. 

Two  disyllables  occur  2.  1,  11  res  ordinaris,  grande  munu*; 
19,  11  cantare  rivos  atque  iruncis.  In  1.  29,  11  pronos  relabi 
posse  rivo*  a  epecial  effect  is  aimed  at.  The  five  other  in- 
Btances  present  a  marked  peculiarity :  the  first  disyllable  is 
immediately  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  line,  the 
Bpecial  emphasis  given  to  the  repeated  word  at  once  restoring 
to  the  third  line  its  sonorous  character.  It  should  be  noted 
however  that  the  instances  are  all  in  the  first  two  Books. 

1.  16,  3    pones  iambis  tlYeJlamma  |  Blve... 

1.  26,  7    gaudes,  apricoi  nBCt^Jlores  \  necte... 

2.  13,  27  Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navii  \  dnra... 
2. 14, 11  enaviganda  flye  reges  \  ilye... 

2. 19,  6   laetatur :  euoe,  parce  Liber  \  parce... 
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The  fourth  line  cannot  begin  with  two  dactyls 
without  caesura  :  nobilis  |  omnia  |  dixit  \  iUe  is  not  a 
line. 

In  the  second  dactyl  a  weak  caesura  is  distinctly 
avoided  as  giving  too  rapid  a  movement  to  the 
line. 

The  exceptions  are  1. 9,  8  o  Thaliarche  \  merumdiota;  31, 16 
me  cichorea  \  levesqv^  malvae ;  2.  3,  8  interiore  nota  Falerni  ; 
4.  9,  8  Stesichorique  \  graves  Cameruie,  In  1.  16,  12  luppiter 
ipse  ruens  tumultu  the  line  is  intentionally  rapid ;  in  1.  26, 12 
teque  tuasque  decet  sorores  the  emphasis  on  the  repeated  te 
tuas  outbalances  the  weak  caesura ;  for  2. 1,  36  quae  caret  ora 
cruore  nostro  see  notes. 

If  however  there  is  a  full  stop  after  the  first  dactyl  the 
reason  for  this  rule  vanishes  and  it  need  not  be  ob- 
served: 

1.  35,  36  liquimus  f    unde  manum  juventus, 

2.  13,  8    hospitis ;  ille  venena  Colcha, 
2.  17,  8    integer?    ille  dies  utramque. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rule  is  absolute  in  the  Third 
Book. 

The  first  six  Odes  of  the  Third  Book  aflford  the 
best  model  of  Alcaics.  The  Odes  in  the  Fourth  Book 
exhibit  only  three  variations  from  strict  metrical 
rules;  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  their  frigid 
and  formal  character ;  the  long  fourth  Ode  has  abso- 
lutely  no  metrical  flow. 
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The  Sappliic  Stanza  is  so  called  from  Sappho  the 
Greek  poetess  of  Lesbos.  It  is  used  in  the  following 
Odes: 

I.     2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38 

containing    55  stanzas 

II.     2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  16  „40 

III.  8,  11,  14,  18,  20,  22,  27         „  55 

IV.  2,  6,  11  and  Carmen 

Saeculare  ^^ 


n 
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Synaphaea  prevails :  in  no  case  is  a  line  ending 
with  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  vowel  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  next  line  in  the  same  stanza. 

The  exceptions  are  1.  2,  41  figura  \  aleg ;  12,  6  Haemo  | 
unde;  12,  7  insecutae  \  Orphea  ;  12,  25  Ledae  \  hunc ;  12,  31 
ponto  I  unda ;  22,  15  leonum  |  arida ;  25,  18  myrto  \  aridas ; 
31,  6  Nymphae  \  et.  2.  2,  6  patemi;  \  illum;  16,  6  Thracg;  \ 
otium.  3.  11,  29  sub  Oreo.  \  impiae ;  11,  60  secundo  \  omine ; 
27,  10  imminentem  |  oscinem ;  27,  33  potentem  |  oppidis.  4. 
none  (2, 1  dabious). 

The  dose  connection  between  the  lines  is  shewn  by  the 
way  in  which  et  can  end  a  line  2.  6,  1  mecum  et  \  Cantabrum ; 
6,  2  noitra  et  \  barbaras.  3.  8,  27  horae  et  \  linque ;  27,  22 
Austri  et  \  aeqwrris;  27,  29  florum  et  |  debitae.  So  too  3.  8, 
3  carbo  in  \  caespite.    4.  6,  11  collum  in  \  pulvere. 

In  several  instances  the  lines  are  actually  conneoted  2.  2, 
18  dissidens  plebi  numero  beator\um  eximit ;  16,  34  tibi  tollit 
hinnit\um  apta.  4.  2,  22'  mores\que  aureos ;  2,  23  nigro\que 
invidet;  C.  S.  AS  prolem\que  et  decus.  The  third  line  especially 
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is  80  closely  connected  with  the  fonrth  that  in  three  instances 
a  word  is  divided  between  them  : 

1.  2,  18    labitur  ripa  Jove  non  probante  ux\oriu8  amnis, 

1.  25,  11  Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter\lunia  vento. 

2.  16,  7    Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve\nale  neque 

auro. 

In  the  first  three  lines  a  break  usually  occurs  after 
the  fifth  syllable,  but  occasionally  for  the  sake  of 
variety — especially  in  long  Odes — Horace  admits  such 
lines  as  Mercuri  /acund\e  nepoa  Atlantis.  Six  in- 
stances  occur  in  the  First  Book,  one  in  the  Second, 
none  in  the  Third,  twenty-two  in  the  Fourth  and 
nineteen  in  the  76  lines  of  the  Carmen  Saeculare. 
This  seems  to  shew  that  Horace  first  carelessly  used 
this  rhythm,  then  rejected  it,  and  finally  deliberately 
employed  it  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  Sapphic 
stanza. 

Elision  very  occasionally  occurs  after  the  fifth  syllable ;  1. 
12,  7  temer\e  insecutae  ;  2.  4,  10  victor\e  et ;  16,  26  curar\e  et ; 
3.  27,  10  divin\a  avis. 

In  the  first  three  lines  a  single  monosyllable  (im- 
elided)  only  ends  the  line  twice :  4.  6,  17  heu  nefas, 
heu  ;  C.  S.  9  diem  qu%  but  two  monosyllables  occur  3. 
11,  5  nunc  est;  14,  1  o  plebs  ;  27,  37  mors  est;  4.  2, 
46  o  8ol. 

The  last  syllable  of  the  fourth  lino  is  common  but 
usually  long  and  very  rarely  ends  in  a  short  vowel. 
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The  Asclepiad  metres  are  said  to   be  so   called 
after  their  inventor,  o!   whom  however  nothing  is 
known.     Four  varieties  o£  Une  as  used  in  them. 
o.     The  Glyconic ^^^-^^ 

b.  The  Pherecratean v^  v^  -  ^ 

c.  The  Lesser  Asclepiad 

d.  The  Greater  Asclepiad 

These  verses    are    used  to   form   the  following 
systems : 

First  Asclepiad,  used  in  1.  1 ;  3.  30  ;  4.  8, 

consists  of  c  only: 

y^y^  —  W   —   SJSJ—^^ 

Second  Asclepiad,  used  in  1.  3,  13,  19,  36;  3.  9,  15, 
19,  24,  25,  28;  4.  1,  3, 
consists  of  couplets  in  which  a  is  followed  by  c : 


—  —  —  >^  s-/ 


—  II  —  v/v^  —  v-»C7 


Third  Asclepiad,  used  in  1.  6,  15,  24,  33;  2.  12;  3. 
10,  16;  4.  5,  12, 

consists  of  stanzas  in  which  after  c  three  times 
repeated  a  f  oUows : 

First  three  lines v^w-ii-ww-v^^ 

Fourth  line ^yv^- v^v? 

Fourth  Asclepiad,  used  in  1.  5,  14,  21,  23;  3.  7,  13; 
4.  13, 
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consists  of  stanzas  in  which  c  twice  is  foUowed  by 

b  then  a : 

First  two  lines v^v^- Ij  —  v/v^  —  v^^ 

Third  line v^  v^ 

Fourth  line v-rv^  —  v^a 

Fifth  Asclepiad,  used  1.  11,  18;  4.  10, 

consists  entirely  of  d. 

Exceptional  raetres  are : 
/  1.  7,  28 :  an  ordinary  Hexameter  {Rexameter  dactyli' 
<m8  catalecticus)  followed  by  a  Dactylic  Tetrameter 
Catalectic : 

—  UU   I   —  wv7   I   —  \j  \J   I   —  C7 

4.  7:  an  ordinary  Hexameter  foUowed  by  a  verms 

ArchUochius  minor  —  \.f  v^  —  v^  v-»  c?. 
1.  4  :  a  versus  Archilochius  nmjor 

—  vTJ   I   —  vX?   j   —  CC?   j   —  V-»  v/   j  —  v/   I   —  v>   I   — w 

followed  by  a  Trimeter  lambic  Catalectic. 

1.  18  :  a  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic  followed  by  an 
lambic  Trimeter  Catalectic : 

-v^   I   -v^   I   -v/  I   -C7 


/ 


3.  12  :  formed  of  the  pes  lonicus  a  minore  v.  v.  -  — 

v/ v/ j    V-»  v/ U  v>s/  — v/ v-f  — — 

v^v^— —        v^v/-  —  v/v/  —  v^v.  —  — 

V.V/  —  —  V^Vi/-  — 
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Some  nmke  the  first  line  into  two  so  that  each 
stanza  consists  of  four  lines. 

In  all  the  Odes  of  Horace  with  the  exception  of  4.  8, 
which  is  clearly  unsound,  the  number  of  the  bn-  «^ 
xnultiple  of  four,  but  in  some  metres  the  division  into 
stanzas  is  not  ptherwise  clearly  marked. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  nine  Odes  of  the 
First  Book  are  aU  in  difi-erent  metres,  as  though  the 
poet  wished  to  exhibit  his  varied  skill ;  m  the  Sec^d 
i^k  the  first  ten  are  altemately  Alcaics  and  Sap- 
phics ;  the  Thii-d  Book  commences  with  six  long 
Alcaic  Odes. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

CAKMINUM 


LIBER  PRIMUS. 


CARMEN  L 


Maecenas  a£iavis  edite  regiltua, 
o  et  piuesidTumret  (|ulce  iecua  meum, 
sunt  quos  curriciilo  bulverem  Olympicum 
collegisse  iuvat  metaque  fervidis" 

evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis 
terrarum  dominos  evehit  ^ad  deos  ; 
hunc,  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium 
certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus ; 

illum,  si  proprio  condidit  horreo, 
quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis. 
gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 
agros  Attalicis  condicionibus 

nunquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 
luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Atricum 
mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 

laudat  rura  sui;  mox  reficit  rates 
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qua^,  indocilis  pauperiem  patL 
est  qui  nec  veteris  pocula  Massici 
nec  partem  soUdo  demere  de  die 

spemit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 
multos  castra  iuvant  et  Utuo  tubae 
permixtus  sonitus  bellaque  matnbus 

detestata.     manet  sub  love  fngido 
venator  tenerae.  coniugis  immemor, 
sen  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fideUbus, 
seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper^plagas. 

me  doctanim  hederae  pra^mia  frontium 
dis  miscent  superis,  me  geUdum  nemus 
nymphanimque  leves  cum  Satyns  chon 
secemunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet  nec  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 
quodsi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres, 
sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


f- 


CARMEN  IL 

itm  satis  terns  nivis  atque  dirae 
gi^ndinis  misiT  Pater  et  nibente 
dextersTsacrasi^ulatus  arces 

temiil  tJrbem, 
temiit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret 
saeculum  Pyrrhae  nova  ihonstra  questae, 
omne  cum  "Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 

visere  montes, 
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piscium  et'  ^S^gna  gentis  haesit  ulmo, 
nota  quae"  s6des  fuerat  columbis, 
ct  superiecto  pavidae  natarunt 

aequoro  damae. 
vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
Utore  Etrusco  violenter  undis 
ire  deiectum  monumenta  regis 

templaque  Vestae ; 
^  lUae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
iactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  simstra 
labitur  ripa  love  non  probante  u- 

xorius  amnis. 
audiet  cives  acuisse  fermm, 
quo  graves  Persae  meUus  perirent, 
audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

rara  iuventus. 
quem  vooet  divum  populus  mentis 
imperi  rebusl  prece  qua  fatigent 
virgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 

carmina  Vestam  ] 

cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
luppiter"?  tandem  venias  precamur 
nube  candentes  umeros  amictus 
augur  ApoUo; 

sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
quam  locus  circum  volat  et  Cupido; 
sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes 
respicis  auctor, 
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heu  niinis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
quem  iuvat  clamor  galeaeque  leves, 
acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum 

voltus  in  hostem ; 
sive  mutata  iuvenem  figura 
ales  in  terris  imitaris  almae 
filius  Maiae,  patiens  vocari 
Caesaris  ultor: 
t^jerus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque 
laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini, 
neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

ocior  aura 
tollat;  hic  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
hic  [a^s  dic^  pater  atque  prince]^, 
'   neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 
te  duce,  Caesar. 

CARMEN  IIL 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri,    Ir 
sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 

ventorumque  regat  pater 
obstrictis  aliis  praeter  lapyga, 

navis,  quae  tibi  creditum 
debes  Virgilium,  finibus  Atticis 

reddas  incolumem,  precor, 
et  serves  animae  dimidium  meae. 

illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 
circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 
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commisit  pelago  ratem    * 
primus  nec  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 

decertantem  Aquilonibus 
nec  tristes  Hyadas  nec  rabiem  Noti, 

quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae 
maior,  tollere  seu  ponere  volt  freta. 

quem  Mortis  timuit  gradum, 
qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 

qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  et 
inf ames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ? 

nequiquam  aeus  abscidit 
prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 

terras,  si  tamen  impiae 
non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

audax  omnia  perpeti 
gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

audax  lapeti  genus 
ignem   fraudgjpaala  gentibus  intulit. 

post  ignem  aetheria  domo 
subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium 

terris  incubuit  cohors, 
semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

leti'' corripuit  gradum. 
expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  a6ra 

pennis  non  homini  datis ; 
perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 

nii  mortalibus  ardui  est; 
caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  neque 

per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
iracunda  lovem  ponere  fulmina. 
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CARMEN  IV. 

Solvitur  acm  hiexnps  grata  vi^  vem jt  Favoni,  ^ 

trahun^ue  siccaa  machinae  <^^'  ■ 

ac  neque  iam  sUbulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  >gni, 

nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruims. 
iam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus  imminente  Luna,    s 

i^ctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  "^ 
altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Volcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto 

aut  fiore,  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  .<• 

nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  luc.s, 

aeu  Doscat  agiS  sive  malit  haedo. 
pamdTlTrs  aeq^o  pulsat  ^e  pauperum  tabem.s 

regumque  turres.     o  beate  Sesti 
^itae  s^mma  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.  ., 

iam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  Manes 
et  domus  exilis  Butonia:  quo  simul  means, 

nec  regna  vini  sortiere  taUs 
„ec  llrr^  Lycidan  mirabere.  quo  calet  xuventus 
nuno  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt. 
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CARMEN  V. 

Quis  multa  gra^iHs  te  puer  in  rosa 
perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus, 
grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antrol       ^ 
cui  flavam  religa*  comam. 


LIB.  I.  CAR.  VI. 

simplex  munditiisl    heu  quoties  fidem 
mutatosque  deos  flebit  et  aspera 
nigris  aequora  yentis 
emirabitur  insolens, 

qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea; 
qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem 
sperat  nescius  aurae 

fallacis.     miseri,  quibus 

intentata  nites!     me  tabula  sacer 
votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
suspendisse  potenti 

vestimenta  maris  deo. 
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Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 
victor  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 
quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 
miles  te  duce  gesserit: 

nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere,  nec  gravem    5 
Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii, 
nec  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  XJlixei, 
nec  saevam  Pelopis  domum 

conamur  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat  10 

laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 
culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
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HOBATII  CARMINUM 

Lne  scripserit  1  aut  pulvere  Tro,«. 

Xum  Merionen,  aut  ope  PaUad^ 

Tydiden  superis  parem  1 

nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  rirginum 

^tis  in  iuvene»  unguibuB  acnum 

*  ,;,;?    aivH  Quid  unmur, 
cantamus  vacui,  sive  quia 

non  praeter  solitum  leves. 

CARMEN  VIL 

/     Laudabunt  alii  claram  modon  aut  Mytilenen     . 
'  aut  Epheson  bimarisve  Connth 

.oe^a  vef  Baccho  Thebas  vel  Apolhne  Delphos 
.  insignes  aut  Thessala  Tem^^  ^ 

aunt,  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactae  FaUaOis 

cannine  perpetuo  ^^^^^^  ^^,,^ 
undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere 

plurimus  in  lunonis  honorem 
aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  ditesque  Mycena. 
^     me  nec  tam  patiens  Waemon 
nec  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opunae, 
quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 

A    ;^  «/»  Tibumi  lucus  et  uda 
et  praeceps  A^io__ac  iiDurm  xu 

mobUibus  pomaria  nvis. 
albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  «.elo 

saepe  Notus  neque  partunt  imbres 
perpetuo    sic  tu  sapiens^  m^mento 

tristitiam  vitaeque  laborea 
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moUi,  Plance,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

castra  tenent  seu  densa  tenebit  20 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

cum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

sic  tristes  affatus  amicos : 
quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente,  25 

*  .  ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque. 
nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

certus  enim  promisit  Apollo, 
ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

o  fortes  peioraque  passi  ^o 

mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pejlite  curas : 

cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 

CARMEN  VIIL 

Lydia,  dic,  per  omnes 
te  deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properes  amando 

perdere ;  cur  apricum 
oderit  Campum,  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  1 

cur  neque  militaris  5 

inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis 

temperat  ora  frenis  1 
cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangerel    cur  olivum 

sanguine  viperino 
cautius  vitat  neque  iam  livida  gestat  armis  to 

brachia,  saepe  disco, 
saepe  trans  finem  iaculo  nobilia  eipedito'? 
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quid  latet,  ut  marinae 
fiiium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Troiae 

funera,  ne  virilis 
cultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervasl 
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CARMEN  IX. 

Vides,  ut_alta_stet_mye^  cMididum 
Soracte*,  nec  iam  sustineant  onus 

silvae  laborant^  p^l!^^^®_  _ 
flumina  constiterint  acuto. 

dissolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco 
large  reponens,  atque  )?enignius 
deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
o  Thaliarche,  merum  diota. 

permitte  divis  cetera,  qui  simul 
stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido 
deproeliantes,  nec  cupressi 
nec  veteres  agitantur  omi. 
quid  sit  futurum  cras,  fuge  quaerere  et, 
quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
appone,  nec  dulces  amores 

speme  puer  neque  tu  choreas, 

donec  virenti  canities  abest 
morosa,     nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 
composita  repetantur  hora, 
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LIB.  L  CAR.  X. 

nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo 
pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 


II 


CARIVIEN  X. 

7     Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 
more  palaestrae, 

te  canam,  magni  lovis  et  deorum 
nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
callidum,  quidquid  placuit,  iocoso 
condere  furto. 

te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 
per  dolum  amotas,  puemm  minaci 
voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 
risit  Apollo. 

quin  et  Atridas  duce  te  superbos 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto 
Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Troiae 
castra  fefellit. 

tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
sedibus  virgaque  levem  co€rces 
aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 
gratus  et  imis. 
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11 


CABMEN  XI. 
f  Tu  ne  quaeaieris,  scire  nefaa,  quem  mihi,  quem  tiW 
finem  di  dederint,  I^ucono«,  nec  Babylomos 
tentaris  numeros.     ut  melius,  quxdqmd  ent,  pati . 
seu  plures  hiemes  seu  tribuit  luppiter  ultunam. 
quae  nunc  oppositU  debiUtat  P--;<=i^"^  "^^^.        ' 

Wm,  sapias,  vi-J^^^^^^^^^r  Lvida 

sDem  longam  reseces.     dum  loquimur,  lu 

ael^:  ca^diem  quam  minimum  credula  post.ro. 

CARMEN  Xn. 

L  Quem  virttm  aut  heroa  fyra  vel  acn 
tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Cliol 
quem  deum  1    cuius  recinet  iocosa 

nomen  imago 
aut  in  umbrosis  HeHconis  oris 
aut  super  Pindo  geUdove  in  Haemol 
unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 
Orphea  silvae, 
arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos, 
blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

ducere  quercus. 
quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
laudibus,  qui  re?  hominum  ac  deorum. 
qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  mundum 
temperat  horis] 
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unde  nil  maius  generatur  ipso, 
nec  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum 
proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 
Pallas  honores. 

proeliis  audax  neque  te  silebo 

Liber  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 

beluis  nec  te  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta. 

dicam  et  Alcidem  puerosque  Ledae, 
hunc  equis,  illum  superare  pugnis 
nobilem;   quorum  simul  alba  nautis 
stella  refulsit, 

defluit  saxis  agitatus  umor, 
concidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nubes, 
et  minax — quod  sic  voluere — ponto 

unda  recumbit. 
Romulum  post  hos  prius,  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem,  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces,  dubito,  an  Catonis 

nobile  letum. 
Regulum  et  Scauros  animaeque  magnae 
prodigum  Paullum  superante  Poeno 
ffratus  insijmi  referam  Camena 

Fabriciumque. 

huif^et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
utilem  bello  tulit  et  Camillum 
sacva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 
cum  lare  fundus. 
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crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo 
fama  MarceUi;   micat  inter  omnes 
lulium  sidus  velut  inter  ignes 

luna  minores. 
gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 
crte  Saturao,  tibi  cura  magni 
Caesaris  fatis  data:   tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
ille,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
egerit  iusto  domitos  triumpho, 
sive  subiectos  Orientis  orae 

Seras  et  Indos, 
te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem; 
tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum, 
tu  parun^^ca^tis  inimica  mittes 
fulmina  lucis. 

CARMEN  Xin. 

Cum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

laudas  brachia,  vae  meum 
fervens  difficiH  bile  tumet  iecur. 

tum  nec  mens  mihi  nec  color 
certa  sede    manet,    umor  et  in  genas 

furtim  labitur,  arguens 
quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

uror,  seu  tibi  candido^ 
turparunt  umeros  immodicae  mero 
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rixae,  sive  puer  furens 
impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

non,  si  me  satis  audias, 
speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare 

laedentem  oseula,  quae  Venus 
quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

felices  ter  et  amplius, 
quos  irrupta  tenet  copula  nec  malis 

divolsus  querimoniis 
suprema  citius  solvet  amor  dic 

CARMEN  XIV. 

\/    O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
fluctus !     o  quid  agis  1     fortiter  occupa 
portum  !     nonne  vides,  ut 
nudum  remigio  latus 
et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo 
antennaeque  gemant,  ac  sine  funibus 
vix  durare  carinae 
possint  imperiosius 
aequorl     non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo, 
quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
silvae  filia  nobilis, 
iactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile; 
nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 
fidit.     tu,  nisi  ventis 
debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
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16  HORATII  CARMINUM 

nuper  sollicituin  quae  mihi  taedium, 
nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
interfusa  nitentes 

vites  aequora  Cycladas. 


CARMEN  XV. 

Pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 
ventos,  ut  caneret  fera 

Nereus  fata:    "mala  ducis  avi  domum, 
quam  multo  re^petet  Graecia  milite, 
coniurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 
et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 

heu  heu  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
sudor !     quanta  moves  f unera  Dardanae 
genti !    iam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida 
cumisque  et  rabiem  parat. 

nequiquam  Yeneris  praesidio  ferox 
pectes  caesariem  grataque  feminis 
imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides; 
nequiquam  thalamo  graves 

hastas  et  calami  spicula  Cnosii 
vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  sequi 
Aiacem;   tamen  heu  serus  adulteros 
crines  pulvere  collines. 
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non  La^rtiaden,  exitium  tuae 
genti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicisl 
urgent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 
Teucer  te  Sthenelus  sciens 

pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis, 
non  auriga  piger;  Merionen  quoque 
nosces.     ecce  furit  te  reperire  atroz 

Tydides  melior  patre, 
quem  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor, 
subUmi  fugies  moUis  anhelitu, 

non  hoc  pollicitus  tuae. 
iracunda  diem  proferet  Hio 
matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achillei; 
post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus 

ignis  IliacSs  domos. 
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"b^p  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 

quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
pones  iambis,  sive  flamma 
sive  mari  libet  Hadriano. 
non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit 
mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pythius, 
non  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta 

sic  geminant  Corybantes  aera, 

P.H. 
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18  HORATII  CARMINUM 

tristes  ut  irae,  quas  neque  Noricus 
deterret  ensis  nec  mare  naufragum  lo 

nec  saevus  ignis  nec  tremendo 
luppiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu« 

fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

desectam,  et  insani  leonis  15 

Tim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 

irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
stravere  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 

funditus  imprimeretque  muris  ao 

hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
compesce  mentem:   me  quoque  pectoris 
tentavit  in  duld  iuventa 

fervor  et  in  celeres  lambos 

misit  furentem;   nunc  ego  mitibus  »$ 

mutare  quaero  tristia,  dum  mihi 
fias  recantatis  amica 

opprobriis  animumque  reddas. 


CARMEN  XVIL 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus  et  igneam 
defendit  aestatem  capellis 

usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 


LIB.  L  CAR.  XVIII. 

impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos 
quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
olentis  uxores  mariti, 

nec  virides  metuunt  colubras, 
nec  Martiales    haediliae  lupos, 
utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
levia  personuere  saxa. 
di  me  tuentur,  dis  pietas  mea 
et  Musa  cordi  est.,    hic  tibi  copia 
manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

ruris  honorum  opulenta  comu. 
hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
vitabis  aestus  et  fide  Teia 
dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen; 
hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
duces  sub  umbra,  nec  SemeleTus 

cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
proelia,  nec  metues  protervum 
suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari 
incontinentes  iniiciat  manus 

et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 

crinibus  immeritamque  vestem.  | 
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CARMEN  XVHL 

Nullam,  Yare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem 
circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili 
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siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit,  neque 
mordaces  aliter  diffugiunt  sollicitudines. 
quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  cre- 

pat 1  ^^        * 

quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Venusl 
at,  ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi, 
Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 
debellata,  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 
cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  Ubidinum 
discemunt  avidi.     non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 
invitum  quatiam,  nec  variis  obsita  frondibus 
sub  divum  rapiam.    saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 
comu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui, 
et  toUens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem, 
arcanique  Fides  prOdiga,  periucidior  vitro. 

CARMEN  XIX. 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinum 
Thebanaeque  iubet  me  Semeles  puer 

et  lasciva  Licentia 
finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

urit  me  Glycerae  nitor 
gplendentis  Pario  marmore  purius; 

urit  grata  protervitas 
et  voltus  nimium  lubricus  adspicL 

in  me  tota  ruens  Venus 
Cyprum  des^ruit,  nec  patitur  Scythas 

ei  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum  dicere  nec  quae  nihil  attinent. 
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hic  vivum  mihi  caespitem,  hic 
verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  thuraque 

bimi  cum  patera  meri : 
mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 

CARMEN  XX. 

Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
cantharis,  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
conditum  lev^,  datus  in  theatro 

cum  tibi  plausus, 
care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  patemi 
fluminis  ripae  simul  et  iocosa 
redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

montis  imago. 
Caecubum  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
tum  bibes  uvam :    mea  nec  Falernae 
temperant  vites  neque  Formiani 

pocula  coUes. 

CARMEN  XXI. 
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^4>ianam  tenerae  dicite  virgines, 
intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium 
Latonamque  supremo 
dUectam  penitus  lovi 
vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma, 
quaecunque  aut  geUdo  prominet  Algido, 
nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
silvis  aut  viridis  Cragi; 
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vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus 
natalemqtie,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis, 
insignemque  pharetra 

fratemaque  umerum  lyra. 

hic  bellum  lacrimosum,  bic  miseram  famem 
pestemque  a  populo  et  principe  Caesare  in 
Persas  atque  Britannos 
vestra  motus  aget  prece. 


\ 


w 


CARMEN  XXn. 

T^^Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
\  non  eget  Mauris  iaculis  neque  arcu 
nec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusce,  pharetra, 
sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas 
sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 

^   lambit  Hydaspes. 
namqu«  me  silva  lupug  in  Sabina, 
dum  m6am  canto  Lalagen  et  ultra 
terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

fugit  inermem. 
quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
nec  lubae  tellus  generat  leonum 
arida  nutrix. 
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pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 

arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura, 

quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusquo 

luppiter  urget; 
pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
solis  in  terra  domibus  negata  : 
dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

dulce  loquentem. 

CARMEN  XXin. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chlog, 

quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 

matrem  non  sine  vano 

aurarum  et  siluae  metu. 

nam  seu  mobilibus  ^eris  inhorruit 

adventus  foliis  seu  virides  rubum 

dimovere  lacertae, 

et  corde  et  ge^bus  tre^it. 
atqui  non  ego  te  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  frangere  persequor : 
tandem  desine  matrem 
tempestiva  sequi  viro, 

CARMEN  XXIV. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
tam  cari  capitisl     praecipe  lugubres 
cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 
vocem  cum  citharti  dedit. 
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ergo  Quinctiliuin  perpetuus  sopor 
urget !     cui  Pudor  et  lustitiae  soror, 
incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Ventas 

quando  uUum  inveniet  parem  ] 
multis  iUe  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
nulU  flebUior  quam  tibi,  VirgUi. 
tu  irustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum 

poscis  QuinctUium  deos. 
quod  si  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini, 

quam  virga  semel  horrida, 
non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere, 
nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi. 
durum :   sed  levius  fit  patientia, 
quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 


CARMEN  XXV. 

Parcius  iunctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
iactibus  crebria  iuvenes  protervi, 
nec  tibi  somnos  adimunt,  amatque 

ianua  Umen, 
quae  prius  mujtum  faciUs  movebat 
cardines;   audis  minus  et  minus  lam : 
"me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes» 
Lydia,  dormisl" 
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invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
tiebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu, 
Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter- 
lunia  vento, 

cum  tibi  flagrans  amor  et  Ubido, 
quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum, 
saeviet  circa  iecur  ulcerosum, 
non  sine  questu, 

laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  virente 
gaudeat  puUa  magis  atque  myrto, 
aridas  frondes  hiemis  sodaU 
dedicet  Hebro. 


CARMEN  XXVL 

r 

Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
portare  ventis,  quis  sub  Arcto 
rex  geUdae  metuatur  orae, 

quid  Tiridaten  terreat,  unice 
securus.     o,  quae  fontibus  integris 
gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 

Pimplea  dulcis !     nU  sine  te  mei 
prosunt  honores :   hunc  fidibus  novis, 
hunc  Lesbio  saorare  plectro 
teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 
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HORATIl  CARMINUM 
CABMEN  XXVIL 

Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphia 
pugnare  Thracum  est:   toUite  barbarum 
morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
sanguineis  prohibete  rixis  l 
vino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces 
immane  quantum  discrepat:   impium 
lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
et  cubito  remanete  pressol 
voltis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
partem  Falemil     dicat  Opuntiae 
frater  Megillae,  quo  beatus 
vohaere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 
cessat  voluntasl    non  aUa  bibam 
mercede.     quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus, 
non  erubescendis  adurit 
ignibus  ingenuoque  semper 
amore  peccas.     quidquid  habes,  age, 
depone  tutis  auribus.     ah  miser, 
quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 
digne  puer  meliore  flamma! 
quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deusl 
vix  illigatum  te  triformi 
Pegasus  expediet  Chimaera, 

CABMEN  XXVIII. 
Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  harenae 
mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
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pulveris  exigui'  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

munera,  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
a^rias  tentasse  domos  animoque  rotundum  5 

percurrisse  polum  morituro, 
occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras 
et  lovis  arcanis  Minps  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Orco  i© 

demissum,  quamvis,  clipeo  Troiana  refixo 

tempora  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

iudiee  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
naturae  verique.     sed  omnes  una  manet  nox  15 

et  calcanda  semel  via  letL 
dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis; 
mixta    senum    ac    iuvenum    densentur    funera. 
nullum 

saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit.  „ 

me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
at  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  harenae 

ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
particulam  dare  :  sic,  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurus  25 

fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae 
plectantur  silvae  te  sospite,  multaque  merces, 

unde  potest,  tibi  defluat  aequo 
ab  love  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

negligis  immeritis  nocit\iram  ^ 
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HORATII  CARMINUM 
postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committerel    fors  et 

debita  iura  vicesque  superbae 
te  maneant  ipsum:   precibus  non  linquar  inultis, 

teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa;  Ucebit      35 
iniecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

CARMEN  XXIX. 
I^Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
gaas,  et  acrem  militiam  paraa 
non  ante  derictis  Sabaeae 
regibus,  horribilique  Medo 
nectis  catenasl     quae  tibi  virginum 
sponso  necato  barbara  servietl 
puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 
ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
arcu  patemol     quis  neget  arduis 
pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

montibus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
cum  tu  co€mpto3  undique  nobilis 
libros  Panaeti  Socraticam  et  domum 
mutare  loricis  Hiberis, 
pollicitus  meliora,  tendisl 

CARMEN  XXX. 

^^Venus,  reginaCnidi  Paphique, 
speme  dilectam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
transfer  in  aedem. 
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LIB.   I.  CAR   XXXI. 

fervidus  tecum  puer  et  solutis 
gratiae  zonis  properentque  Njmphae 
et  parum  comis  sine  te  luventas 
Mercuriusque, 
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CARMEN  XXXL 

^Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem 
vatesl     quid  orat  de  patera  noviim 
fundens  liquorem?     non  opimae 
Sardiniae  segetes  feraces, 

non  aestuosae  grata  Calabriae 
armenta,  non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicum, 
non  rura,  quae  Liris  quieta 
mordet  aqua  tacitumus  amnis. 

premant  Calena  falce  quibus  dedit 
fortuna  vitem,  dives  et  aureis 
mercator  exsiccet  culuUis 
vina  Syra  reparata  merce, 
dis  carus  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quatcr 
anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 
impune.     me  pascunt  olivae, 
me  cichorea  levesque  malvae. 
frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Lato^,  dones  et,  precor,  integra 
cum  mente,  nec  turpem^senectain 
degere  nec  cithara'mrentem;::^ 


zo 
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HORATII  CARMINUM 
CARMEN  XXXII. 


'oscimur.     si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
usimus  tecum,  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
rivat  et  plures,  age,  dic  Latinum, 

barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi, 
qui  ferox  bello  tamen  inter  arma, 
sive  iactatam  religarat  udo 
litore  navim, 

Liberum  et  Musas  Veneremque  et  illi 
semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat 
et  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

crine  decorum. 
o  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
grata  testuiq  lovis,  o  laborum 
dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salve 

rite  vocanti 

CARMEN  XXXni. 

Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor 
immitis  Gljcerae,  neu  miserabiles 
decantes  elegos,  cur  tibi  iunior 

laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
insignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida 
Cyri  torret  amor,  Cyrus  in  asperam 
declinat  Pholo6n;   sed  prius  Apulis 

iungentur  capreae  lupis. 


so 
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quam  turpi  Pholofi  peccet  adultero. 
sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares 
formas  atque  animos  sub  iuga  aenea 

saevo  mittere  cum  ioca 
ipsum  me,  melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
grata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 
libertina,  fretis  acrior  Hadriae 

curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 
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CARMEN  XXXIV. 


Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 
cogor  relictos:   namque  Diespiter, 
igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
egit  equos  volucremque  currum, 
quo  bruta  tellus  et  vaga  flumina, 
quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari 
sedes  Atlanteusque  finis 

concutitur.     valet  ima  summis 
mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  deus 
obscura  promens;   hino  apicem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto 
sustulit,  hic  posuisse  gaudet. 
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HORATII  CARMINUM 

CARMEN  XXXV. 
O  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium 
praesens  vel  imo  toUere  de  gradu 
mortale  corpus  vel  superbos 
vertere  funeribus  triumphos 
te  pauper  ambit  soUicita  prece    ' 
ruri8_coIonu8,  te  dominam  aequoris. 
quicunque  Bithyna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 
te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae 
urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox 
regumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
purpurei  metuunt  tyranni 
miurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
sta^tem  columnam,  neu  populus  frequena 
ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 
concitet  imperiumque  frangat. 
te  semper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas 

clavosjtrabales  et  cuneos  manu     ' 
gestans  a6na,  nec  severus 

te  Sn™.  ""^^  liq^idumque  plumbum. 
te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
velata  panno  nec  comitem  abnegat 
utcunque  mutata  potentes 
veste  domos  inimica  linquis 
at  volgus  infidum  et  meretrix  retro 
penura  cedit,  diffugiunt  cadis 
cum  faece  siccatis  amici 
ferre  iugum  pariter  dolosi 
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scrves  iturum  Caesarem  in  ultimos 
orbis  Britannos  et  iuvenum  recens  30 

examen  Eois  timendum 
partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
eheu  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet 
fratrumque.     quid  nos  dura  refugimus 

aetas?     quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

liquimus?     unde  manum  iuventus 
metu  deorum  continuit]     quibui» 
pepercit  aris?    o  utinam  nova 
incude  diflBngas  retusum  in 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum  !  40 


CARMEN  XXXVI 

Et  thure  et  fidibus  iuvat 

placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
custodes  Numidae  deos, 

qui  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 
caris  multa  sodalibus,  ^ 

nuUi  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 
quam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 

actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae 
mutataeque  simul  togae. 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota,  10 

neu  promptae  modus  amphorae, 

neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum, 
neu  multi  Damalis  meri 

Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide, 
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^  HORATII  CARMINUM 

neu  desint  epulis  rosae, 

neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  liJium 
omnes  m  Damalin  putres 

deponent  oculos,  nec  Damalis  novo 
divelletur  adultero 

lascivis  hederis  ambitiosior. 

CARMEN  XXXVII. 

2N'unc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
pulsanda  tellus,  nunc  Saliaribus 
omare  pulvinar  deorum 
tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 
antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum 
cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio^ 
regina  dementes  ruin^ 
J^nuajt  imperio^^arabat 
conkmmato  cum  grege  turpium 
morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens 
sperare  fortunaque  dulci 
ebria.     sed  minuit  furorem 
vix  nna  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus, 
mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 
redegit  in  veros  timores 
Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
moUes  columbas  aut  leporem  citus 
venator  in  campis  nivalis 
flaemoniae,  daret  ut  catenis 
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fatale  monstrum:   quae  generosius 
perire  quaerens  nec  muliebriter 
expavit  ensem  nec  latentes 
classe  cita  reparavit  oras. 
ausa  et  iacentem  visere  regiam 
voltu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
corpore  combiberet  venenum, 
deliberata  morte  ferocior, 
saevis  Libumis  scilicet  invidens 
privata  deduci  superbo 

non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 
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^j  CARMEN  XXXVIII. 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus, 
displicent  nexao  philyra  coronae; 
mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum 

sera  moretur. 
simplici  myrto  nihil  allabores 
sedulus  curo:   neque  te  ministrum 
dedecet  myrtus  neque  me  sub  arta 

vite  bibentem. 
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Q.   HORATII    FLACCI 

CARMINUM 


LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


CARMEN  I. 

MoTUM  ex  Metello  consule  civicum 
bellique  causas  et  vitia  et  modos 
ludumque  Fortunae  gravesque 
principum  amicitias  et  arma 
nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae, 
tractaa  et  incedis  per  ignes 
suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
pauUum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 
desit  theatris :   mox  ubi  publicas 
rfes  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothumo, 
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HORATII  CABMINUM 
msigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
et  consulenti,  PoUio,  curiae, 
cui  laurus  aeteruos  honores 
Belmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
lam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
perstringis  aures,  iam  litui  strepunt, 
iam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 
terret  equos  equitumque  voltus. 
audire  magnos  iam  videor  duces 
non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 

praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 
luno  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior 
Afris  inulta  cesserat  impotens 
telJure  victorum  nepotes 
rettulit  inferias  lugurthae. 
quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 
campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia 
testatur  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinael 
qui  gurges  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris 
iffnara  bellil  quod  mare  Dauniae 
non  decoloravere  caedes  ? 

quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro? 
sed  ne  relictis,  Musa  procax,  iocis 
Ceae  retractes  munera  neniae : 
mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 
quaere  modos  leviore  plectra 


LIB.  II.   CAR.  II. 
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CARMEN  II. 

NuUus  argento  color  est  avaris 
abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae 
Crispe  Salusti,  nisi  t^mperato 
splendeat  usu. 

,vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo, 
notus  in  f i*atres  animi  patemi ; 
illum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 
fama  superstes. 

latius  regnes  avidum  domando 
spiritum.  quam  si  Libyam  remotis 
Gadibus  iungas  et  uterque  Poenus 
ser^dat  uni. 

# 

crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
nec  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 
fugerit  venis  et  aquosus  albo 
corpore  languor. 

redditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten 
dissidens  plebi  numero  beatomm 
eximit  Virtus  populumque  falsis 
dedocet  uti 

vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
deferens  uni  propriamque  laumm, 
quisquis  ingentes  oculo  inretorto 
spectat  acervos. 
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HORATII  CARMINUM 


CARMEN  III. 

Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
ab  insolenti  temperatam 
laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 

seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeris, 
seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
festos  reclinatum  bearis 
interiore  nota  Falerni. 

-quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
ramisl   quid  obliquo  laborat 
lympha^fuga^  trepidare  rivof 

huc  vina  et  unguenta  et  niraium  brevcs 
flores  amoenae  fei-j^^ube  rosae, 
dum  res  et  aetas  'et  sororum 
fila  trium  patiuntur  atra, 
^xcedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
cedes  et  exstructis  in  altum 
divitiis  potietur  beres. 

divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infinia 
de  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
victima  nil  miserantis  OrcL 
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omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum 
exsilium  impositura  cumbae. 
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CARMEN  IV. 

Ne  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu !    Prius  insolentem 
serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 
movit  Achillem; 

movit  Aiacem  Telamone  natum 
forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae ; 
arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 

virgine  rapta, 
barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore  et  ademptus  Hector 
tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolU 

Pergama  Grais. 

nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes  : 
regium  certe  genus  et  penates 

maeret  iniquos. 
crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem, 
sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

matre  pudenda. 
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HORATII  CARMINUAI 

brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
integer  laudo;    fuge  suspicari, 
cuius  octavum  trepidavit  aetaa 
claudere  lustrum. 


LIB.  II.   CAR.  VI. 

quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro, 
mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
crinibus  ambiguoque  voltu. 
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CARMEN  V. 

Nondum  subacta  ferre  iugum  valet 
cervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
aequare  nec  tauri  ruentis 
in  venerem  tolerare  pondus. 
circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae 
campos  iuvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 
praegestientis.     toUe  cupidinem 
immitis  uvae :   iam  tibi  lividos 
distinguet  autumnus  racemos 
purpureo  varius  colore. 
iam  te  sequetur:   currit  enim   ferox 
aetas  et  illi,   quos  tibi  dempserit, 
apponet  annos;    iam  proterva 
fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum, 
dilecta,  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
non  Chloris  albo    sio    iimero  nitens, 
ut  pura  nocturno  renidet 
luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gyges, 
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Septimi,  Gades  aditure   mecum  et 
Cantabrum  i^doctum^  iuga  fejre  nostra  et 
barbaras  Syrtes,  ubi  Maura  semper 
aestuat  unda, 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono 
sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
^^t  modus  lasso  mans  et  viarum 
militiaeque ! 

unde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae, 
dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi 
flumen  et  regnata  petam   Laconi 
"^  rui-a  Phalantho. 

ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 
mella  decedunt  viridique  certat 
baca  Venafro ; 

ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet 
luppiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 
invidet  uvis. 
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HORATII  CARMINUM 
ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
postulant  arces;   ibi  tu  calentem 
debita  sparges  lacrima  favilkm 

vatis  amici 


CARMEN  VII. 

O  saepe  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
deducte  Bruto  militlae  duce, 
quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
dis  patriis  ItaJoque  caelo, 
Pompei  meorum  prime   sodaliura, 
cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
fregi  coronatus  nitentes 
malobathro  Syrio  capillosl 
tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fiigam 
sensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula, 
cum  fracta  virtus  et  minaces 
turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
denso  paventem  sustulit  aere ; 

te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens 
\        unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 
ergo  obligatam  redde   lovi  dapem 
longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
^iepone  sub  lauru  mea  neo 
parce  cadis  tibi  destinatia 


le 
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oblivioso  levia  Massico 
ciboria  exple;   funde  capacibus 
unguenta  de  conchis.     quis  udo 
deproperare  apio  coronas 

curatve  myrto?   quem  Venu»  arbitrum 
dicet  bibendi  ?     non  ego  sanius 
bacchabor   Edonis  :   recepto 
dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 
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/ 


Ulla  si  iuris  tibi  peierati 
poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam, 
dente  si  nigro  fieres   vel  uno 
turpior  ungui, 

crederenL     sed  tu,  simul  obligasti 
perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
^^pulchrior  multo  iuvenumque  prodia 
publica  cura. 

expedit  matris   cineres  opertos 
<^  fallere  et  toto  tacituma  noctis 
signa  cum  caelo  gelidaque  divos 
morte  carentes. 

ridet  hoc,  inquam,   Venus  ipsa,   rident 
simplices  Nymphae,  ferus  et  Cupido 
semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas 
cote  cruenta. 


as 


to 
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addo,  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
servitus  crescit  nova,  nec  priores 
impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquuut 
saepe  minati. 

te  suis  m&tres  metuunt  iuvencis, 
te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 
virgines  nuptae,    tua  ne  retardet 
aura  maritos. 


y 


CARMEN  IX. 

Non  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 
manant  in  agros  aut  maro  Caspium 
vexant  inaequales  procellae 
usque,   nec  Armeniis  in  oris, 

amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners 
menses  per  omnes  aut  Aquilonibus 
querceta  Gargani  laborant 
et  foliis  viduantur  omi: 

tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  moJis 
Mysten  ademptum,   nec  tibi  Vespero 
surgente  decedunt  amores 
nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
a,t  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
annos,  nec  impubem  parentes 
Troilon  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 


so 
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flevere  semper.     desine  mollium 
tandem  querellai-um,  et  potius  nova 
cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten, 
Medumque   flumen  gentibus  additum 
victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
exi<»ui3  equitare  campis. 
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/ 


Rectius  vives,   licini,   neque  alium 
semper  urgendo  neque,   dum  procellas 
cautus  horreacis,   nimium  premendo 

litus  iniquum. 
auream    quisquis  mediocritatem 
diligit,   tutus  caret  obsoleti 
sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 

sobrius  aula. 
saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu 
decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summos 

fulgura  montes. 
sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
pectus.     informes  hiemes  reducit 
luppiter,  idem 


ao 


lO 
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summoTftt.     non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
sic  erit:   quondam  cithara  tacentem 
suscitat  musam   neque  semper  arcum 

tendit  Apollo. 
rebus  angustis  animosus  atquo 
fortis  appare;   sapienter  idem 
contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 

turgida  vela. 
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potamus  uncti?     dissipat  Euius 
curas  edacea     quis  puer  ocius 
^    restinguet  ardentis  Palemi 

pocula  praetereunte  lympha? 
quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lydenl     ebuma,  dic  age,  cum  lyra 
maturet  in  comptum  Lacaenae 
more  comas  religata  nodum. 


49 
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y 


Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Scythes, 
Hirpine  Quinti,  cogitet  Hadria 

divisus  obiecto,   remittas 
^  .quaerere  nec  trepides  in  usum 
poscentis  aevi  pauca.     fugit  retro 
levis  iuventas  et  decor,  arida 
pellente  lascivos  amores 
canitie  facilemque  somnum. 
non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
vemis  neque  uno  Luna  mbens  nitet 
voltu:   quid  aetemis  minorem 
consiliis  animum   fatigasl 
cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
pinu  iacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 
canos  odorati  capillos, 

dum  licet,  Assyiiaque  nardo 


lO 
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Nolis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae 

nec  diram  Hannibalem  nec  Siculum  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine  mollibus 

aptari  citharae  modis, 
nec  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mero 
Hylaeum  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
telluris  iuvenes,  unde  periculum 

fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Satumi  veteris;   tuque  pedestribus 
dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris, 
Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  vias 

regum  coUa  minacium. 
me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis 
fidum  pectus  amoribus; 

P.H.  *  A 
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quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris 
nec  certare  ioco  nec  dare  brachia 
ludentem  nitidis  virginibus  sacro 
Dianae  celebris  dia 

num  tu,   quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes 
permutare  velis  crlne  Licymniae, 

plenas  aut  Arabum  domos? — : 

dum  flagrantia  detorquet   ad  oscula 
cervicem  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 
interdum  rapere  occupet. 


ao 


X^ 


CARMEN  XHI. 


Hle  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
produxit,  arbos,   in  nepotum 
pemicicm  opprobriumque  pagi; 
illum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui 
fregisse  cervicem  et  penetralia 
Bparsisse  noctumo  cruore 
hospitis;  ille  venena  Colcha 

et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo 
te  triste  lignum,   te  caducum 
in  domini  caput  immerentis. 
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quid  quisque  vitet,  nunqjjam  homini  satis 
cautum  est  in  horas :   nayita  Bosporum 
Poenus  perhorrescit  neque^ltra  15 

caeica  timet  aliund^*1&ta, 

miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi,  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
robur;   8ed-4mprovisa  leti 

vis^^rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  ao 

quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
et  iudicantem  vidimus  Aeacum 
sedesque  discretas  piorum  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 

Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus,  »5 

et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,   plectro  dura  navis, 
dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli ! 

utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
mirantur  umbrae  dicere ;   sed  magis  30 

pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 
densum  umeris  bibit  aure  volgus. 

quid  mirum,  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 

aures  et  intorti_  capillis  35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues? 

quin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono; 
nec  curat  Orion  leones 

aut  timidos  agitare  Ijncas.  40 

4—2 
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OARMEN  XIV. 

Ehea  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
labuntur  aAni  nec  pietas  moram 
rugis  et  instanti  senectae 

aflferet  indomitaeque  morti, — 

non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
amice,  places  illacrimabilem 

Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 
composcit  unda^  scilicet  omnibus, 
quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur, 
enaviganda,  sive  reges 
sive  inopes  erimus  colonL 
frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus 
fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae, 
frustra  per  autumnos  nocenten 
corporibus  metuemus  Austrum: 

visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
infame  damnatusque  longi 
Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris. 
linquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 
uxor,  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 

ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 


lO 
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absumet  heres  Caecuba  dignior 
servata  centum  clavibus  et  mero 
tinget  pavimentum  superbo, 
pontificum  potiore  cenis. 


CARMEN  XV. 

lam  pauca  aratro  iugera  regiae 
moles  relinquent,  undique  latius 
extenta  visentur  Lucrino 

stagna  lacu,  platanusque  caelebs 
evincet  ulmos;   tum  violaria  et 
myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 
spargent  olivetis  odorem 
fertilibus  domino  priori  • 
tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
excludet  ictus.     non  ita  Romuli 
praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
auspiciis  veterumque  norma. 
privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
commune  magnum:   nulla  decempedis 
metata  privatis  opacam 
porticus  excipiebat  Arcton, 
nec  fortuitum  spernere  caespitem 
leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
sumptu  iubentes  et  deorum 
templa  novo  decorare  saxo. 
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Otium  divos  rogat  in  patenti 
prensus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
condidit  lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 
sidera  nautis; 

otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace, 
otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non   gemmis  neque   purpura   ve- 
nale  neque  aurO. 

non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
summovet  lictqr  miseros  tumultus 
mentis  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
tecta  volantes. 

vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  patemum 
splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum, 
nec  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido 
sordidus  aufert. 

quid  brevi  fortes  iaculamur  aevo 
multa  ?     quid  terras  alio  calentes 
sole  mutamusl    patriae  quis  exsul 
se  quoque  fugitl 

Bcandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
cura  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
ocior  cervis  et  agente  nimbos 
ocior  £uro. 


i 
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laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est      25 
oderit  curare  et  amara  lento 
temperet  risu ;   nihil  est  ab  omni 
parte  beatum. 

abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus,  30 

et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 
porriget  hora» 

te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
mugiimt  vaccae,  tibi  toUit  hinnitum 
apta  quadrigis  equa,  te  bis  Afro  35 

murice  tinctae 

vestiunt  lanae  :   mihi  parva  rura  et 
spiiitum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 


spemere  volgus. 


CARMEN  XVIL 

Cur  me  querellis  exanimas  tuis? 
nec  dis  amicum  est  nec  mihi  te  prius 
obire,  Maecenas,  meamm 

grande  decus  columenque  remm. 

ah  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit 
/  maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
nec  carus  aeque  nec  superstes 
integerl     ille  dies  utramque 
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dncet  rainanL     non  ego  perfidmn 
dixi  sacramentum :   ibimus,  ibimus, 
utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
carpere  iter  comites  parati 

me  nec  Ghimaerae  spiritus  igneae 
nec,  si  resurgat,  centimanus  Gyas 
divellet  unquam :    sic  potenti 
lustitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 

seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  adspicit 
formidolosus,  pars  violentior 
uatalis  horae,  seu  tjrrannus 
Hesperiae  Capricomus  undae, 

utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
consentit  astrum.     te  loris  impio 
tutela  Satumo  refulgens 
^         eripuit  volucrisque  fati 

tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  frequens 
laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum  : 
me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 

dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 
custos  virorum.     reddere  victimas 
aedemque  votivam  memento : 
nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam. 
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Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar, 

non  trabes  Hymettiae 

premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 

Africa,  neque  Attali 

ignotus  heres  regiam  pccupavi, 
nec  Laconicas  mihi 

trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae; 

at  fides  et  ingeni 

benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives 
me  petit;   nihil  supra 

deos  lacesso  nec  potentem  amicum 

largiora  flagito, 

satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
truditur  dies  die, 

novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae ; 

tu  secanda  marmora 

locas  sub  ipsum  funus  et  sepulcri 
immemor  stmis  domos 

marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urges 

summovere  litora, 

pamm  locuples  continente  ripa. 
quid,  quod  usque  proximos 
«  revellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 


to 
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limites  clientium 

salis  avams?    pellitur  paternos 
in  sinu  ferens  deos 

et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos. 
nulla  certior  tamen 

rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata 
aula  divitem  manet 

herum.     quid  ultra  tendisl  aequa  tellus 

pauperi  recluditur 

regumque  pueris,  nec  satelles  Orci 
callidum  Promethea 

revexit  auro  captus.     hic  superbum 

Tantalum  atque  Tantali 

genus  coSrcet,  hic  levare  functum 
pauperem  laboribus 

vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit. 
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Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
vidi  docentem — credite  posteri — 
nymphasque  discentes  et  aures 
capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 

euoe,  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu 

plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 

laetatur.     euoe,  parce  Liber, 

parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso!     , 
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{  s  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiadas 
vinique  fontem,  lactis  et  uberes 
cantare  rivos  atque  truncis 
lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella ; 

fas  et  beatae  coniugis  additum 
stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 
disiecta  non  leni  ruina, 

Thracis  et  exitium  LycurgL 

tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum, 
tu  separatis  uvidus  in  iugis 
nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  fraude  ciines : 

tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
unguibus  horribilique  mala; 

quamquam  choreis  aptior  et  iocis 
ludoque  dictus  non  sat  idoneus 
pugnae  ferebaris :   sed  idem 
pacis  eras  mediusque  bellL 

te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
cornu  decorum,  leniter  atterens 
caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 
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CARMEN  XX. 

Non  usitata  nec  tenui  ferar 
penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
vates,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
longius,  invidiaque  maior 

nrbes  relinquam.     non  ego,  pauperum 
sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  quem  vocas, 
dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo 
nec  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 

iam  iam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem 
Bupeme,  nascunturque  leves 
per  digitos  umerosque  plumae. 

iam  Daedaleo  notior  Icaro 
visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 
syrtesque  Gaetulas  canorus 
ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 
me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortia  Dacus  et  ultimi 
noscent  Geloni,  me  peritus 

discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor. 

absint  inani  funere  neniae 
^  luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae; 
compesce  clamorem  ac  sepuicri 
mitte  supervacuos  honores. 


lO 
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CAKMINUM 


LIBER  TERTIUa 
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K< 
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CARMEN  I. 


pm  profanum  volgus  et  arceo; 
favete  linguia ;   carmina  non  prius 
audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
virginibus  puerisque  canto. 

regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges, 
reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  lovis 
clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 

est,  ut  yiro^vir  latius  ordinet 
arbusta  Wlcis,  ELc  generosior  aaJ^CI^ 

descendat  in  Campum  petitor,*^ 
moribus  hic  meliorque  fama 
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contendat,  illi  turba  clientium 
sit  maior :   aeqna  lege  Necessitas 
sortitur  insignes  et  imos; 

omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen. 

destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
cervice  pendet,  non  Siculae  dapes 
dulcem  6lai)6raEunt  saporem, 
non  avium  citharaeque  cantus 

somnum  reducent.     somnus  agrestium 
lenis  yirorum  non  humiles  domos 
mstiait  fiinbrosamque  ripam, 
non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe. 

desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque 
tumultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
nec  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 

non  verberatae  grandine  vineae 
fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 
culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 

dDfftriacta  pisces  aegupi^  sentiunt 
iactis  in  altum  raoIiDus ;   huo  frequens 
O^^^^ifement^deraittit  redemptor 

cummmuirs^  idominusque  ten*ae 

fastidiosus.     sed  Timor  et  Minae 
scandunt  eodem,  quo  dominus,  neque 
decedit  aerata  triremi  et 

post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura. 
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quod  si  dolentem  nec  Phrygius  lapis 
nec  purj)urarum  sidere  clarior 
delenit  usus  nec  Falema 

vitis  Achaemeniumque  costum, 

cur  invideiidis  postibu»  et  novo 
sublime  ^Yil^i^holiar  atriunrl 
cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
divitias  operosiores? 


< 
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Ajigustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
robustus  acn  miU^ia  puer 
/"^ondigcat  et  Parthos  feroces 
vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta 

vitaraqu^  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat 
in  rebus.     illura  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
malrona  belkntis  tyranni 

prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo  ^, 

u^iret,  eheu,  ne  rudi?  agminum 
sponsus  lacessat  regiuSvaspemm 
t^u  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 

dulce  et  decomm  est  pro  patria  mori; 
mora  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 
n^c  JRajKit  imbellis  iuventae 
'^bpKtibus  timidoque  tergo. 
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virtiis  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
intaminatis  fulget  houoribus, 
nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
arbitrio  popularis  aurae. 
virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
caelum  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
coetusque  volgares  et  udam' 
spemit  humum  fugiente  penna. 
est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
merces:   vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
volgant  arcanae,  sub  isdem 
sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 
solvat  phaselon ;   saepe  Diespiter 
neglectus  incesto  addidit  int^,gnim : 
raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
deseruit  pede  Poena  clauda 


CARMEN  III 

lustum  et  tenacem  propositi  vimm 
non  civium  ardor  prava  iubentium 
non  voltus  iiistantis  tyranni 

mente  quatit  soHda  neque  Auster, 
dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae 
nec  fulminantis  magna  manus'lovis- 
81  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 


»5 


LIB.  IIL  CAR.  III. 

hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
enisus  arces  attigit  igneas, 
quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
vexere  tigres  iudocili  iugum 
collo  trahentesj   hac  Quirinus 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 
gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
lunone  divis :    Ilion,  Ilion 
fatalis  incestusque  iudex 
et  mulier  peregrina  vertit 
in  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 
iam  nec  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae 
famosus  hospes  nec  Priami  domus 
periura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit, 
nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 
bellum  resedit.     protinus  et  graves 
iras  et  invisum  nepotem, 

Troica  quem  peperit  sacerdos, 
Marti  redonabo;   illum  ego  lucidas 
inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 
sucos  et  adscribi  quietis 
ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 

P.H. 
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66  HORATII  CARMINUM 

dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Hion 
Romamque  pontus,  quaUbet  exsules 
in  parte  regnanto  beati; 

dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto 
insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
celent  inultae,  stet  Capitolium 
fuJgens  triumphatiaque  possit 
Koma  ferox  dare  iura  Medis. 
horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas 
extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Becemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 

qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus, 
aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm, 
cum  terra  celat,  spemere  fortior 
quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
omne  sacmfiT  mpienti  dextra. 
quicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit, 
hunc  tanget  armis,  visere  gestiens, 
qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes, 
qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii 
rebusque  fidentes  aritae 

tecta  velint  reparare  Troiae. 
Troiae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
fortuna  trigti  clade  iterabitur, 
ducente  victrices  catenras 
coniuge  me  lovis  et  sorore. 
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ter  si  resurgat  mums  a^neus 
auctore  Phoebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
excisus  Argivis,  ter  uxor 
capta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 
non  hoc  iocosae  conveniet  lyrae : 
quo,  Musa,  tendis?   desine  pervicax 
referre  sermones  deomm  et 
magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 

CARMEN  IV. 


Descende  caelo  et  dic  age  tibia 
regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 
auditis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis 
insania'?   audire  et  videor  pios 
errare  per  lucos,  amoenae 

quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
me  fabulosae  Volture  in  Apulo 
altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae 
ludo  fatigatumque  somno 

fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
texere,  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae 
saltusque  Bantinos  et  arvum 
pingue  tej^ent  humilis  Fprenti, 
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ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
lauroque  coUataque  myrto, 
non  sine  dis  animosus  infans. 

vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos 
tollor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 
seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 

vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choiis 
non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
•  devota  non  exstinxit  arbos, 

nec  Sicula  Palinurus  unda. 
utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
insanientem  navita  Bosporum 
tentabo  et  urentes  harenas 
litoris  Assyrii  viator;. 

visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros 
et  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum, 
visam  pharetratos  Gelonos 

et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amnem. 

vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
feoBas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis, 
finire  quaerentem  labores 
Pierio  recreatis  antro. 

vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 

gaudetis  almae.     scimus,  ut  impios 

Titanas  immanemque  turmam 

fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 
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qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat        45 
ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia 
divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 

magnum.  illa  terrorem  intulerat  lovi 
fidens  luvenlus' norrida  brachiis,  50 

fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 

sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

quid  Rhoetus  evolsisque  truncis  55 

Enceladus  iaculator  audax 

contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
possent  iiientes?     hinc  avidus  stetit 
Volcanus,  hinc  matrona  luno  et 
nunquain  umeris  posiburus  ai*cum,  60 

qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 

vi^consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua : 
vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
in  maius ;   idem  odere  vires 
omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 

testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  •  70 

tentator  Orion  Dianae, 
virginea  domitus  sagitta. 
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iniecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
maeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 
missos  ad  Orcum;  nec  peredit 
impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnam, 
incontinentis  nec  Tityi  iecur 
reliquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
custos;  amatorem  trecentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae. 


CARMEN  V. 

Caelo  tonantem  credidimus  lovem 
regnare  :   praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus  adiectis  Britannis 
imperio  gravibusque  Persis, 

niilesne  Crassi  coniuge  barbai-a 
turpis  maritus  vixit  et  hostiura — 
pro  curia  inversique  mores ! — 
consenuit  socerorum  in  armis 

sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus, 
anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae 
oblitus  aetemaeque  Vestae, 
incolumi  love  et  urbe  Romat 
hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Reguli 
dissentientis  condicionibus 
foedis  et  exemplo  trahentis 
pemiciem  veniens  in  aevum, 
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si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
captiva  pubes.     signa  ego  Punicis 
adfixa  delubris  et  arma 
militibus  sine  caede,  dixit, 

derepta  vidi;   vidi  ego  civium 
retorta  tergo  brachia  libero 
portasque  non  clausas  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 

auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior 
miles  redibit  flagitio  additis 
damnum :   neque  amissos  colores 
lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 

nec  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit, 
curat  reponi  deterioribus. 
si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
cerva  plagis,  erit  ille  foi-tis, 

qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus, 
et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 
qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis 

sensit  iners  timuitque  mortem. 

hic,  unde  vitam  sumeret  inscius, 
pacem  duello  miscuit     o  pudor  ! 
o  magna  Karthago,  probrosis 
altior  Italiae  niinis! 

fertur  pudicae  coniugis  osculum 
parvosque  natos  ut  capitis  minor 
ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 
torvus  humi  posuisse  voltura  : 
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donec  labantes  consilio  patres 
iirmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
interque  maerentes  amicos 
egregius  properaret  exsul. 

atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
tortor  pararet;   non  aliter  tamen 
dimovit  obstantes  propinquos 
et  populum  reditus  morantera, 

quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
diiudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
tendens  Venafranos  in  agros 
aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 
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CARMEN  VI. 

Delicta  maiorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane,  donec  templa  refeceris 
aedesque  labentes  deorum  et 
foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo. 

dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas: 
hinc  omne  principium,  huc  refer  exitum. 
di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 

lam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus 
nostros  et  adiecisse  praedam 
torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 


to 


LIB.  III.  CAR  VI. 

paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops, 
hic  classe  formidatus,  ille 
missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
fecunda  culpae  saecula  nuptias 
primum  inquinavere  et  genus  et  domos; 
hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

in  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 
motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
matura  virgo  et  fingitur  artibus; 
iam  nunc  et  incestos  amores 
de  tenero  meditatur  ungui; 

mox  iuniores  quaerit  adulteros 
inter  mariti  vine,  neque  eligit 
cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
gaudia  luminibus  remotis ; 

sed  iussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  institor 
seu  navis  Hispanae  magister, 
dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 

non  his  iuventus  orta  parentibus 
infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 
Pjrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit 
Antiochum  Hannibalemque  dirum ; 
sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
versare  glebas  et  severae 
matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
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74  HORATII  CARMINUM 

portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
mutaret  umbras  et  iuga  demeret 
bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 

tempus  agens  abeunte  cuitu. 

damnosa  qnid  non  imminuit  dies? 
aetas  parentum  peior  avis  tulit 
nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


CARMEN  Vn. 

Quid  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candidi 
primo  restituent  vere  Favonii 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
constantis  iuvenem  fide, 
Gygenl   ille  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum 
po3t  insana  Caprae  sidera  frigidas 
noctes  non  sine  multis 
insomnis  lacrimis  agit 

atqui  soUicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 
suspirare  Chloen  et  miseram  tuis 
dicens  ignibus  uri, 

tentat  mille  vafer  modis. 
ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
falsis  impulerit  criminibus,  nimis 
casto  Bellerophonti 

maturare  necem,  refert. 
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narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  fugit  abstinens; 
et  peccare  doceutes 
fallax  historias  movet. 
ftTistra :   nam  scopulis  surdior  Icaii 
voces  audit  adhuc  integer. — at  tibi 
ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

plus  iusto  placeat,  cave; 

quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens 
aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
nec  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 
prima  nocte  domum  claude  neque  in  vias 
sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae,  30 

et  te  saepe  vocanti 
duram  difficilis  mane. 
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Martiis  caelebs  quid  agam  Kalendis, 
quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
plena,  miraris,  positusque  carbo  in 

caespite  vivo, 
docte  sermones  utriusque  linguael 
voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum  prope  funeratus 

arboris  ictu. 


76  HORATII  CARMINUM 

hic  dies  aimo  redeunte  festus 
cortioem  adstrictuin  pice  dimovebit 
amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 
consule  Tullo. 

sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
sospitis  centum  et  vigiles  lucernas 
perfer  in  lucem  :   procul  omnis  esto 
clamor  et  ira. 

mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas : 
occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen, 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 
dissidet  armis, 

servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae 
Cantaber  sera  domitus  eatena, 
iam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 
cedere  campis. 

neglegens,  ne  qua  populus  laboret, 
parce  privatus»  nimium  cavere ; 
dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae  et 
linque  severa. 


LIB.  III.   CAR.  X. 
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donec  non  alia  magis  5 

arsisti  neque  erat  Lydia  post  ChloSn, 
multi  Lydia  nominis 

Romana  vigui  clarior  Ilia. 
me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  sciens,       10 
pro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

si  parcent  animae  fata  superstitL 

me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti, 
pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori,  ,5 

si  parcent  puero  fata  superstitl 
quid,  si  prisca  redit  Venus 

diductosque  iugo  cogit  aeneo, 
si  flava  excutitur  Chloe 

reiectaeque  patet  ianua  Lydiae  1  a« 

quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice  et  improbo 
iracundior  Hadria, 

teciun  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 


\ 


CARMEN  IX. 

Donec  gratus  eram  tibi 

nec  quisquam  potior  brachia  candida^ 
cervici  iuvenis  dabat, 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 


CARMEN  X. 

Extremum  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyco, 
saevo  nupta  viro,  me  tamen  asperas 
ix>rrectum  ante  fores  obiicere  incolia 
plorares  Aquilonibus. 
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aiidis,  quo  strepitu  ianua,  quo  nemus 
inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 
ventis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
puro  numine  luppiter? 

ingmtam  Veneri  pone  superbiam, 
ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rota. 
non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  procis 
Tjrrhenus  genuit  parens. 

o  qoamTis  neque  te  munera  nec  preces 
nec  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantiura 
nec  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius 
curvat,  supplicibus  tuia 

parcas,  nec  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
nec  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 
caelestis  patiens  latus. 


CARMEN  XI. 

Mercuri, — nam  te  docilis  magistro 
movit  Ampliion  lapides  canendo, — 
tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 
callida  nervis, 

nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et 
divitum  mensis  et  amica  templis, 
dic  modos,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 
applicet  aures, 
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quae  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis 
ludit  exsultim  metuitque  tangi, 
nuptiarum  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

cnida  marito. 
tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari; 
cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti 

ianitor  aulae, 

Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
muniant  angues  caput  eius  atque 
spiritus  t^ter  saniesque  manet 

ore  trilingui. 
quin  et  Ixion  Titjosque  voltu 
risit  invito,  stetit  ui-na  pauUum 
sicca,  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 

carmine  mulces. 
audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas 
virginura  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 

seraque  fata, 
quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Orco. 
impiae, — nam  quid  potuere  maius?— 
impiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 

perdere  ferrol 
una  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
digna  periurum  fuit  in  parentem 
«plendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo 

nobilis  aevum, 
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surge,  quae  dixit  iuveni  marito, 
surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  uiide 
non  times,  detur;  socerum  et  scelestas 

falle  sorores, 
quae  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae 
singulos  eheu  lacerant:   ego  illis 
moUior  nec  te  feriam  neque  intra 

claustra  tenebo. 
me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis, 
quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci; 
me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 

classe  releget. 
i,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae, 
dum  favet  nox  et  Venus,  i  secundo  ^^ 

omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 

scalpe  querellam. 

CARMEN  XII. 

Miserarum  est  neque  amori  dare  ludum  neque  dulci 
mala  vino  lavere,  aut  exanimari  metuentea 

patruae  verbera  linguae. 
tibi  qualum  Cythereae  puer  ales,  tibi  telas 
operosaeque  Minervae  studium  aufert,  Neobule,        s 

Liparaei  nitor  Hebri, 
simul  unctos  Tiberinis  umeros  lavit  in  undis 
eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 

neque  segni  pede  victus; 
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catus  idem  per  apertum  fugientes  agitato 
grege  cervos  iaculari  et  celer  alto  latitautem 
fruticeto  excipere  aprum. 

CARMEN  XIII 

O  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 
dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 
cras  donaberis  haedo, 

cui  fi-ons  turgida  comibus 
primis  efc  venerem  et  proelia  destinat; 
frustra:   nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
inibro  sanguine  rivos 
lascivi  suboles  gregis. 
te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 
nescit  tangere,  tu  frigus  amabile 
fessis  vomere  tauris 
praebes  et  pecori  vago. 
ties  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 
saxis,  unde  loquaces 
lymphae  desiliunt  tuae.       ^ 
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Herculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  o  plebs, 
morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 
victor  ab  ora. 
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unico  gaudenb  mulier  marito 
prodeat  iustis  operata  sacris, 
et  soror  clari  ducis  et  decorae 

supplice  vitta 
virginum  matres  iuvenumque  nuper 
sospitum.     vos,  o  pueri  et  puellae 
iam  virum  expertae,  male  ominatis 

parcite  verbis. 
liic  dies  vere  miH  festus  atras 
eximet  curas;   ego  nec  tumultum 
nec  mori  per  vira  metuam  tenente 

Caesare  terras. 
i,  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  coronas 
et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 
fallere  testa. 

dic  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
murrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem; 
8i  per  invisum  mora  ianitorem 

fiet,  abito. 
lenit  albescens  animos  capillus 
litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae; 
non  ego  hoc  feri-em  calidus  iuventa 

consulo  Planco. 


so 
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CARMEN  XV. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae 
famosisque  laboribus ; 

maturo  propior  desine  funeri 

inter  ludere  virgines 

et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 
non,  si  quid  Pholoen  satis, 

et  te,  Chlori,  decet :    filia  rectius 
expugnat  iuvenum  domos, 

pulso  Thyias  uti  concita  tympano. 
illam  cogit  amor  Nothi 

lascivae  siniilem  ludere  capreae  : 
te  lanae  prope  nobilem 

tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae  decent 
nec  flos  purpureus  rosae 

nec  poti  vetulam  faece  tenus  cadi. 


CARMEN  XVI. 

Inclusam  Danaen  turris  aenea 
robustaeque  fores  et  vigilum  canum 
tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 
noctumis  ab  adulteris. 
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si  non  Acrisium  virginis  abditao 
custodem  pavidum  luppiter  et  Venus 
risissent :   fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  pateos 

converso  in  pretium  deo. 
aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius 
ictu  fulmirieo  ;    concidit  auguris 

Argivi  domus  ob  lucrum 
demersa  exitio ;   diffidit  urbium 
portas  vir  Macedo  et  subruit  aemulos 
reges  muneribus;    munera  navium 

saevos  illaqueant  duces. 
crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 
maiorumque  fames.     iure  perhorrui 
late  conspicuum  tollere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  decus. 
quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
ab  dis  plura  feret:    nil  cupientium 
nudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 

partes  linquere  gestio, 
contemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei, 
quam  si  quidquid  arat  impiger  Apiilus 
occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 
magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
purae  rivus  aquae  silvaque  iugerum 
paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae 
fulgentom  imperio  fertilis  Airicae 
^allit  Borte  beatior. 
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Aeli  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, — 
quando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
denominatos  et  nepotum 

per  memores  genus  omne  fastos; 
Huctore  ab  illo  ducis  originem, 
qui  Formianim  moenia  dicitur 
princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim 
late  tyrannus : — cras  foliis  nemus 
multis  et  alga  litus  inutili 
demissa  tempestas  ab  Eui-o 

sternet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 
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quamquam  nec  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes 
nec  Laestiygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
lauguescit  mihi  nec  pinguia  Gallicis 

crescunt  vellera  pascuis, 
importuna  tamen  pauperies  abest, 
nec,  si  plura  velim,  tu  dare  deneges. 
contracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

vectigalia  porrigam, 

quam  si  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyattei 
carapis  continuem.     multa  petentibus 
desunt  multa :   bene  est,  cui  deus  obtulit 
parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu. 
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annosa  cornix.     dum  potis,  aridum 
compone  lignum:   cras  Genium  mero 
curabis  et  porco  bimestri 
cum  famulis  operam  solutis. 
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Faune,  Nympharum  fugientum  amator, 
per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
lenis  incedas  abeasque  parvis 

aequus  alumnis, 
si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno, 
larga  nec  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
vina  craterae,  vetus  ara  raulto 

fumat  odore. 
ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 
cum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres; 
festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

cum  bove  pagus; 
inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos; 
spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes; 
gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor 

ter  pede  terram. 
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Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 

Codrus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori, 
narras  et  genus  Aeaci 

et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio: 
quo  Chium  pretio  cadum  5 

mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus 
quo  praebente  domum  et  quota 

Paelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 

da  lunae  propere  novae, 

da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris 
Murenae:   tribus  aut  novem 

miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 
qui  Musas  amat  impares, 

temos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
vates;   tres  prohibet  supra 

rixanim  metuens  tangere  Gratia 
nudis  iuncta  sororibus. 

insanire  iuvat:   cur  Berecyntiae 
cessant  flamina  tibiae? 

cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyral 
parcentes  ego  dexteras 

odi:   sparge  rosas;   audiat  invidus 
dementem  strepitum  Lycus 

et  vicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 
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spissa  te  nitidum  coma, 

puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vesj^ero, 
tempestiva  petit  Rhode: 

me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 
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Non  vides,  quanto  moveas  periclo 
Pyrrhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae'? 
dura  post  pauUo  fugies  inaudax 
proelia  raptor, 

cum  per  obstantes  iuvenum  catervas 
ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum, 
grande  certamen,  tibi  praeda  cedat 
maior  an  illL 

interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 
promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos, 
arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 

sub  pede  palmam 
fertur  et  leni  recreare  vento 
sparsum    odoratis   uraerum  capillis, 
qualis  aut  Nireus  fuit  aut  aquosa 

raptus  ab  Ida. 


lO 
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CARMEN  XXI. 

k 

0  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
seu  tu  querellas  sive  geris  iocos 
seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores 
seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somnum, 
quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum 
servas,  moveri  digna  bono  dio, 
descende,  Corvino  iubente 
promere  languidiora  vina. 
^-       non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  niadet 
sermonibus,  te  negleget  horridus: 
narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus.  ^**- 
tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
plerumque  duro;   tu  sapientium 
curas  et  arcanum  iocoso 
consilium  retegis  Lyaeo; 
tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis, 
viresque  ot  addis  cornua  pauperi 
l)08t  te  necjue  iratos  trementi 

regum  apices  neque  militum  arma. 
te  Liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus 
segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae 
vivaeque  producent  lucernae, 

dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 
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Montium  custos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 
quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
ter  vocata  audis  adimisque  leto, 

diva  triformis, 
imminens  villae  tua  pinus  esto, 
quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
verris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 

sanguine  donem. 


CARMEN  XXIII. 

Caelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
nascente  Luna,  rustica  Phidjle, 
si  thure  placaris  et  horna 
fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca, 
nec  pestilentem  sentiet  Africum 
fecunda  vitis  nec  sterilem  seges 
robiginem  aut  dulces  alumni 
pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 

tvota  quercus  inter  et  ilices 
aut  crescit  AJbanis  in  herbis 
^victima  pontificum  secures 
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cervice  tinget:   te  nihil  attinet 
tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 
parvos  coronantem  marino 
rore  deos  fragilique  myrto. 
immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus 
non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia, 
mollivit  avei*sos  Penates 
farre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 
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Intactis  opulentior 

thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae 
caementis  licet  occupes 

tcrrenum  omne  tuia  et  mare  publicum, 
si  figit  adamantinos 

summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
clavos,  non  animum  metu, 

non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 
campestres  melius  Scythae, 

quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos,  ,o 
vivunt  et  rigidi  Getae, 

immetata  quibus  iugera  liberas 
fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt 

nec  cultura  placet  longior  annua 
defunctumque  laboribus 

aequaU  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 
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illic  matre  carentibus 

privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens, 
nec  dotata  regit  vii-um 

coniux  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero. 
dos  est  magna  parentiura 

virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
certo  foedere  castrtas; 

et  peccare  nefas  aut  pretium  est  mori. 
o  quisquis  volet  impias 

caedes  et  rahiem  toUere  civicam, 
si  quaeret  Pater  urbium 

subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
refrenare  licentiara, 

clarus  postgenitis:  quatenus— heu  nefas!—  30 
virtutera  incolumera  odiraus, 

sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 
quid  tristes  querimoniae, 

si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur, 
quid  leges  sine  raoribus  „ 

vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidLs 
pars  inclusa  caloribus 

mundi  nec  Boreae  finitimum  latus 
durataeque  solo  nives 

mercatorem  abignnt,  horrida  callidi 
vincunt  aequora  navitae, 

raagnum  pauperies  opprobrium  iubet 
quidvis  et  facere  et  pati 

vii-tutisque  viam  deserit  arduae? 
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vel  nos  in  Capitolium,  45 

quo  claraor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 

vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

geraraas  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 

sumrai  raateriera  raali, 

mittaraus,  scelerura  si  bene  paenitet.  50 

eradenda  cupidinis 

pravi  sunt  eleraenta  et  tenerae  nirais 

mentes  asperioribus 

forraandae  studiis.     nescit  equo  rudis 
haerere  ingenuus  puer  v  5^ 

▼enarique  timet,  ludere  doctior,  \ 

seu  Graeco  iubeas  trocho 

seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea, 
cum  periura  patris  fides  * 

consortem  socium  fallat  et  hospitem  60 

indignoque  pecuniam 

heredi  properet.     scilicet  improbae 
crescunt  divitiadT  tamen 

curtae  nescio  quid  seraper  abest  rei.  /      / 
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'Quo  rae,  Bacche,  rapis  tui  . 

plenum]  quae  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus 
velox  mente  noval  quibus 

antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 
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aeternum  meditans  decus 

stellis  inserere  et  consilio  lovis? 
dicam  insigne  recena  adhuc 

indictum  ore  alio.     non  secus  in  iugis 
exsomniB  stupet  £uias 

Hebrum  prospiciens  et  nive  candidam 
Thracen  ac  i^ede  barbaro 

lustratam  Rhodopen,  ut  mihi  devio 
ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 

mirari  libet.     o  Naiadum  potens 
Baccharumque  valentium 

proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos, 
nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 

nil  mortale  loquar.     dulce  per^culum  est, 
o  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 

cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino. 
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N^  Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus 
et  militavi  non  sine  gloria; 

nunc  amia  defunctumque  bello 
barbiton  hic  paries  habebit, 
laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus 
custodit.     hio  hic  ponitc  lucida 
funalia  et  vectes  et  arcus 
oppositis  foribus  minaces. 


LIB.  III.   CAR.  XXVII. 

o  quae  beatam  diva  tenes  Oyprum  et 
Memphin  careiitem  Sithonia  nive, 
regina,  sublimi  flagello 

tange  Chloen  semel  arrogantem.     / 
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Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
ducat  et  praegnans  canis  aut  ab  agro 
rava  decurrens  lu|)a  Lanuvino, 
fetaque  volpes. 

rumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum, 
si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
terruit  mannos:   ego  cui  timebo 
providus  auspex, 

antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum, 
oscinem  coivum  prece  suscitabo 
solis  ab  ortu. 

sis  licet  felix,  ubicunque  mavis, 
et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas, 
teque  nec  laevus  vetet  ire  picus 
nec  vaga  comix. 

sed  vides,  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
pronus  Orion.     ego  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novi  sinus  et  quid  albus 
peccet  lapyx. 


so 
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hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
aequoris  nigi-i  fremitum  et  trementes 

verbere  ripas. 
sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso 
credidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 
beluis  pontum  mediasque  fi-audes 

palluit  audax. 

nuT)er  in  prati^*  studiosa  tiorum  et 
debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae 
nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 
vidit  et  undas. 

quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
oppidis  Creten:  pater,  o  relictum 
filiae  nomen  pietasque,  dixit, 
victa  furore! 

unde  quo  veni]   levis  una  mors  est 
virginum  culpae.     vigilansne  ploro 
turpe  commissum,  an  vitiis  carentem 
ludit  imago, 

vana  quae  porta  fugiens  eburna 
somnium  ducit)    meliusne  fluctus 
ire  per  longos  fuit,  an  recentes 
carpere  flores  1 

si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  iuvencum 
dedat  iratae,  lacerare  ferro  et 
frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 
comua  monstri. 
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impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates, 
impudens  Orcum  moror.     o  deorum 
si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 
nuda  leones! 

antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
occupet  malas  teneraeque  sucus 
defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero 

pascere  tigres. 
vilis  Europe,  pater  urget  absens  : 
quid  mori  cessas?   potes  hac  ab  orno 
pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

laedere  collum. 
sive  te  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
saxa  delectant,  age  te  procellae 
crede  veloci,  nisi  herile  mavis 

carpei*e  pensum, 

regius  sauguis,  dominaeque  tradi 
barbarae  pellex.  aderat  querenti 
perfidum  ridens  Venus  et  reniisso 

filius  arcu. 
mox,  ubi  lusit  satis:  abstineto, 
dixit,  irarum  calidaeque  rixae, 
cum  tibi  invisus  lacemnda  reddet 

comua  taurus. 
uxor  invicti  lovis  esae  nescis: 
mitte  singultus,  bene  ferre  magnam 
disce  fortunam;  tua  sectus  orbis 

nomina  ducet. 
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CARMEN  XXVIII. 

Festo  quid  potius  die 

Neptuni  faciaml  prome  reconditum 
Lyde  strenua  Caecubum 

munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 

inclinare  meridiem 

sentis  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
parcis  deripere  horreo 

cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram. 

nos  cantabimus  invicem 

Neptunum  et  virides  Nereidum  comas; 
tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonam  et  celeris  spicula  Cjnthiae, 

summo  carmine,  quae  Cnidon 

fulgentesque  tenet  Cjcladas  et  Paphon 
iunctis  visit  oloribus; 

dicetur  merita  nox  quoque  nenia. 
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Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
non  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum  et 
•     pressa  tuis  balanus  capillia 


so 
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iamdudum  apud  me  est.     eripe  te  morae;      . 
ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aefulae 
declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  iuga  parricidae. 
fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis; 
omitte  mirari  beatae 

fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae. 
plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices 
muiidaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 
cenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro 
sollicitam  explicuere  fronteni. 
iam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
ostendit  ignem,  iam  Procyon  furit 
et  stella  vesani  Leonis, 
sole  dies  referente  siccos: 
iam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
rivumque  fessus  quaerit  et  horridi 
dumeta  Silvani,  caretque 
ripa  vagis  taciturn^  ventis. 
tu,  civitatem  quis  deceat  status, 
curas  et  Urbi  sollicitus  times, 
quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 
pi-udens  futuri  tenpporis  exitura 
caliginosa  nocte  pr^mit  deus 
ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
fas  trepidat.     quod  adest  memento 
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componere  aequus;   cetera  fluminis 
ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medic  aequore 
cnm  pace  delabentis  Etruscum 
in  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Btirpesque  raptaa  et  pecus  et  domus 
volventis  una  non  sine  montium 
clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 
cum  fera  diluvies  quietos 
irritat  amnes.     ille  potens  sui 
laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
dixisse  vixi:  cras  vel  atra 
nube  polum  pater  occupato, 
vel  sole  puro:  non  tamen  irritum, 
quodcunque  retio  est,  efficiet  neque 
diffinget  infectumque  reddet, 
quod  fugieus  semel  hora  vexit. 

Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio  et       ^>^ 
ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax^ 
transmutat  incertos  honores, 
nunc  mihi  nunc  alu  benigna. 
Uudo  manentem;  si  celeres  quatit 
pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit  et  mea 
virtute  me  involvo  probamque 
pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 
non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Africis 
malus  procellis,  ad  mise^preces 

decurrere  et  votis  paSscV 
.        ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces 
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addant  avaro  divitias  mari; 
tunc  me^iremis  praesidio  scaphae 
tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 
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pC   Exegi  monumentura  aere  porenuius 
\     regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius, 
l    quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  imppteua 
\    possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 
\  annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. 
non  omnis  moriar  multaque  pars  mei 
vitabit  Libitinam:    usque  ego  postera 
crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitoliura 
scandet  cura  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 
dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus  « 

et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 
regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens 
princeps  Aeolium  carraen  ad  Italos 
deduxisse  raodos.     sume  superbiam 
quaesitara  meritiB  et  mihi  Delphica 
lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 
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Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

CAEMINUM 


LIBER  QUARTUS. 


OARMEN  I. 


Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 

rursus  bella  moves?   parce,  precor,  precor. 
non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae 

sub  regno  Cinarae.     desine,  dulcium 

luater  saeva  Cupidinum, 

circa  lustra  decem  flectere  mollibus 
iam  durum  imperiis:   abi, 

quo  blandae  iuvenum  te  revocant  preces. 

tempestivius  in  domum 

Paulli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus, 
comissabere  Maximi, 

si  torrere  iecur  qiiaeris  idoneum: 
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namque  et  nobilis  et  decens 

et  pro  soUicitis  non  tacitus  reis 

et  centum  puer  artium 

late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae, 

et,  quandoque  potentior 

largi  muneribus  riserit  aemuli, 

Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea. 

illic  plurima  naribus 

duces  thura,  lyraeque  et  Berecyntiae 
delectabere  tibiae 

mixtis  carminibus  non  sine  fistula; 

illic  bis  pueri  die 

numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
laudantes  pede   candido 

in  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 

me  nec  femina  nec  puer 

iam  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui, 
nec  certare  iuvat  mero, 

nec  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 

sed  cur  heu,  Ligurine,  cur 

manat  rara  meas  lacrima  per  genas? 
cur  facunda  parum  decoro 

inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  1 

noctumis  ego  somniis 

iam  captum  teneo,  iam  volucrem  sequor 
te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles. 
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Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemulari, 
lule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
nititur  pennis  vitreo  daturus 
nomina  ponto. 

monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 
quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore, 
laurea  donandus  Apollinari, 
seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos 
verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

lege  solutis; 
seu  deos  regesve  canit,  deorum 
sanguinem,  per  quos  cecidere  iusta 
morte  Centauri,  cecidit  tremendae 

flamma  Chimaerae; 
sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
palraa  caelestes  pugilemve  equumve 
dicit  et  centum  potiore  signis 

munere  donat, 
flebili  sponsae  iuvenemve  raptum 
plorat  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque 
invidet  Orco. 
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multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnum, 
tendit,  Antoni,  quotiens  in  altos 
nubium  tractus.     ego  apis  Matinae 

more  modoque 
grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
plurimum  circa  nemus  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

carmina  fingo. 
concines  maiore  po^ta  plectro 
Caesarem,  quandoque  trahet  ferocea 
per  sacrura  clivum  merita  decorus 

fronde  Sygambros, 
quo  nihil  maius  meliusve  terris 
fata  donavere  bonique  divi 
nec  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

tempora  priscum. 
concines  laetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
publicum  ludum  super  impetrato 
fortis  Augusti  reditu  forumque 

litibus  orbum. 
tum  meae,  si  quid  loquar  audiendum, 
vocis  accedet  bona  pars,  et,  o  sol 
pulcher!  o  laudandel  canam,  recepto 

Caesare  felix. 
tuque  dum  procedis,  io  Triumphe, 
non  semel  dicemus,  io  Triumphe, 
civitas  omnis  dabimusque  divis 
thura  benignis. 
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te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
me  tener  solvet  vitulus,  relicta 
matre  qui  largis  iuvenescit  herbis 

in  mea  vota, 
fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum, 
qua  notam  duxit,  niveus  videri, 

cetera  fulvus. 
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Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 

nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 
illum  non  labor  Isthmius 

clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 
curru  ducet  Achaico 

victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
omatum  foliis  ducem, 

quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
ostendet  Capitolio  : 

sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt 
et  spissae  nemorum  comae 

fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 
Romae  principis  urbium 

flignatur  suboles  iuter  amabiles 
vatum  ponere  me  choros, 

et  iaijQ  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 
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o  testudinis  aureae 

dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas, 
o  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

douatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum, 

totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romanae  tidicen  lyrae: 

quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est 


CABMEN  IV. 

Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  alitem, 
cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
permisit  expertus  fidelem 
Inppiter  in  Ganymede  flavo 

olim  iuventas  et  patrius  vigor 
nido  laborum  propulit  inscium 
vemique  iam  nimbis  remotis 
insolitos  docuere  nisus 
venti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus, 
nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae  ; 
qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
intenta  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 
iam  lacte  depulsum  leonem 
dente  novo  peritura  vidit : 
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LIB.  IV.   CAR.  IV. 
videre  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  VindeUci ;— quibus 
mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 
tempus  Amazonia  securi 
dextras  obanuet,  quaerere  distuli, 
nec  scire  fas  est  omnia;— -sed  diu 
lateque  victrices  catervae 
consiliis  iuvenis  revictae 
sensere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles 
nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus 
posset,  quid  Augusti  paternus 
in  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  • 
est  in  iuvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
progenerant  aquilae  columbam; 
doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant; 
utcunque  defecere  mores, 
indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
quid  debeas,  o  Roraa,  Neronibus, 
testis  Metaurum  liumen  et  Hasdrubal 
devictus  et  pulcher  fugatis 
ille  dies  Latio  tenebris, 
qui  primus  abna  risit  adorea, 
dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
ceu  flamma  per  taedas  vel  Eurus 
per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 
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post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus 
Romana  pubes  crevit,  et  impio 
vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
fana  deos  habuere  rectos, 
dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal: 
cervi,  luporum  praeda  rapacium, 
sectamur  ultro,  quos  opimus 

fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 
gens,  quae  creraato  fortis  ab  Ilio 
iactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra 
natosque  maturosque  patres 
pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 
duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
per  danma,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 
non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem, 
monstrumve  submisere  Colchi 
maius  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
merses  profundo,   pulchrior  evenit ; 
luctere,   multa  proruet  integrum 
cum  laude  victorem  geretque 
proelia  coniugibus  loquenda. 
Karthagini  iam  non  ego  nuntios 
mittam  superbos:    occidit,  occidit 
spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
nominis  Hasdrubale  interempto : 
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nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus, 
quas  et  benigno  numine  luppiter 
defendit  et  curae  sagaces 
expediunt  per  acuta  belli 


CARMEN  V. 

Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  Romulae 
custos  gentis,  abes  iam  nimium  diu; 
maturum  reditum  polKcitus  patrum 
sancto  concilio  redi. 

lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae: 
instar  veris  enim  voltus  ubi  tuus 
affulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

et  soles  melius  nitent. 
ut  mater  iuvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  aequora 
cunctantem  spatio  longius  annuo 

dulci  distinet  a  domo, 

votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
curvo  nec  faciem  litore  dimovet: 
sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus 

quaerit  patria  Caesarem. 
tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
rtutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  Faustitas, 
pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae, 

culpari  metuit  Fides, 
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nuUis  polluitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas, 
laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae, 
culpam  poena  premit  comes. 

quis  Parthum  paveat,  quis  gelidum  Scythen,    35 
quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
fetus,  incolumi  Caesare]   quis  ferae 
bellum  curet  Hiberiael 

condit  quisque  diem  coUibus  in   suis, 
et  vitera  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores;  30 

hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus  et  alteris 
te  mensis  adhibet  deum; 

te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
defuso  pateris  et  Laribus  tuum 
miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris 


et  magni  raemor  Herculis. 

longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
praestes  Hcsperiae !    dicimus  integro 
sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi, 
cum  sol  Oceano  subest. 


CARMEN  VI. 

Dive,  quem  proies  Niobea  niagnae 
vindicem   linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Bcusit  et  Troiao  prope  victor  altae 
Phthius  Achilles, 
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ceteris  maior,  tibi  miles  irapar, 
filius  quaravis  Thetidis  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 
cuspide  pugnax. 

ille,  raordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
pinus  aut  irapulsa  cupressus  Euro, 
procidit  late  posuitque  collum  in 
pulvere  Teucro : 

ille  non  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
sacra  raentito  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis 
falleret  aulam; 

sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefas  heu, 
nescios  fari  pueros  Achivia 
ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 
matris  in  alvo, 

ni  tuis  victus  Venerisque  gratae 
vocibus  divom  pater  annuisset 
rebus  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 
alite  rauros. 

doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae, 
Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  arane  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Caraenae, 
levis  Agyieu. 

spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
carminis  nomenque  dedit  po6t:ie  : 
virginum  primae  puerique  clai-is 
patribus  orti, 
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Deliae  tutela  deae  fugaces 
lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 
Lesbium  servate  pedem  meique 
pollicis  ictum, 

rite  Latonae  puerum  canentes, 
rite  crescentem  face  Noctilucam, 
prosperam  frugum  celeremque  pronos 
volvere  menses. 

nupta  iam  dices:  ego  dis  amicum, 
saeculo  festas  referente  luces, 
reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 
vatis  Horatl 
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CARMEN  VII. 
<.- 
Diffugere  nives,  redeunt  iam  gramina  campis 

arboribusque  comae; 
mutat  terra  vices  et  decrescentia  ripas 
flumina  praetereunt; 

Gratia  cum  Njmphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet 

ducere  nuda  choros: 
immortalia  ne  speres,  monet  annus  et  almum 

quae  rapit  hora  diem. 

frigora  mitescunt  Zephjrris,  ver  proterit  aestas 

interitura,  simul 
pomifer  Autumnus  fruges  effuderit,  et  mox 

truma  recurrit  iners. 
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damna  tamen  celerea  reparaut  caelestia  lunae: 

nos,  ubi  decidimus, 
quo  pater  Aeneas,  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus,        15 

pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 

quis  scit,  an  adiiciant  hodiernae  crastina  summae 

tempora  di  superil 
cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient  heredis,  amico 

quae  dederis  animo.  ^ 

cum  semel  occideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

fecerit  arbitria, 
non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

restituet  pietas^ 

infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  15 

liberat  Hippolytum, 
nec  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

vincula  Pirithoo. 


CARMEN  VIIL 

Donarem  pateras  grataque  commodus, 

Censorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus; 

donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 

Graiorum,  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium, 

quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit  aut  Scopas, 

hic  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

sollera  nunc  hominem  ponere,  uunc  deum. 
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sed  non  haec  mihi  vis,  non  tibi  talium 
res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens. 
gaudes  carminibus;  carmina  possumus 
donare  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 
non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 
per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
post  mortem  ducibus,  non  celeres  fugae 
reiectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae, 
non  incendia  Karthaginis  impiae 
eius,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 
lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 
laudes  quam  Calabrae  Pierides:  neque, 
si  chartae  sileant  quod  bene  feceris, 
mercedem  tuleris.     quid  foret  Iliae 
Mavortisque  puer,  si  tacitumitas 
obstaret  meritis  invida  Romulit 
ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  Aeacum 
virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 
vatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulia 
dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori; 
caelo  Musa  beat.     sic  lovis  interest 
optatis  epulifl  impiger  Hercules, 
clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis 
quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates, 
omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 
Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus. 
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Ne  forte  credas  interitura,  quae 
longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
non  ante  volgatas  per  artes 
verba  loquor  socianda  chordis: 
non,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque  et  Alcaei  minaces 
Stesichorique  gi-aves  Camenae; 
nec,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreou, 
delevit  aetas;   spirat  adhuc  amor 
vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellaa 

non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri 
crines  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 
mirata  regalesque  cultus 
et  comites  Helene  Lacaena, 

primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
direxit  arcu;   non  semel  Ilios 
vexata;   non  pugnavit  ingens 
Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus 
dicenda  Musis  proelia;  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
coningibus  puerisquo  primus. 
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vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
multi;   sed  omnes  illacrimabilea 
urgentur  ignotique  longa 

nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
paullum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
celata  virtus.     non  ego  te  meis 
chartis  inomatum  silebo, 
totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
impune,  LoUi,  carpere  lividas 
obliviones.     est  animus  tibi 
•   rerumque  prudens  et  secundis 
temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
vindex  avarae  fraudis  et  abstinens 
ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae, 
consulque  non  unius  anni, 
sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus 
iudex  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
reiecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
voltu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 
non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 
recte  beatum :   rectius  occupat 
nomen  beati,   qui  deorum 
muneribus  sapienter  uti 
duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati 
peiusque  leto  flagitium  timet, 
non  ijle  pro  caris  amicis 
aut  patria  timidus  perire. 
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0  crudelis  adhuc  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
insperata  tuae  cum  veniet  pluma  superbiae 
et,  quae  nunc  umeris  involitant,  deciderint  comae, 
nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae 
mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam, 
dices,  heu,  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  alterum: 
quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit, 
vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae? 


OARMEN  XL 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
plenus  Albani  cadus;   est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis; 
est  hederae  vis 

multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges;  3 

ridet  ajgento  domus;   ara  castis 
vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 
spargier  agno; 

cuncta  festinat  manus,  huc  «t  illuc 
cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae ;  10 

sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 
vertice  fumum. 
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ut  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceris 
gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 
qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinae 
findit  Aprilem, 

iure  sollemnis  mihi  sanctiorque 
paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
luce  Maecenas  meus  adfluentes 
ordinat  annos. 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petis,  occupavit 
non  tuae  sortis  iavenem  puella 
dives  et  lasciva  tenetque  grata 

compede  vinctum. 
terret  ambustus  PhaSthon  avaras 
spes,  et  exemplum  grave  pi-aebet  ales 
Pegasus  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 

Bellerophontem, 

semper  ut  te  digna  sequare  et  ultra 
quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando 
disparem  vites.     age  iam,  meorum 

finis  amorum — 
non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
femina — condi^  modos,  amanda 
voce  quos  reddas;  minuentur  atrae 

carmine  curae. 
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CARMEN  XIL 

lam  veris  comites,  quae  mare  temperant, 
impellunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae; 
iam  nec  prata  rigent  nec  fluvii  strepunt 
hiberna  nive  turgidL 

nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens, 
infelix  avis  et  Cecropiae  domus 
aeternum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 
regum  est  ulta  libidines. 

dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 
custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula 
delectantque  deum,  cui  pecus  et  nigri 
colles  Arcadiae  placent 

adduxere  sitim  tempora,   Virgili ; 
sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
si  gestis,  iuvenum  nobilium  cliens, 

nardo  vina  merebere. 
nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum, 
qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
spes  donare  novas  largus  amaraque 

curarum  eluere  efficax. 

ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
velox  merce  veni ;  non  ego  te  meis 
immunem  meditor  tingere  poculis : 
plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 
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verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri, 
nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem: 
dulce  est  desipere  in  loca 


CARMEN  XIII. 

Audivere,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
audivere,  Lyce :   fis  anus,  et  tamen 
vis  formosa  videri 

ludisque  et  bibis  impudens 

et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem 
lentum  sollicitas.     ille  vireutis  et 
doctae  psallere  Chiae 

pulcbris  excubat  in  genis. 

importimus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
(juercus  et  refugit  te,  quia  luridi 
dentes,  te  quia  rugae 
turpant  et  capitis  nives. 

nec  Coae  referunt  iam  tibi  purpurae 
nec  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  semel 
notis  condita  fastis 
inclusit  volucris  diee. 

quo  fugit  venus,  heu,  quove  color?  decens 
quo  motus?  quid  habes  illius,  illius, 
quae  spirabat  amores, 
quae  me  surpuerat  mihi. 
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felix  post  Cinaram,  notaque  et  artium 
gratarum  facies]     sed  Cinarae  breves 
annos  fata  dederunt, 
servatura  diu  parem 

comicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen, 
possent  ut  iuvenes  visere  fervidi 
multo  non  sine  risu 
dilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 
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Quae  cura  patrum  quaeve  Quiritiura 
plenis  honorum    muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevimi 
per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 

aetemet,  o,  qua  sol  habitabiles 
illustrat  oras,  maxime  principum? 
quem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper, 

quid  Marte  posses.     milite  nara  tuo 
Drusus  Grenaunos,  implacidum  genus, 
Brennosque  veloces  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendia 

deiecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici; 
maior  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 
commisit  immanesque  Raetos 
auspiciis  pepulit  secundis, 
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spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
quantis  fatigaret  ruiuis; 

indomitas  prope  qualis  undas 
exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
scindente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
vexare  turmas  et  frementem 

mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 

sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus, 
qui  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli, 
cum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
diluviem  meditatur  agris, 

ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu 

primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
stravit  humum  sine  clade  victor, 

te  copias,  te  consilrum  et  tuos 
praebente  divos.    nam  tibi,  quo  die 
portus  Alexandrea  supplex 
et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 

Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 
imperiis  decus  arrogsivit. 

te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis 
Medusque  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scythes 
miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Komae. 
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te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines, 
Nilusque  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis, 
te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae 
duraeque  tellus  audit  Hiberiae, 
te  caede  gaudentes  Sygambri 
compositis  venerantur  armis. 


CARMEN  XV. 

Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
victas  et  urbes  increpuit  lyra, 
ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aeqnor 
vela  darem,     tua,  Caesar,  aetas 

fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes 
et  signa  nostro  restituit  lovi 
derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
pobtibus  et  vacuum  duellis 
lauum  Quirini  clausit  et  ordinem 
rectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae 
iniecit  emovitque  culpas 
et  veteres  revocavit  artes, 
per  quas  Ijatinum  nomen  et  Italae 
crevere  vires  fama^ue  et  imperi 
porrecta  maiestas  ad  ortus 
Bolis  ab  Hesperio  cubili 
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custode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor 
civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
non  ira,  quae  procudit  enses 
et  miseras  inimicat  urbes. 

non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 
edicta  rumpent  lulia,  non  Getae, 
non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 

non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti. 

nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris 
inter  iocosi  munera  Liberi 

cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 
rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 

virtute  functos  more  patrum  duces 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis 

Troiamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
progeniem  Yeneris  canemus. 
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CARMEN  SAECULARE. 


Phoebe  silvarumque  potens  Diana, 
lucidum  caeli  decus,  o  colendi 
semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamur 
tempore  sacro, 

quo  Sibyllini  monuere  versus 
virgines  lectas  puerosque  castos 
dis,  quibus  septem  placuere  colles, 
dicere  carmen. 

alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
pix)mis  et  celas  aliusque  et  idem 
nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
visere  maius. 

rite  maturos  aperire  partus 
lenis,  llithyia,  tuere  matres, 
sive  tu  Luciua  probas  vocari 
seu  Genitalis. 
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diva,  producas  subolem  patrumque 
prosperes  decreta  super  iugandis 
feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

lege  marita,  » 

certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
ter  die  claro  totiesque  grata 
nocte  frequentes. 

vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  25 

quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  rerum 
terminus  servat,  bona  iam  peractis 
iungite  fata. 

fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  tellus. 
spicea  donet  Cererem  corona;  30 

nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres 
et  lovis  aurae. 

condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Bupplices  audi  pueros,  Apollo; 
siderum  regina  bicornis,  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas : 

Homa  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Iliaeque 
litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
iussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

fiospite  cursu,  40 


CARMEN  SAECULARK  129 

cui  per  ardentem  sine  fi-aude  Troiam 
castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
liberum  munivit  iter,  daturus 
plura  relictis : 

di,  probos  mores  docili  iuventae,  45 

di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Romulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 
et  decus  omne ! 

quaeque  vos  bobus  veneratur  albis 
clarus  Anchisae  Venerisque  sanguis,  50 

impetret,  bellante  prior,  iacentem 
lenis  in  hostem  ! 

iam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures, 
iam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

nuper,  et  IndL 

iam  fides  et  pax  et  honos  pudorque 
{)ri8cus  et  neglecta  redire  virtus 
audet,  apparetque  beata  pleno 

copia  comu.  60 

augur  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus  acceptusque  novem  Camenis, 
qui  salutari  levat  ai-te  fessos 
corporis  artus, 
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si  Palatinas  videt  aequua  arces, 
remque  Romanam  Latiumque  felix 
alterum  in  lustrum  meliusque  semper 
proroget  aevum. 

quaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque, 
quindpcim  Diana  preces  virorum 
curet  et  votis  puerorum  amicas 
applicet  aures. 

haec  lovem  sentire  deosque  cunctos 
spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto, 
doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae 
dicere  laudes. 
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NOTES. 


ODE  I. 

This  Ode  is  introductory  to  the  first  three  Books  and  should 
be  compared  with  the  concluding  Ode  of  Book  iii. :  in  it  Horace 
apologizes  at  some  length  for  attempting  lyric  poetry  and 
briefly  dedicates  his  compositions  to  Maecenas. 

Nauck  suggests  with  much  reason  that  the  two  first  and  two 
last  lines  were  not  in  the  original  Ode,  hut  were  added  at  a 
later  period  when  the  poet  determined  to  dedicate  his  writings 
to  Maecenas.  When  they  are  omitted  the  Ode  is  left  perfect  as 
an  introductory  Ode,  and  the  division  of  the  stanzas  becomes 
much  more  clearly  marked,  the  first  six  beginning  with  the 
words  8unt  qnoSy  hunc,  gaudentem,  luctantem,  est  qui,  multos, 
shewing  almost  positively  to  anyone  acquainted  with  Horace'8 
fondness  for  placing  guiding  words  in  guiding  positions  that  we 
have  here  what  were  originally  the  first  words  of  three  pairs  of 
carefully  balanced  stanzas. 

'Many  and  various  are  the  pursuits  and  aims  of  men  to 
which  they  cling  tenaciously,  glory,  wealth,  ease,  war,  sport: 
I,  with  the  help  of  heaven,  long  to  be  a  lyric  poet,  and  if  you, 
Maecenas,  consider  me  one,  I  shall  have  attained  the  height  of 
my  ambition.' 
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1.  Maecenas}  G.  Cilnias  Maecenas,  'Bpning  from  a  royal 
lineage,'  was  of  Etrnrian  origin,  his  ancestors  being  Lnca- 
mones  or  chieftains  at  Arretium :  cf.  3.  29.  1,  Tyrrhena  regum 
progenies.  He  was  the  patron  and  protector  {praesidium)  not 
only  of  Horace  bnt  of  Virgil,  who  also  addresscs  him  as 
O  deciUf  0  famae  merito  pars  maxima  nostra^^  Georg.  2.  40. 
His  name  continually  recurs  in  Horace,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  facts  of  his  life  is  essential. 

atavls]  The  order  is  pater,  avm,  proavus,  abaimSf  atavu», 
tritavus. 

2.  0  et]  For  a  similar  hiatus  after  the  interjection  o  cf.  1. 
35.  38,  and  4.  5.  37,  o  utinxim,  Epod.  12.  25,  o  ego,  Epist.  1. 19. 
19,  0  imitatares. 

8, 4.  Bunt  qno8...1ayat]  Literally,  'there  are  (those)  whom 
it  delights,'  i.e.  ♦some  take  a  pleasure  in...'  Sunt  qui  may  be 
followed  by  either  the  subjunctive  or  indicative ;  when  it  takes 
the  subj.  it  means  'there  are  (men)  of  such  a  (character)  that'; 
when  the  indicative,  it  is  much  more  definite,  and  the  two 
words  almost  coalesce  into  a  single  pronoun  =  ♦  some.'  Cf. 
the  Oreek  use  of  icTtv  ot,  which  is  declined  all  through  as  if 
a  single  word. 

4.  colleglsse]  The  phrase  *to  have  collected  Olympic  dust' 
needs  no  explanation  when  we  consider  the  cloud  of  dust  the 
chariots  would  raise  in  the  arena,  and  how  thickly  it  would 
csover  the  competitors.  The  perfect  is  used  intentionally :  men 
deUght  not  merely  in  doing,  but  in  having  done  a  feat.  Cf. 
8.  4.  61  and  3.  18.  15. 

6.  palma]  A  wreath  of  wild  olive  («firtvos)  was  the  prize  at 
Olympia,  but  a  branch  of  palm  was  also  carried  by  victors  in 
all  the  games.  The  Bomans  introduced  the  practice  in  293  b.c. 
and  the  use  of  the  word  is  very  common  as  synonymous  with 
•victory.'  In  Christian  times  the  pabn  is  a  sign  of  those 
who  have  won  the  prize  of  martyrdom. 

6.  terrarum  domlnos]  Either  agreeing  with  deos,  or  acc. 
after  evehit.  In  the  former  case  it  is  ditficult  to  see  why  the 
gods  are  specially  epoken  of  as  Mords  of  earth,'  in  fact  the 
words  seem  unnecessary,  the  phrase  evehit  ad  deos  being 
.  complete  without  them ;  in  the  latter  we  may  translate  'exalta 
to  heaven  (as  though  they  had  become,  or  as  thinking  them- 
selves)  lords  of  the  world,'  or  we  may  take  terrarum  dominos 
&s=:reges  and  suppose  that  Horace  is  referring  to  actual  'lords 
of  earfii,'  such  as  Hiero,  who  contended  at  Olympia. 


For  evehit  ad  deos  cf.  4.  2.  18,  quos  Elea  domum  re- 
ducit  I  pabna  caelestes.  Eveho  is  common  in  the  sense  of 
'carrying  up'  or  'on  high,'  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  130,  qv^s...ardens 
evezit  ad  aethera  virtus. 

7,  9.  Imnc. .  .illum]  Govemed  by  a  verb  to  be  supplied  from 
the  general  sense  of  juvat  and  evehit,  e.g.  it  delights,  it  makes 
proud. 

Of  late  years  many  scholars  have  advocated  an  entirely 
fresh  translation  of  this  difficult  passage.  They  place  a  full 
stop  after  nobiliSf  make  terrarum  dominos  the  direct  acc.  after 
evehit,  and  hune  and  illum  in  apposition  to  it,  the  coUeotive 
word  dominos  being  thus  split  up  into  its  individual  compo- 
nents.  Terrarum  dominos  in  this  case  means  the  Romans  in 
opposition  to  the  Greeks  already  mentioned.  Translate:  'The 
lords  of  the  world  it  exalts  to  heaven,  one  if...another  if...* 
The  awkward  stop  after  nobilis  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of 
the  second  stanza  is  a  great  objection  to  this  view,  and,  if 
Nauck'8  theory  of  the  original  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  be 
right,  the  objection  to  a  full  stop  after  nobilis  is  ahnost  fatal. 

8.  tergeminis  honoribus]  'triple  magistracies,'  i.e.  the 
curule  aedileship,  praetorship  and  consulship,  the  three  great 
ofi5ces  which  were  the  object  of  Roman  ambition. 

10.  Libyds]  The  corn-land  of  Italy,  which  was  continually 
decreasing  owing  to  the  increase  of  parks,  vineyards,  oUve- 
yards,  and  pasture-lands,  was  y^arly  becoming  more  and  more 
inadequate  to  supply  the  requirements  of  Rome,  which  de- 
pended  largely  for  its  supplies  on  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Sicily, 
much  as  England  now  becomes  yearly  more  dependent  on 
America.    Cf.  2.  15.  1  n. 

12.  Attallcls  condiclonibus]  'Terms  such  as  an  Attalus 
could  offer.'  The  wealth  of  these  kings  of  Pergamus  was  pro- 
verbial;  Pliny  relates  that  Attalus  U.  made  a  bid  of  100  talents 
for  a  single  picture,  cf.  2.  18.  5.  The  use  of  condicio  is  very 
dassical.  The  word  should  always  be  spelt  with  a  c :  it  is  not 
from  condo,  as  deditio  is  from  dedo,  but  from  cum  and  dic  the 
root  of  dico,  deiKWfu,  &c.  We  give  to  both  condicio  and  cm- 
axtio  the  same  sound  *sh,'  and  hence  the  confusion  of  spelling. 
The  Romans  would  have  pronounced  the  former  with  a  k  the 
latter  with  a  t  sound. 

13.  dlmoveas]  Notice  the  use  of  the  2nd  person  sing.  in  an 


indefinite  Ben8e=*any 
would  ever  move 


one,'    We  should  say  here  *no  one 
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Cypria]     CvpniB  from  its    situation    held    an    important 
position  m  regard  to  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterrane^f  he^ 
Cypnan  barks '  would  be  well  known.  " 

^i?Tr^^^  ^^^—^^^^— Icartls— Afrlcuml  Noticeverv 
carefuUy  Horace'8  singular  fondneBs  for  specializing  genlrS 
words  Buch  as  ship.'  'sea,'  ♦waves,'  *wind.' by  giving  to  each 
'a  local  habitation  and  a  name':  the  effect  is  to  give  defi^^ 
ne^  aud  reahty      Numerous  instancee  occur  in  ahno8t7vm 

•  jT^^  learned  verse-makers  of  Alexandria  had  previouslv 
camed  the  practice  to  excess. 

14.  pavidusj  Trembling  because  of  his  inexperience.  which 
wouid  make  him  exaggerate  the  dangers.  OreUi  savs  ^pavidm 
Jrequeris  nautarum  imderou^ ;  but  this  is  not  so:  the  epithet  i« 
not  a  mere  standard  epithet  for  sailors,  the  point  is  that  the 
man  is  afraid  because  he  is  not  a  sailor  but  a  landsman,  cf 
±ac.  Ann.  J  2d,  mtles  pavidug  et  casuum  maris  ignarm.  Tht 
epithets  of  Horace  are  never  idle;  no  writer  more  carefullv 
attaches  a  defanite  use  to  each.     It  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 

rfifstTwt^rom^^^^^^  "^^^^^'"-'  ^-^-'^'  ^'^^"•-  - 

18.    lndocllis  pati]    See  1.  3.  25  and  note. 
8. 16*37^^^°^^  'liumble  circumstances, '  cf.  1.  12.  43  n.  and 

fblT^it/'  /  ?i  ^Y^  is  whole,  entire:  hence  dies  solidus, 
that  part  of  the  day  which  should  not  be  broken  into  the 

solidus  est;  nenw  ex  tllo  mihi  quidquam  eripuit.  The  next 
noon  ^  ^*  *^'  ''^''"^"'  ^  '^  *^i°S  ^  long  siesta  at 

22.    Btratufl  membra]  'his  limbs  stretched.' 
eoo!he:M  ;}eep'""'  ~'  ^'^  "'^'  ^^"^  '''''''  ^' 

237  *<ndor  htuum  clangorque  tubarum,  'the  shriek  of  home 
and  braying  of  trumpets,'  ilJustrates  their  sound,  and  thev  are 
depicted  m  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 

thp^rf^rf??!'*!®'^^^^  'abhorred.'  Though  the  verb  is  deponent 
the  participle  has  a  passive  sense.  This  is  the  case  with  manv 
deponent  verbs.  e.g.  abominatus,  modulatus,  meditatus. 


sub  love  frtgido]  'beneath  the  cold  heaven.*  Jupiter  is  the 
god  of  the  bright  sky,  and  sub  Jove  is  =  «u6  divo  or  sub  dio, 
3.  2.  5.  This  is  clear  from  the  etymology,  Jupiter  being 
=Diupater,  and  Diu  being  from  an  Indo-European  root  div 
(wbence  divus^  dies^  Zei>s,  Atds  or  Atfor,  <&c.)  which  indicates 
'brightness.'    Cf.  too  Diespiter,  1.  34.  6  and  3.  2.  29. 

28.  teretes]  See  2.  4.  21  n.  The  cords  are  not  loosely 
made  but  carefuUy  and  neatly  twisted,  'shapely,'  and  therefore 
strong. 

29.  me]  Notice  the  pronoun  put  first  to  indicate  the 
transition  from  the  pursuits  of  other  men  to  that  which 
Horace  makes  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

hederae]  Ivy  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  in  consequence, 
he  beiug  the  god  of  inspiration  (see  2.  19.  6  n.),  the  symbol  of 
poets,  cf.  Virg.  Ecl.  7.  25,  hedera  crescentem  ornate  poetam. 

doctarmu  ftontium]  'poetic  brows' — "this  is  the  regular 
meaning  of  doctus  in  the  Latin  poets,"  ElHs,  Cat.  35.  16  n. 

32.  secemunt  populo]  So  3.  1.  1,  Odi  profanum  vulgus 
et  arceo.  The  poet  by  his  inspirations  is  separated  from  the 
vulgar  throng  to  whom  the  world  of  imagination  is  unknown, 
but  he  is  only  so  when  the  Muses  are  favourable,  'if  neither 
iloes  Euterpe  restrain  the  pipes  nor  Polyhymnia  shrink  from 
tuning  the  Lesbian  lyre.' 

tibias]  Plural,  because  two  pipes,  one  of  a  higher  the 
other  of  a  lower  pitch,  were  usuaUy  employed;  see  iUustration 
in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 

34.  Lesboum]  Lesbos  was  the  native  place  of  Terpander 
(700—650  B.c.)  and  Alcaeus,  and  also  the  island  'where  bum- 
ing  Sappho  loved  and  sung.'  Hence  the  lyre  is  caUed  Lesbian 
after  the  birthplace  of  those  'lyric  bards'  among  whom  Horace 
desires  to  be  ranked.     For  barbitos  cf.  1.  32.  4  n. 

36.  subliml...]  The  triple  recurrence  of  this  idea  in  this 
Ode  here  and  Unes  6  and  30  is  somewhat  awkward.  OreUi 
endeavours  to  distinguish  between  the  three  phrases,  but  at 
nny  rate  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  them. 


ODE  II. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  Augustus  as  the  ahnost  divine  pro- 
tector  and  guardian  of  the  Boman  state.  It  commences  with 
an  account  of   the  portents  which  indicated  the  wrath  of 
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tlie  gods  at  the  mnrder  of  Caesar  (on  the  Ides  of  March 
B.C.  44)  1-20,  aUudes  to  the  civil  war  which  foUowed  2oI 
24,  asks  to  what  god  the  duty  of  expiating  the  guilt  of 
Eome  shaU  be  assigned,  and  finaUy  gives  the  preference  to 
Mercury,  who  (Une  40)  is  supposed  to  take  upon  him  the  fonn 
of  Augustus.  The  Ode  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  Augustns 
may  long  Uve  to  guide  and  guard  the  state. 

The  mention  of  rnagnos  triumphos  in  line  49  has  suRcestea 
the  year  29  b.c.  as  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Ode 
In  that  year  Augustus  retumed  to  Rome  as  sole  master  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  on  the  7th  and  foUowing  days  of  SextUis 
thereafter  caUed  Augustus)  celebrated  his  triple  t^iumph  ov 
the  Dalmatians,  over  Cleopatra  at  Actium.  and  over  the  Alex- 
andrians.  If  however  so  late  a  date  be  assigned  to  it,  the 
f.Ti  L'''  ^^A^  he  actuaUy  received  the  title  of  prilicep. 
(cf.  1.  50)  would  smt  better.    H.  T.  Pluss  argues  stronglyfor 

Vnr^r^'^'  ^\*^'  ^f-  ^^  i^^ediately  after  the  defeat  of  k 
Pompems,  when  the  portents  which  foUowed  the  death  ct 
Caesar  were  past  but  not  forgotten,  and  when  Octavian  first  be- 
gan  to  be  regarded  as  the  possible  saviour  of  the  state,  cf.  1.  25. 
.  ^®.7^ole  Ode  18  to  be  compared  with  the  briUiant  passage 

iJ^f'  ^rSi-  V  ^^^  *^  '^^  ^"^'  ^°d  ^e  descripUon  of  the 
portents  with  Shakespeare,  Jul.  Caes.  Act  1,  sc.  3. 

1.  satis  terrifl  nlvls. .  .grandinis  misit]  Nauck  rightly  calls 
attention  to  the  clearly  intentional  repetition  of  the  syllablt 

IV  i  ."^^n^^  ^®®^  ^^  '^  ^^'^^^  ^ere  endeavouring— somewhat 
theatncaUy— to  maitate  the  wearisome  whistling  of  the  wind 
m  stormy  weather.     Cf.  4.  13.  2  n. 

Not  employing  rhyme  as  we  do,  the  Roman  poets,  especiallv 
the  earher  ones,  deUghted  in  'aUiteration,  assonance,  repetition 
of  the  same  or  smiilar  words  syUables  and  sounds ' :  see  Munro 
Lucr.  Index  s.  v.  •  aUiteration '. 

2.  rabente]  So  MUton,  Par.  Lost,  Bk  2.  173,  'should 
intermitted  vengeance  arm  again  His  red  Hght  hand  to 
plague  us.'  ^ 

3.  sacrasarces]  Arx  from  arceo  (Gk.  ipK^to,  d\K^),  a  place 
of  defenoe  The  northem  summit  of  the  CapitoUne  was  techni- 
caUy  caUed  the  Arx,  as  having  been  traditionaUy  the  first  hUl 
occupied  as  a  *stronghold.'    On  the  southem  summit  was  the 
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great  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  the  two  summits  would 
naturally  be  termed  sacrae  arces.  The  god  oould  hardly  indi- 
cate  his  wrath  more  clearly  than  by  striking  with  his  thunder- 
bolt  the  very  temple  erected  in  his  honour. 

4.  Urbem]  when  used  by  itself  is  always  the  city,  i.e.  Rome: 
urbs  and  gentes  include  the  whole  world,  cf.  the  weU-known 
motto  urbi  et  orhi. 

4,  5.  terruit...terruit]  Horace  is  extremely  fond  of  this 
method  of  connecting  stanzas  or  sentences  by  the  repetition  of 
an  emphatic  word.  He  always  avoids  if  possible  coupling 
Bentences  together,  so  to  speak,  mechanically,  by  the  use  of 
such  words  as  et,  nam,  enim  &c.  Cf.  U.  21,  23,  audiet...audiety 
1.  3.  28,  ignem...po8t  ignem,  2.  4.  6,  m^vit...movit,  2.  16.  33, 
te..,tibi...tef  4.  2.  13,  cecidere...cecidit.  In  other  cases  the 
emphatic  word  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  3.  2.  12,  vtori,  mors, 
3.  3.  60,  Trqjaey  Trojae,  3.  16.  15,  muneribua,  munera^  4.  8.  11, 
canninibus,  carmina,  the  connection  of  thought  being  thus 
made  very  close. 

6.  saeculum...]  *The  grievous  days  when  Pyrrha  bewaUed 
Btrange  prodigies.'  Monsti^um^monestrum,  quod  monet:  that 
which  wams,  a  i  ortent,  prodigy. 

7.  Proteufl]  cf.  Hom.  Od.  4.  386,  Virg.  Georg.  4.  395,  was 
the  guardian  of  Neptune'8  herds  of  seals. 

7,  8.  egit  visere]  This  use  of  the  infinitive  to  express  a 
purpose  is  of  the  extremest  rarity :  Dr  Kennedy  calls  it  *a  poetio 
Graecism  occasionally  used  after  verbs  implying  motion,  pur- 
poBe.'  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  1.  527,  populare  penates  venimus,  and 
Plaut.  Cas.  3.  5.  48,  ego  huc  missa  sum  ludere.  Horace  is 
flingularly  fond  of  employing  the  infinitive  after  verbs  which  do 
not  ordinarUy  admit  it,  but  I  can  find  no  instance  strictly 
parallel  with  this. 

11.    Buperiecto]  sc.  terris:  'the  aU-covering  flood.* 

13.  vldimuB]  Notice  how  the  verb,  by  its  abrapt  and  promi- 
nent  position,  at  once  brings  the  mind  from  the  days  of  the 
flood  to  what  had  actuaUy  happened  in  the  sight  of  Uving  men. 

13  ff.    vidimus ]    Most  editors  take  this,  *we  have  seen 

the  yeUow  Tiber,  its  waves  hurled  violently  back  from  the  shore 
of  the  Tuscan  sea,  advance  to  destroy. . .  . ,'  explaining  it  by 
reference  to  an  old  theory  (mentioned  by  Herodotus,  2.  20, 
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but  rejected  by  him,  and  by  Seneca  Nat.  Quaest.  3.  26)  to 
the  eflfect  that  floods  are  due  to  the  wind  blowing  violenth 
against  the  mouth  of  a  river  and  preventing  the  efflux  of  it« 
waters.  This  is  objectionable,  first,  because  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  so  absurd  a  theory  was  widely  prevalent- 
secondly,  because  even  assuming  this  theoiy  and  assuminK 
litus  Etruscum  to  mean  the  shore  of  the  Tuscan  sea  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  waves  of  the^Tiber 
could  be  said  to  be  hurled  back  from  it.  How  can  a  river  be 
driven  back,  not  by  the  sea,  or  the  wind,  but  by  the  sea-coast' 
L.et  the  Btudent  take  a  map  of  Kome  and  observe  how  the 
liber  flows  m  a  straight  line  past  the  Campus  Martius  untUits 
course  is  checked  by  the  island  of  the  Tiber  and  an  ugly  bend- 
let  ^m  then  notice  that  on  the  Etrurian  side  ITuseum  litm] 
are  the  lofty  slopes  of  the  Janiculan,  and  on  the  other  (sinistra 
npa)  the  low-lymg  districts  of  the  Forum  Boarium  and  the 
velia,  and  then  let  him  consider  for  himstlf  the  renderinc  'W, 
h&xeseen  (as  any  citizen  of  Rome  could  have  seen,  without 
aiiy  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  floods)  the  yellow  Tiber  (yeUower 
than  ever  with  the  flood),  its  waves  hurled  back  with  violence 
from  the  (steep)  banks  on  the  Etrurian  side  (against  which  the 
whole  force  oi  the  stream  would  come),  and  advance  (as  thev 
naturaUy  would,  checked  by  the  river-bend  and  the  island)  to 
destroy,  &c. . .  '  Any  citizen  of  London  might  see  the  same 
effect  produced  by  the  Thames  being  driven  back  from  the 
lofty  embaukment  of  the  Middlesex  shore  to  flood  the  humbler 
dwelhngs  of  the  Surrey  side. 

,.  ^^'  .^?-  monumenta  regla  templaque  VeBtael  Numa  Pompi- 
hufl  built  a  circular  temple  of  Vesta  aud  a  palace  (Regia)  attaehed 
to  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.  Being  situated  close  to  the 
low  region  caUed  Veha  (from  velum,  a  sail),  they  would  stand 
unmediately  m  the  way  of  the  inundation. 

17.  mae]  Hia,  or  Rhea  Silvia,  is  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of 
the  nver  mto  which  she  was  thrown,  and  is  represented  as  bv 
the  •maportunity  of  her  complaints'  {nimium  querem)  mmg 
her  husband  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  great  descendant.  that 
Juhus  whose  name  recalled  her  own. 

19.  love  non  probante]  Jupiter  had  desired  to  wam 
Eome  by  the  portents  described  1—12,  not  ruthlessly  to 
uestroy  it. 

uxorlUB]    Used  of  a  husband  who  is  too  devoted  to  his 


wife,  here  of  the  Tiber-god,  who  is  too  wiUing  to  listen  to  his 
wife'8  wishes. 

The  third  line  of  a  sapphic  stanza  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  fourth  that  they  read  almost  as  one,  and  so  render  the 
pecuhar  position  of  uxorius  admissible,  cf.  1.  25. 11  and  2. 16. 8. 

21.  clves]  Very  emphatic,  and  so  suggesting  the  fuU  idea 
'citizens  against  citizens,'  which  is  also  impHed  by  the  anti- 
thesis  quo  graves  Pcrsae  melius  perirent.  The  poet  shrinks 
from  expressing  what  he  suggests. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Ist  century  before  Christ  is  the 
history  of  civU  wars ;  these  wars  decimated  the  chief  famiUes 
at  Rome:  *the  ranks  of  youth  were  thinned  by  the  crimes  of 
their  sires.'  The  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  SuUa,  the  battles 
of  PharsaUa  Ib.c.  48),  PhUippi  (b.c.  42)  and  Actium  (b.c.  31), 
would  be  fresn  in  every  memory. 

22.  graves  Persae]  The  Persian  empire,  dating  from  Cyrus 
(b.  c,  559),  was  destroyed  by  Alexander,  but  the  Koman  poets 
use  the  words  Persae  and  Medi  generaUy  with  reference  to  any 
Oriental  people,  but  especiaUy,  as  here,  of  the  Parthians  who 
occupied  what  had  been  the  Persian  empire.  By  defeating 
and  destrojing  Crassus  at  Charrae  (the  Charran  of  the  Acts) 
B.c.  63  and  capturing  the  Roman  standards,  they  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  imagination  of  the  Komans.  Their 
progress  was  stopped  by  two  defeats  inflicted  on  them  by 
Ventidius,  the  legate  of  Antony,  b.  c.  39  and  38,  and  the  lost 
Btandards  were  finaUy  recovered  by  negotiation,  b.  c.  20.  Coins 
are  extant  with  the  legend,  signis  parthicis  receptis,  and  the 
Bubject  ia  referred  to  by  Horace  and  other  poets  with  wearisome 
iteration.  Cf.  Epist.  1.  12.  26,  Ov.  Fast.  6.  693,  Virg.  G.  4. 
560. 

25.  quem...]  'What  divinity  is  the  people  to  invoke  for 
(i.e.  to  aid)  the  fortunes  of  our  faUing  power?' 

26.  Imperlum]  Not  •empire'  in  the  sense  of  a  country 
ruled  by  an  emperor,  but  in  the  sense  of  'miUtary  sway,'  the 
proper  meaning  of  imperium.     See  however  4.  15.  14  n. 

27.  vlrgines  sanctae]  The  vestal  virgins,  as  guarding  the 
etemal  fire  of  Vesta,  which  was  symboUcal  of  the  eternity  of 
ilome,  would  be  speciaUy  bound  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  the 
Btate,  of  which  they  were  regarded  as  an  integral  and  essential 
portion.  Thus  when  Horace  wishes  to  say  'whUe  Kome  shaU 
last,  he  Ubes  the  expression  dum  Capitolium...scandet  cum 
tacita  vtrgine  pontifex,  3.  30.  8. 
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27,  28.  mlnns  andlentem  carmlna]  Wickham  well  trans- 
lates  'turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  litanies.'  Carmen  {  =  C(umen, 
from  a  root  kas,  meaning  to  say)  would  be  applicable  to  anv 
formala  of  words  chanted  or  recited. 

29.  partes]  So  frequently  in  the  plural  of  that  which 
is  allotted  to  any  one,  *task';  cf.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  11.  6.  3,  tuum 
est  hoc  muntM,  tuae  partes^  and  Hor.  A.  P.  194,  Aciorii 
partes  chorus  officiumque  virile  \  defendat. 

31.  na1)e...]  from  Hom.  H.  5.  186,  v€<pfKTj  elXvfihoi  lofiQvv, 
to  ApoUo  the  Sun-god  the  phrase  is  especially  applicable.  Thi 
'  cloud '  is  not  a  dark  but  a  radiant  cloud ;  cf .  Rev.  10. 1, '  another 
mighty  angel...clothed  with  a  cloud,'  and  the  v€<f>i\rj  (punivrj  at 
the  Transfiguration. 

82.  angnu']  i.e.  as  the  god  of  Delphi  and  oracles.  Augurh 
strictly  one  who  interprets  the  cries  of  birds,  from  avis,  and 
garriref  to  chatter,  Gk.  yrjpvot. 

33.  Erydna  ridens]  '  sweetly-smiling  queen  of  Eryx.' 
Ilidens  =  (piXofifieidiii.  Mt  Eryx  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  probably  built  by  the  Phoenicians  to  their  goddes:^ 
Astarte  (the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old  Testament),  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Aphrodite  and  the  Romans  with  Venus. 

35.  8lve  neglectum...]  'Or  if  thou,  our  founder,  dost 
regard  thy  neglected  family  and  descendants.'  Auctor,  as  the 
sire  of  Romulus.  Augustus  had  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor 
in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Respicis  is  used  exactly  as  our  English  'regard':  it  mean- 
to  turn  the  head  round  to  pay  attention  to  anyone :  e.  g.  to 
acknowledge  the  salutation  of  a  passer-by,  Juv.  3.  185,  ut  tt 
respiciat  clauso  Veiento  labello. 

37.  lado]  In  bitter  irony:  the  god  delights  in  war,  6' 
3.  29.  50,  Fortuna  is  described  as  ludum  insolentem  ludere  per- 
tinax,     Cf.  too  the  use  of  spectacula  Marti  in  1.  28.  17. 

88.  leves]  Tf^tice  iSvis;  it  is  identical  with  the  Gk.  Xewt, 
(Xetf  os),  while  ISvis  is  identical  with  iXaxvs.  So  levie,  2.  7.  21, 
2. 11.  6,  4.  6.  28. 

39.  Maurl  pedltis]  Some  would  read  •Marsi'  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  Moors  and  Numidians  were  all  horsemen,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  foot-soldiers  were  never  employed 
by  them.  Orelli  takes  peditis  in  the  sense  of  ^unhorsed,'  and 
nrges  that  this  adds  to  the  force  of  the  picture  and  gives  a  rea- 
Bon  for  the  fierceness  {acer  vultus)  the  Moor  exhibits,  but  I  can- 


not  think  that  anyone  would  naturally  give  such  a  special 
meaning  to  peditis  in  reading  the  stanza. 

41.  Blve  mutata...]  'Or  if  thou,  O  winged  son  of  kindly 
Maia,  dost  change  thy  guise  and  take  upon  thee  on  earth  the 
formof  a  youth  (i.e.  Augustus),  submitting  to  be  called  the 
avenger  of  Caesar  (Julius).' 

luvenem]  Augustus  was  bom  b.c.  63,  but  juvenis  includes 
the  whole  military  age  between  17  and  45.  Virgil  twice  (Ed. 
1.  43;  G.  1.  500)  calls  him  juvenis;  the  word  seems  specially 
chosen  to  suggest  hope  and  expectation. 

42.  ales]  because  of  the  petasus  and  talaria,  the  winged 
cap  and  anklets  he  wore  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

45.  ierai...redea8]  'May  it  be  long  before  thon  dost 
return.'  Notice  the  flattery  of  redeas:  Augustus  being  an 
incamate  deity  does  not  merely  go  to  heaven,  but  retums  to 
it  as  his  original  dwelling. 

50.  pater]  i.e.  pater  patriae,  the  title  of  which  Cicero  was 
Bo  proud  (see  Mayor  on  Juv.  8.  244,  Roma  p^trem  patriae 
Ciceronem  libera  dixit):  it  was  only  formally  conferred  on 
Augustus  in  b.  c.  2,  but  had  been  long  applied  to  him  before  in 
common  talk,  cf.  3.  24.  27  n. 

prlnceps]  See  4. 14.  6  n. 

51.  Medos]  see  L  22  n.  The  Median  supremacy  preceded 
the  Persian,  Astyages  the  last  Median  king  having  been  over- 
thrown  by  'Cyrus  the  Persian,'  but  even  Greek  writers  use  the 
adjective  as  =  Persian  (e.g.  in  Thuc.  ra  Mi^St^d^the  Persian 
war),  and  in  Horace  it  =  Parthian.  No  doubt  it  is  not  mere 
carelessness  which  makes  the  Roman  poets  speak  of  'Medes* 
and  •Persians'  instead  of  'Parthians':  by  so  doing  they  suggest 
a  comparison  between  the  exploits  of  Rome  and  the  victories  of 
Salamis  and  Marathon. 

equitare]  The  Parthian  light  horsemen  amid  their  sandy 
deserts  were  the  dread  of  the  heavy-armed  Roman  legionaries, 
who  were  entirely  incapable  of  resisting  their  rapid  and  de- 
sultory  attacks.  Cf.  2.  13.  18,  and  note  on  1.  19.  11.  The 
word  equitare  conveys  also  a  collateral  notion  of  *careering'  as 
ifinscom,  cf.  4.  4.44. 

52.  Caesar]    Emphatically  placed  last. 

ODE  in. 

*  0  ship  that  conveyest  Virgil  to  Greece,  duly  deUver  up  the 
precious  hfe  entrasted  to  thy  care.  Bold  indeed  was  the  man 
who  first  tmsted  himself  to  the  eea,  but  his  was  only  one  of  the 
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many  implous  attempts  which  men,  such  as  Prometheus 
Daedalus  and  Hercules,  have  made  to  transgress  the  limits 
which  God  in  his  providence  has  appointed:  the  constant 
renewal  of  these  attempts  prevents  Jupiter  from  laying  aside 
his  thunderbolts  of  wrath.' 

For  Virgil's  intimacy  with  Horace  see  Sellar's  Virgil  pp 
120—126.  Virgil  and  Varius  first  introduced  Horace  to 
Maecenas:  Horace  speaks  of  them  with  singular  afifection  in 
Sat.  1.  5.  41  as  animae  quales  neque  candidiores  \  terra  tulit, 
neque  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter—^souls  than  which  never  did 
earth  produce  purer,  souls  to  which  no  second  man  is  more 
closely  knit  than  I  am.'  So  too  Sat.  1.  6,  55  we  have  optimus 
Virgilius,  and  cf.  also  Ode  24  of  this  book.  We  only  know  of 
one  visit  of  Virgil  to  Athens,  namely  in  b.c.  19,  on  the  retum 
from  which  he  died  at  Brundisium  Sept.  21.  All  the  Odes  of 
the  first  three  Books  are  probably  of  much  earlier  date,  and 
therefore  this  Ode  would  seem  to  refer  to  an  earlier  voyage, 
such  as  may^ell  have  been  undertaken  by  the  poet  of  the 
Aeneid  to  visit  the  scenes  he  has  aided  to  immortalize.  Some 
editors  feel  the  difficulty  so  miich  that  they  either  suppose  the 
Virgil  mentioned  not  to  be  the  poet,  or  even  alter  the  name  to 
Quintilius.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to  assume  that  Virgil 
visited  Greece  twice  rather  than  to  annihilate  a  link  which 
connects  Virgil  with  Horace  as  « the  half  of  life.* 

1.  slc...]  T^hQ  QonEiTxiciion  iB  navii,  quae...dehe8,  reddoi 
precor...,  sic  te...regat pater :  '0  ship  that...owe8t,I  pray  thee 
duly  deliver  him  up...,  so  may  heaven  direct...' 

»ic  =  so,  i.e.  on  that  condition,  namely,  that  you  duly  deliver 
him  up.  Cf.  our  similar  use  of  'so  help  you  God'  in  ad- 
ministering  oaths:  the  Latins,  however,  throw  the  claupes 
with  sic  forward,  instead  of  keeping  them  to  the  end.  Cf. 
Virg.  E.  9.  30,  Sic  tua  Cyrneas  fugiant  examina  taxo8...Incipe, 
and  1.  28.  25. 

For  a  similar  invocation  to  a  ship  cf.  Tennyson,  In  Mem. 
Canto  9  et  seq.,  also  Canto  17, 

•So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 
Mid-Ocean  spare  thee,  sacred  bark.' 
dlva  potens  Cypri]  For  the  construction  see  1.  6.  10  n. 
Venus  is^  appealed  to  because  having  sprung  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea  (Atppodlrrj,  d<pp6s)  she  was  supposed  to  have  an  influence 
on  the  waves.  So  ahe  is  called  Venui  marina,  3.  26.  6  and  i. 
11. 15. 


2.    ftratres  Helenae]    Cf.  Macaulay: 

'  Safe  comes  the  ship  to  harbour 

Through  billows  and  through  gales, 
If  once  the  great  Twin  Brethren 
Sit  shining  on  her  sails.' 
In  thundery  weather  a  pale-blue  flame  may  sometimes  be 
seen  playing  at  the  tips  of  the  masts  of  ships,  due  to  the  fact 
that  'points'  always  tend  to  produce  a  discharge  of  electricity. 
The  presence  of  this  flame  was  held  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  Dioscuri  and  the  safety  of  the  ship.     Italian  mariners  call 
it  the  fire  of  St  Elmo.    On  coins,  &c.  Castor  and  PoUux  are 
represented  with  a  star  on  their  foreheads. 
For  lucida  sidera,  cf.  4.  8.  31. 

4.  obstrictis  allls  praeter  lapyga]  'Keeping  all  but  lapyx 
bound  in  prison.*  For  a  description  of  the  prison-house  in 
which  Aeolus  guards  the  unemployed  winds  see  Virg.  Aen. 
1.  52  et  seq.  lapyx  is  to  be  let  loose  because  blowing  from  the 
lapygian  promontory  in  Apulia  he  would  waft  the  traveller 
from  Brundisium  to  Dyrrachium,  whence  he  would  coast  along 
past  Corcyra  and  then  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  From 
thence  he  would  pass  by  land  to  Athens,  so  that  Jinibus  Atticis 
isnotto  be  taken  strictly;  or  else  the  ship  might  be  dragged 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (cf.  the  word  5ioX/co$)  and  so 
actaally  enter  the  Peiraeus.  The  voyage  to  Greece  round 
C.  Matapan  would  be  very  exceptional :  the  most  common  plan 
was  to  proceed  from  Dyrrachium  by  land. 

alils]  'others,'  would  usually  be  cetens^  'the  others,'  'the 
rest.' 

5.  creditum]  Notice  the  same  metaphor  in  dehes,  reddas 
and  incolumem. 

9.  robur  et  aes  triplex]  *oak  and  triple  brass,'  cf.  3.  16.  2 
n.  For  a  similar  metaphor,  cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  242,  aidrip6<f>p(ai' 
re  «a/c  Thpas  elpyaafidvos. 

10.  ftagllem  tnici]  Notice  how  juxtaposition  increases 
the  force  of  the  antithesis.  So  too  pelago  ratem^  and  cf.  2.  4.  6  n. 

12.  praeclpltem]  (prae-caput^  head  foremost)  coming  down 
in  Budden  squails.  Cf^  St  Luke  8.  23,  Kari^Tj  XaiXaf ,  and  the 
word  Ka.TavyL^eiv. 

13.  decertantem]  The  preposition  seems  to  give  to  the 
verb  the  additional  force  of  fighting  it  out  to  the  end.  Horace 
seems  to  have  a  special  fondness  for  these  compounds,  cf.  1.  9. 
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11,  deproelianteSf  1.  18.  9,  dehellata^  3.  8.  65,  debacchentur, 
1.  3d.  3,  decantes. 

14.  Hyadafl]  Seven  stars  in  the  head  of  Taunis  which 
portended  rain  or  storm.  The  prose  Boman  term  for  them 
was  Suculae,  or  the  litter  of  little  pigs,  thus  indicating  s 
derivation  from  u$,  66»,  su^.  The  poets,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
reject  so  natural  and  vulgar  an  etymology,  and  connect  the 
word  with  vetp,  to  rain. 

15.  arbiter  Hadrlae]  'lord  of  the  Adriatic'  Cf.  2. 17. 19, 
tyrannuSf  and  3.  3.  5,  duxy  both  used  of  the  wind*8  'mastery' 
over  the  sea.  Arbiter=a4-biter  from  ad  and  bito,  an  obsolete 
word  meaning  'to  go,'  from  the  same  root  as  jSa/vw.  An 
'arbiter'  therefore  =  one  who  is  present  (so  in  Milton  'the 
moon  sits  arbitress'),  then  *one  who  stands  by  to  witness 
and  judge.'  Here  used  of  the  wind,  with  whom  it  rests  to 
decide  whether  there  shall  be  storm  or  calm  at  sea. 

16.  tollere  seu  ponere  volt  freta]  The  first  seu  is  omitted 
for  convenience,  as  often  in  poetry:  cf.  1.  6.  19,  1.  32.  7,  and 
similar  omissions  of  etre  and  oure  in  Greek.  Translate  '  whether 
be  wish  to  rouse  or  calm  the  sea.'  The  winds  are  said  to  calm 
the  sea  by  a  curious  idiom  which  speaks  of  them  as  causing 
that  which  their  absence  causes.  So  Sophocles,  Aj.  674, 
deivu»  arjfxa  irvevfidTuv  iKoi/JUffe  \  ffT^vovra  irbvTov.  /rcta  =  frith 
or  firth. 

17.  quem  gradiim]  'what  approach  of  death?"what  form 
of  death'8  approach?' 

18.  slccis  oculis]  i.e.  without  weeping.  Others  propose  to 
alter  siccis,  urging  that  tears  do  not  ordinarily  accompany  terror. 
but  the  ancients  certainly  in  many  respects  had  different  modes 
of  expressing  the  emotions  to  what  we  have.  Wickham  appositely 
quotes  Hom.  Od.  20.  349,  baKpv6<pLV  irlfji.Tr\avTOy  of  the  eyes  of  the 
panic-stricken  suitors. 

22,  prudens]  i.e.  providens,  'in  his  providence.' 
dissodabill]  Most  adjectives  in  -abilia  are  passive,  but  not 
unfrequently  the  poets  use  them  actively,  and  so  here  disso- 
ciabili8  =  quae  dissociat  'dividing.'  Cf.  2.  14.  6,  illacrimahikm 
Plutona,  *who  does  not  weep,'  but  4.  9.  26,  illacrimabiles 
'unwept  for.'  So  flebilis  4.  2.  21,  'weeping,'  but  1.  24.  9, 
Jlebilior  'more  wept  for.'  Virg.  G.  1.  93,  penetrabile  frigus, 
'piercing  cold,'  Lucr.  1. 11,  genitabilis  aura  'life-giving  breeze,' 
Bee  Munro  ad  loc. 


25.  andax  perpeti]  Horace  is  fond  of  this  epexegetic  or 
complementary  infinitive  after  adjectives.  It  is  very  common 
in  Greek,  e.g.  Seivbs  T^rjvai.  Its  use  is  to  limit  or  deter- 
mine  the  exact  sense  of  the  adjective  ;  a  man  may  be  bold  in 
many  ways,  e.g.  in  fighting,  talking,  &c.,  but  when  the  infini- 
tive  is  added  what  was  deficient  in  the  adjective  is  completed,  a 
full  eiplanation  (^ire^Th"?<^'s)  i»  given.  Dr  Kennedy  prefers  to 
give  it  the  name  of  the  Prolative  Inf.  because  it  extends  the  use 
of  the  adj.  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  adjectives  after  which 
it  is  used  in  the  Odes  are :  sciens,  nescius,  metuens,  timidu^, 
audax,  doctus,  indoctus,  indociliSy  dignus,  callidus,  catus,  sollers, 
pertiuax,  efficax,  praesens,  celer,  fortis,  jirmus,  segnis,  dohstUy 
blandus,  largu^,  lenis,  impotens,  nobilis.  See  Wickham's  valu- 
able  appendix.    For  its  use  after  verbs,  see  1.  15.  27  n. 

27.  lapeti  genus]  *son  of  lapetus,'  i.e.  Prometheus,  who 
stole  fire  from  heaven,  hid  in  the  stem  of  the  vapdr}^  orferula. 

28.  fraude  mala]  Probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  legal 
phrase  dolus  malus,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  malice  pre- 
pense,'  when  a  criminal  act  is  committed  with  fuU  knowledge 
of  its  criminality,  and  of  deliberate  purpose.  Others  take  fraus 
mala  as  =  a  theft  disastrous  (in  its  results),  as  explained  in 
the  next  lines. 

30.  nova  febrium...]  'a  strange  (hitherto  unknown)  troop 
of  fevers  brooded  over  the  earth.'  Incubuit  is  used  of  things 
pestilential,  or  abominable,  e.g.  ill-omened  birds,  thick  dark- 
ness,  plagues.  Wickham,  following  Orelli,  gives  MffK-rjypev,  'fell 
npon,'  but  incubuit  (from  cubare,  cumbo)  has  a  further  mean- 
ing  of  resting,  or  remaining  over,  so  as  not  to  be  got  rid  of. 

32.  semotiQue  prlus...]  'and  what  was  before  the  slow  ne- 
cessity  of  distant  death  hastened  its  approach,'  i.e.  men,  though 
necessarily  mortal,  before  this  lived  to  a  great  age,  afterwards 
only  for  a  brief  span.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of  primaeval 
man  seems  universal. 

34.  Daedalus]  (5a/5aXo?,  i.e.  varied,  or  cunningly  wrought) 
is  the  type  of  the  over-ambitious  man  of  science:  *over-flighty' 
in  his  ideas,  we  might  say :  the  meaning  of  his  name  compels 
U8  to  look  for  Buch  an  allegory  in  the  legend. 

36.  perrupit]  Final  syllable  made  long  hy  ictus.  Notice 
the  vigorous,  rugged,  laborious  character  of  the  line;  accommo- 
dation  of  sound  to  sense.    For  similar  instances  of  a  syllable 
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lengthened  where  there  is  a  strong  iotus  npon  it.  cf   1  13  fi 

^-  ^-  \t  ^-  }?'J^  '''  ^u  ^^'  3-  l^  26,  3.  24:  5.  In  all  tLe 
cases  the  syUable  lengthened  is  the  final  svllable  of  the  3rd 
pers.  sing.  of  a  verb. 

ODE  IV. 

•Now  winter  gives  place  to  the  joyous  period  of  spring:  now 
surely  is  the  season  for  festivity.  Life  is  short,  and  it  is  weU  to 
enjoy  the  present;  soon  in  any  case  will  the  night  of  Death  be 
upon  us,  putting  a  stop  to  earthly  pleasures.' 

Of  L.  Sestius  all  we  know  is  that  he  was  appointed  coruvl 
suffectu»  by  Augustus  b.c.  23,  although  he  had  been  a  vigorous 
partizan  of  Brutus.  Horace  too  had  sarved  as  a  tnburm 
mihtum  under  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and  thia  may  have  beeu  the 
origin  of  their  intimacy. 

1.  BOlvltur...]  •  Keen  winter  relaxes  his  grasp  with  welcome 
change  to  springtime  and  the  west  wind.'  solvitur:  because 
winter  binds  the  earth  in  banda  of  snow  and  ice:  cf.  1.  10, 
solutae,    For  vice  cf.  4.  7.  3. 

2.  machlnae]  'windlasses'  used  to  draw  down  to  the  sea 
{trahere)  the  barks  which  had  been  hauled  up  high  and  dry 
{siccas)  for  the  winter. 

6.  Cytherea]  From  the  island  KOerjpa  ofif  the  S.E.  of  La- 
oonia,  near  which  the  goddess  rose  from  the  sea.  The  second 
syllable  is  shortened  for  convenience  in  Latin,  great  hberty 
being  allowed  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  proper  names, 

7.  duin  graTes...]  «While  glowing  Vulcan  makes  the 
toilsome  smithy  of  the  Cyclopes  blaze.'  Venus  dances  and 
Vuloan  toils :  everything  is  aUve.  The  boUs  are  forged  ready  for 
Jupiter'8  use  in  the  summer  when  thunder  is  more  frequent. 

Some  consider  that  the  use  of  ardens  and  urit  close  together 
is  objectionable  because  of  their  similarity  of  meaning,  and 
there  is  some  authority  for  a  reading  visit.  The  word  ardem 
suggests  not  merely  a  picture  of  Vulcan  as  the  fire  of  the 
furuace  is  reflected  on  his  face,  but  also  the  idea  of  ♦eagerness,' 
cf.  Virg.  Aen.  2.  629,  ardens  insequitur, 

Notice  that  ardere  is  intransitive,  urere  active.  Cyclopea 
(KiJifXwTej),  one-eyed  monsters,  sons  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
who  forged  the  thunderboUs  of  Jove  in  Aetna,  quite  distinct  in 
conception  from  the  Homeric  Cyclopes. 
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9.  nitldum  caput  Impedire]  «to  entwine  the  glossy  head.' 

10.  BOlutae]  Cf.  1.  1.  In  winter  frost  binds  up  the  soil : 
in  spring  Zephyro  putris  se  gleba  resolvit  (Virg.  Georg.  1.  44), 
the  clod  unbinds  itseU  and  crumbles  under  the  influence  of  the 
west  wind. 

11, 12.  Immolare  agna]  'It  is  fitting  to  sacrifice  to  Faunus 
whether  he  ask  (us  to  Bacrifice)  with  a  iamb  or  prefer  (us  to 
sacrifice)  with  a  kid.'  We  should  say,  'either  with  a  lamb  if 
he  ask  it  or  a  kid  if  he  prefer  it. ' 

The  ablative  after  verbs  of  sacrificing,  the  victim  being 
represented  as  the  instrument  with  which  the  sacrifice  is  per- 
formed,  is  as  common  as  the  direct  acc. :  cf.  facere  vitula  =  io 
sacrifice  with  a  calf :  vino  libare^  &c. 

13,  14.  pauperum  tabemas  regimique  turres]  •cottages 
of  the  poor  and  palaces  of  the  great.'  Observe  the  ♦rever- 
beratingemphasis'  (VerraU)  ot  pallida  pulsat  pede  pauperum. 

pede]  because  it  was  customary  to  kick  at  a  door  especiaUy 
when  the  visitor  was  impatient,  cf.  Plaut.  Most.  2.  2.  23. 

15.  yltae  summa  hrevls. . .]  ♦  The  total  of  our  days  is  smaU 
and  forbids  us  to  commence  bope  for  a  distant  future.' 

lnchoare]  =  to  commence  what  wUl  never  be  completed. 

16.  febulaeque  Manes]  When  a  man  is  dead  he  becomes 
Jahila^Q.  subject  of  talk,'  «a  mere  name,'  and  so  the  ghosts  are 
here  caUed  'empty  names':  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  fabula 
here  is  shewn  fromthe  imitation  of  Persius  (Sat.  5.  152)  cinis  et 
nanes  etfabulafies.  For  the  very  bold  apposition  fabulae  Manes 
cf.Lucan  1.  313,  Marcellusque  loquax  et  nomina  vana  Catones, 

17.  exilis]  i.e.  exigilU  (from  exago),  what  is  drawn  out. 

tmn;  here  =  'shadowy,'  'unsubstantial.' 

18.  regna  vlni  sortiere  talls]  At  feasts  a  president  was 
chosen  by  lot  {magister,  or  arbiter  bibendi,  <rvfjLiroaLapxos,  apxiTol' 
K\iP0i,  St  John  2.  9,  'master  of  the  feast').  Tesserae,  or^dice  ' 
were  used  for  this  purpose,  or  tali,  ^knuckle-bones':  these  had 
lour  marked  sides,  and  the  highest  throw  was  when  they  all 
came  up  differently;  it  was  caUed  jactus  Veneris  (2.  7.  25)  the 
lowest  Uirow  being  cajiis, 

ODE  V. 

*Wlio  is  thy  lover  now,  Pyrrha?  He  Uttle  knows  that  thou 
art  fickle  as  the  sea :  aU  smUes  to-day,  to-morrow  storm.  Poor 
uiexperienced  youthl  I  have  gone  through  simUar  dangera 
and  escaped,  thank  heaven.' 
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A  slight  Ode,  bnt  singularly  beautiful  in  expression ;  it  is  in 
Horace's  best  manner  as  regards  style ;  it  is  apparently  perfectly 
simple  because  it  is  perfectly  finished;  summa  ars  celarit 
artem.  Any  one  who  disagrees  would  do  well  to  attempt  to 
omit  or  alter  a  single  word,  and  see  the  e£fect.  It  is  a  curioas 
fact  that  it  is  translated  by  Milton  (Occasional  Poems):  it  isnot 
well  translated,  but  even  the  best  translation  could  only  serreto 
bring  out  by  contrast  the  feUcity  of  expression  in  the  original. 

I,  2.    xnulta  in  rosa  urget]  'courts  thee  amid  many  a  rose.' 
8.     Pyrrlia]  from  Ti;/i/J6s  =  *  the  auburn-haired,'  cf.  fiavam. 

5.  simplex  mundltils]  'simple  in  thy  elegance.'    Forthe 
adj.  mufidua  see  3.  29.  14  n.    The  word  munditiae  applied  to 
a  lady'8  toilette  indicates  the  presence  of  elepance  and  taj^' 
without  ostentation  or  extravagance.    munditiis  capimur  sa 
Ovid  truly  A.  A.  3.  133.     Milton's  'plain  in  thy  neatnes^ 
savours  rather  of  the  Puritan  than  the  poet. 

6,  7.    aspera  aequora]  'the  smooth  surface  ruffled.* 

8.  emlrabitur  insolens]  emirabitur  is  only  found  here: 
it  is  a  very  strong  form  of  mirabitur.  insolens  'unused'  i.e.  to 
such  fickleness.  The  line  should  be  read  over  aloud  onceor 
twice  placing  some  stress  on  the  initial  spondees:  its  fuil  force 
will  be  at  once  clear. 

9.  credulus  aurea]  Notice  the  juxtaposition.  *Whonow 
too  fond  (or  trusting)  enjoys  the  golden  hours  of  thy  love.' 
JwreiM  =  golden,  at  its  best,  in  perfection,  cf.  aurea  aetas  'the 
golden  age.*  Schiller  has  'der  ersten  Liebe  gold'ne  Zeit'and 
Shak.  Cymbeline  4.  2,  'Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must  J  Like 
chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust.' 

II,  12.  nescias  aurae  fillacis]  The  metaphor  from  the 
sea  is  still  kept  up.  '  Ignorant  how  treacherous  is  the  breeze.' 
The  breeze  of  course  is  her  fickle  favour.  Cf.  3.  2.  20.  j^oj^ularv 
aura  =  the  breeze  of  popular  favour. 

13.  Intentata  nites]  To  inexperience  her  bright  smileB 
are  as  alluring  as  the  smiles  of  a  summer  sea.  The  brilliant 
phrase  of  Lucr.  2.  559, piacidi  pellacia  ponti,  is  a  close  parallel. 

me  tabula]  '  me  the  temple  wall  with  votive  picture  declares 
to  have  hung  up...' 

Sailors  who  had  escaped  shipwreck  were  accustomed  to 
dedicate  their  garments  to  Neptune,  sometimes  probably  with  i 
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pleture  of  the   e.ent,  though   perhaps  tabuta  only  means 
*tablet.'    See  too  3.  26,  Int. 

potenti]    with  maris^  cf.  1.  6.  10  n. 


15. 


ODE  VI. 


'Toiir  eiploits,  Agrippa,  would  be  a  worthy  theme  for 
Varius :  his  poetry  is  Homeric.  I  am  not  capable  of  treating  a 
gubject  such  as  that  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey:  one  of  my  poor 
odes  would  but  detract  from  your  fame.  Love  and  levity  alone 
befit  my  inconstant  muse.* 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  was  the  great  minister  of  Augustus  in 
war,  as  Maec^nas  was  in  peace:  Horace  had  probably  been 
urged  to  address  an  ode  to  him,  and  finding  the  task  uncon- 
genial  substitutes  this  dexterous  apology. 

1,  2.  BcriberiB  Vario...aIite]  *Ypu  shall  be  written  about 
by  Varius  as  valiant  and  victorious  (by  Varius)  a  bird  of 
Homeric  song.' 

Th»  se  lines  present  a  distinct  case  of  the  use  of  the  abl.  of 
the  personal  agent  without  ab.  Cf.  3.  3.  67,  meis  excisus  Argivis, 
Epist.  1.  19.  2,  quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus,  'which  are 
written  by  water-drinkers,'  Virg.  Aen.  1.  ^12,  uno  graditur 
comitatus  Achate  and  Juv.  13.  124,  curentur  dubii  medicis 
majoribus  aegri.  On  the  other  hand  Hor.  Sat.  2.  1.  84,  judice 
laudatus  Caesare,  may  be  explained  (with  Mimro,  see  Mayor, 
Juv.  1.  13  n.)  &8=judicio  Caesaris,  and  so  too  Od.  3.  5.  24, 
Marte...populata,  presents  no  difficulty,  Marte  hemg  =  bello. 

Orelli  and  others  try  to  avoid  this  by  saying  that  Vario 
alite  is  an  abl.  absolute:  'you  shall  be  written  of,  Varius  being 
a  bird  of  Homerio  song.'  £ut,  seeing  that  it  is  certain  that 
Horace  means  to  tell  Agrippa  that  he  '  shall  be  written  about 
by  Varius,'  it  is  incredible  that  he  shoiild  say  to  him  'you  shall 
be  written  about ' — by  whom  Agrippa  is  left  to  guess — and  then 
add  parenthetically  'Varius  being  a  great  poet,'  and  insert 
moreover  into  the  middle  of  the  parenthesis  a  description 
of  Aj,'rippa  as  'valiant  and  victorious.'  Such  a  style  of  ex- 
pression  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  Mr  Jingle.  Wickham, 
who  adopts  this  view  of  the  construction,  translates :  *  It  shall 
be  told,  but  by  Varius,  thy  bravery  and  victories,  for  he 
is  a  bird  of  Maeonian  song.'  It  wUl  be  observed  however 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  violence  which  he  does  to  the  English 
language,  he  is  obliged  after  all  to  say  'by  Varius.' 

Others  read  aliti,  an  obvious  correction,  which  only  makta 
matters  worse,  for  this  use  of  the  dative,  though  common  wuh 
the  perfect  passive  e.g.  scriptwn  est  mihi  (the  est  of  course 
Bmoothing  the  way  for  it),  is  otherwise  inadmissible. 

1.  scrlberls]  A  peculiarly  Horatian  nse  of  the  future. 
*You  shali  be  written  of,'  i.e.  if  you  will  take  my  advice.  H(') 
1.  7.  1,  laudabunt  alii — others  shall  praise,  i.e.  if  they  wish;  1. 
20.  1,  vile  potabis—you  Bhall  drinii,  i.e.  if  you  wili  atcept 
my  invitation. 

Varto]  L.  Varius  (see  1.  3,  Introduction)  was  an  epic 
writer.  Cf.  Sat.  1.  10.  43,  forte  epos  ac^r^  |  ut  nemo,  Varius 
ducit.  He  is  best  known  as  with  Plotius  Tucca  having  been 
cjommissioned  by  Augustus  to  edit  the  Aeneid  after  the  death  of 
Virgil. 

2.  Maeonli]  i.e.  Homeric,  see  4.  9.  6  n. 

3.  qoam  rem  cunque]  Thia  tmesis  with  qmcunque  is 
common  with  Horace,  e.g.  1.  27.  14.     See  1.  32.  15  n. 

navlbTiB]  e.g.  the  defeat  of  Sex.  Pompeiue  b.c.  36. 

5,  6.    gravem  Pelldae  stomachum] 

iA.rjvi.v  &€i6€  (/ca,  llriXrjiddeu  'AxiX^oy 
ovXofi^vrjv.  Hom.  H.  1.  1. 

By  rendering  fiijvis  *wrath*  as  stomachus  'bile,'  and  ro\6- 
rpoTos  as  duplex  •cunning,'  it  is  clear  that  Horace  intends 
humorously  to  depreciate  the  epic  style  which  he  refuses  to 
attempt. 

7.  cursuB  dupllclB  Ullxei] 

'Avdpa  fMoi  ivviire  Movaa  roXvTpOTOv  6i  /xa\a  iroXXa 
irXdyxeTj.  Hom.  Od.  1. 1. 

UUxeiJ  The  gen.  is  from  the  hybrid  form  Ulixeus,  which  is 
declined  as  if  it  were  of  the  2nd  declension.  Cf.  too  Achillei, 
1. 15.  34,  Penthei,  2. 19.  14,  Alyattei,  3.  16.  41. 

8.  Pelopis  domtmi]  The  disasters  of  the  house  of  Pelops 
were  the  stock  subject  for  tragedies,  numbers  of  which  deait 
with  the  crimes  or  misfortunes  of  Pelops,  Atreus,  Thyestes, 
Agamenmon,  Aegisthus,  Clytemnestra,  Orestes,  Electra,'(S:c. 

9.  tenues  grandia]  *too  vast  a  theme  for  our  slender 
verse.*  Tenues  is  of  course  in  agreement  with  the  nom.  to 
conamur,   and   grandia  in  apposition  with    the    accusativea 


stomaehum,  eursug  and  domumy  but  it  is  impossible  except  by  a 
paraphrase  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  two  adjectives  in  their 
strongly  contrasted  and  forcible  position,  see  2.  4.  6  n. 

10.  lyrae  potensj  So  1.  3.  1,  potens  Cypri,  1.  5.  15, 
potens  mariSf  3.  29.  41,  potens  suiy  Carm.  Saec.  1,  silvarum  potens. 
Horace  is  extremely  fond  of  adjectives  with  the  genitive :  ad- 
jectives  especially  which  indicate  power  or  abundance  naturally 
take  it;  e.g.  4.  8.  5,  divite  artium:  and  cf.  the  common  phrases 
voii  compoSy  mentis  compos. 

12.  culpa  deterere  ingeni]  'to  tamish  through  defect  of 
ability.* 

Notice  that  Horace  and  Virgil  adopt  the  contracted  forms 
ingeni  (2.  18.  9),  imperi  (4.  15.  14),  Ovid  the  open  one  ingenii. 
Cf.  too  1.  12.  34,  Pompili,  Tarquini  ;  4.  6.  44,  Horati. 

13.  tunica  tectum  adamantina]  Cf.  the  Homeric  expres- 
sions  xa\*ceo^a)pa^  and  x<*X/coxitw»'«  Tunicay  the  close-fitting 
nnder-garment  worn  under  the  loose  toga,  is  aptly  applied  to  a 
coat  or  shirt  of  maiL 

15.  ope  Palladia...]  Diomedes,  by  the  assistance  of  Pallas, 
actually  wounded  (hence  superis  parem)  Aphrodite  and  Ares. 
Hom.  U.  5.  881. 

16.  parem]  =  equally  matched  with. 

17.  nos]  Cf.  1.  1.  29.  The  antithesis  is  at  once  made 
clear  by  the  prominent  position  of  the  pronoun,  which  is 
thereby  contrasted  with  the  writers  already  alluded  to. 

proelia...]  'combats  of  maidens  fiercely  attacking  the  young 
men  {acrium  injuvenes)  with  pared  nails'  (i.  e.  not  wishing  to 
hort).  Others  translate  sectis,  'cut  to  a  point'  (so  as  to  be 
dangerous).    Wickham  aptly  remEirks  *who  shall  decide?* 

19.  yacoi]  i.e.  sive  vacui.  Cf.  1.  3.  16.  Translate: 
'whether  fancy-free,  or  fired  by  a  spark  of  love,  easy  as  is 
my  wont.' 

ODE  vn. 

•Many  fair  and  favourite  plac  s  are  there  on  earth,  none 
that  I  love  so  fondly  as  Tibur.  Do  you  Plancus,  whether  as 
now  in  camp  or,  as  you  wiU  be  soon,  we  trust,  at  Tibur, 
remember  that  it  is  occasionally  true  philosophy  to  forget  care 
in  wine?    Think  of  the  example  of  Teucer  in  his  troubles.' 
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L.  Munatius  Plancus  (i.e.  splay-footed),  consul  b.c.  42  and 
founder  of  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  an  accomplished  trimmer 
during  the  civil  wars,  who  however  seems  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
Biderable  favour  or  influence  with  Octavian,  who  received  the 
title  of  Augustua  on  his  proj^osal  b.c.  27. 

At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  suffering  from  melan- 
cholj  and  a  desire  to  quit  Italy.  Bj  his  use  of  tenebit,  in  con- 
trast  to  tenent  in  line  20,  Horaco  really  addresses  an  invitation 
to  Planous  to  come  to  Tibur,  of  which  he  has  already  sung  the 
praises.  This  may  seem  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  tenent  ex- 
cept  to  those  who  recollect  that  Horace  is  very  fond  of  this  use 
of  the  future,  that  he  would  certainly  not  use  tenebit  after 
tenent  without  a  definite  object,  and  tbat  he  wishes  to  suggest 
such  a  residence  rather  than  openly  propose  it.  Moreover  this 
seems  the  only  way  of  connecting  the  earlier  and  later  portions 
of  the  Ode. 

1.  landabunt]  Cf.  1.  6.  1,  =  «others  shaU  praise'  (for  aU  I 
care),  i.e.  let  others  praise. 

2.  blmaria]  The  two  harbours  of  Corinth,  Cenchreae  on 
the  Saromc  Gulf,  Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  are  well 
known. 

4     Tempe]    Notice  Tempe,  neuter  plural,  like  relxv- 

6.  Bunt,  qiilbuB...]  «Some  there  are  whose  sole  task  it  is 
to  celebrate  m  continuous  song  the  city  of  the  ever.virgin 
Pallas,  and  to  place  upon  their  brow  an  olive-wreath  plucked 
Irom  every  side.'     For  sunt  quibus,  see  1.  1.  3  n. 

Palladla  urbem]    'Adr,yrj/Aeiiyai.    intacta^ddfi^. 

6.  carmine  perpetuo]  The  poem  would  start  with  the 
earUest  period  and  give  the  history  of  Athens  'in  unbroken 
succession*  (the  exact  meaning  of  perpetuus), 

7.  undique  decerptam]    Orelli  gives  to  this  the  meaning, 
plucked  Irom  every  spot  of  Attic  soil,'  i.  e.  the  poet  adoms  his 

poem  with  accounts  of  every  famous  place  in  Attica.  Thirf  is 
correct  but  not  general  enough:  «gathered  from  every  side,' 
means  not  only  from  every  place  in  Attica.  but  also  from 
every  famous  incident  in  Attic  history. 
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oUyam]  It  waa  by  producing  the  olive  that  Athena  be- 
came  tlie  patron-goddess  of  the  city :  hence  the  poefs  wreath 
is  composed  of  olive  in  this  case. 

9.  aptum  dicet  equls  Argoa]  •  will  tell  of  Argos  as  fit  for 
horses.'  iTnro^orov,  Uom.  Arffos  is  neut.  sing. :  the  acc.  and 
abl.  plural  Argos  and  Argis  are  also  very  conaimon. 

dites]  Cf.  Soph.  El.  9:  (paaKeiu  M.vKi^vas  rds  voXvxpvcovs 
opav. 

10.  me]    Prominent  and  emphatic. 

patiens  Lacedaemon]  The  adjective  *Spartan,'  as  equiva- 
lent  to  'euduiiug,'  lias  become  English.  The  Spartan  disci- 
pline  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  Lycurgus.  ovima  =  iM- 
iSiiXa^,  II.  2.  841. 

12,  13.  Albuneae,  Anio,  Tibumi]  V.  Class.  Dict.,  or  for  a 
fuUer  description  Burn'8  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  A  full 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  topography  of  Tibur  is  essential 
for  understanding  the  Odes. 

12.  resonantis]  're-echoing,*  i.e.  to  the  roar  of  praeceps 
Anio. 

13,  14.  uda  moblllbus  pomarla  rlvls]  'orchards  watered 
by  restless  rivulets.'  Below  the  falis  the  main  stream  would 
seem  to  have  divided  into  a  quantity  of  small  rills. 

15.  albus...]  *As  the  south  wind  is  often  bright  (or  clear) 
and  sweeps  the  clouds  from  the  darkened  sky,  and  does  not  from 
its  womb  bring  forth  unceasing  rains  .  .  .  .'  Albus  is  emphatic: 
the  S.  wind  is  usually  black  and  cloudy;  sometimes  however  it 
is  white,  and  drives  the  clouds  away.  Cf.  MiIton's  account 
of  the  Deluge,  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  xi.  738, 
•Meanwhile  the  south  wind  rose  and  with  black  wings,'  <fec. 

17.    Bapiena]  i.e.  *if  you  are  wise.* 

19.  moUi]  Usually  and  naturally  taken  as  an  adj.  =  *melIow:* 
Schiitz  however  takes  it  as  Imperative  from  mollire. 

aeu  te...]  'Whether  the  camp  glittering  with  ensigns 
possess  you,  or  (as  I  hope  will  be  the  case)  ....  shall  possess 

21.  Teucer...]  This  bringing  home  of  a  general  idea  or 
remark  by  adducing  a  special  instance  from  mythology  or 
history  is  frequent  in  Horace. 
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patarem]  His  father  Telamon  refused  to  receive  him  be- 
causo  he  brought  not  back  his  brother  with  him  from  Troy. 
Cf.  Soph.  Ajax  passim. 

22.  tamen]  i.e.  notwithstanding  his  troubles. 

nda  Lyaeo]  'moist  (i.e.  heated,  the  word  being  used  awk- 
wardiy  with  tempora)  with  wine.'  Udus  or  uvidus,  Uke  madidut 
and  in  Gk.  ^e^peyfx^pos,  is  one  of  the  many  conventional  phrases 
found  in  all  languages  to  express  the  condition  of  intgxication. 
ItB  opposite  is  siccus  {*&  tee-totaller'),  1.  18.  3  and  2.  19.  18. 

LyaeuSy  Awitoy  (\uw),  i.e.  the  Beleaser,  in  Latin  Liher,  aptlj 
BO  called  here  with  reference  to  Teucer  and  his  troubles. 

23.  populea]  The  poplar  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  whose 
many  wanderings  would  occur  to  Teucer. 

25.  quo  nos]  *  Whithersoever  fortune,  kinder  than  my 
sire,  shall  guide  us,  we  will  go  .  .  .  ,* 

feret  fortnna]    Fero  is  the  derivation  offortuna, 

27.  dnce  et  auBpice]  An  Imperator  alone  had  the  right  of 
taking  the  auspices.  During  the  Republic  an  Imperator  alwaj-s 
led  the  army  into  the  field  and  so  waa  Bux  also.  Under  the 
Empire  the  chief  of  the  state  was  perpetual  Imperator,  and 
the  generals  who  conducted  his  campaigns  were  merely  Duce$. 
Duce  et  auspice  is  however  used  perfectly  generally  here,  as  we 
might  say  *guide  and  guardian.* 

Teucro ....  Teucro :  the  substitution  of  the  personal  name 
for  the  pronoun  indicates  proud  self-contidence,  and  the  re- 
petition  of  the  name  emphasizes  this.  Some  editora  however 
put  a  colon  after  auspice,  rendering  'naught  need  ye  despair 
of  with  Teucer  for  your  guide,  for  to  Teucer  hath  unerring 
Apollo  promised...,*  which  entirely  alters  the  emphasis  of  the 
passage. 

29.  ambignam...]  *That  in  a  new  land  shall  arise  a 
Salamis  of  doubtf ul  name. '  Ambiguam,  because  thereaf ter  when 
Salamis  was  mentioned  it  would  be  '  doubtful '  whether  the  old 
or  the  new  town  was  referred  to.  Cf.  Boston  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Boston  in  Amerioa. 

32.  iterabimus]  •  We  will  once  more  eseay.*  He  had  jnst 
erossed  the  sea  once  from  Troy.  Cf.  for  these  concluding  linea 
Tenny8on's  Ulysses, 

*  Souls  that  have  toiPd  and  wrought  and  thought  with  me, 

.   ^ Come,  my  frienda 

*Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world.' 
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« Say,  Lydia,  why  yon  are  so  eager  that  your  love  should  be 
the  ruin  of  Sybaris,  by  keeping  him  from  all  the  manly  exer- 
cises  in  which  he  nsed  to  excel.' 

1.  2.  per  te  deos  oro]  =per  deos  te  oro.  The  peculiar 
order  is  idiomatic  and  usual.  So  too  in  Gk.  Soph.  Phil.  468, 
tp6%  vvv  ct  rarpot ....  Ikvov/jlou 

2.  Sybarin]  A  fit  name  for  such  a  love-sick  youth.  For 
the  history  of  the  luxurious  and  effeminate  town  which  has 
provided  us  with  the  word  *  sybarite '  see  Class.  Dict. 

propereB]  Some  read  propera^,  thus  making  this  a  direct 
qaestion  instead  of  an  indirect  one,  subordinate  to  dic:  this 
is  however  impossible,  owing  to  the  oderit  which  follows, 
aud  which  can  scarcely  be  anything  but  the  subjunctive.  In 
1.  6  equitat  is  a  direct  question,  because  to  continue  with  in- 
direct  ones  would  be  wearisome. 

3.  4.  apricnm  Campum]  On  sunny  aftemoons  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Campus  Martius  was  the  regular  resort  of  all 
who  desired  air  and  exercise.  For  Campus  =  Campus  Martius 
cf.  3.  1. 11  n. 

4.  patiens]  i.e.  by  nature. 

5.  mllltarlfl] 'as  a  soldier,' i.e.  in  martialexercises.  Eiding 
vas  especially  considered  such  an  exercise,  cf.  3.  24.  54. 
atqtuiUs,  *tho8e  of  the  same  age,'  6/xrj\iK€s. 

6.  Gallica...]  *nor  guide  the  mouth  of  a Gaulish  steed  with 
japged  bit.'  Gaulish  horses  were  celebrated.  Lupatui  is  an 
adjective,  but  the  plural  lupati  or  lupata  is  used  for  a  'bit.' 
From  the  name  which  indicates  an  instrument  fumished  with 
teeth  like  those  of  a  wolf,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Koman 
character,  we  may  infer  how  they  treated  their  horses.  The 
word  temperat  would  be  euphemistic. 

8.  Tiberim]  A  plunge  in  the  Tiber  concluded  the  daily 
exerciRe. 

oUvnm]  oil,  used  by  the  wrestlers.  oZiva  =  the  olive-tree: 
cl  Gk.  (\aiov  and  iXaia. 

10.  neqne  iam...]  *  Why  no  longer  has  he  his  arms  black 
and  blue  with  (the  use  of)  weapous,  winning  fame  by  often 
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sending  the  discus  and  often  the  javelin  clear  beyond  the 
limit  (attained  by  his  rivals).' 

greatat]  Frequentative,  from  gero  =  to  wear :  we  cannot  use 
the  expression  in  English,  and  it  is  rare  iu  Latin. 

11.  The  discus  (from  SiKeiv  '  to  fling ')  was  a  flat  circular 
stone.  The  statue  of  the  Discobolos  by  Myron  is  faiiious. 
Unlike  the  game  of  qaoits,  the  object  was  merely  to  hurl  it 
as  far  as  possible,  hence  Jinem  is  not  the  mark,  or  thing  aimed 
at.     Bisco  and  jaculo  explain  armis. 

12.  expedire  could  only  be  used  of  a  clear  free  throw,  'to 
send  clear  away.' 

13, 14.  marinae  flHum  Thetldls]  In  post-Homeric  leRenda 
(e.g.  Ov.  Met.  13.  162)  Thetis  is  said  to  have  hidden  Achilles  at 
Scyros,  disguised  as  a  maid,  to  keep  him  from  Troy,  where  he 
was  destined  to  glory  and  the  grave.  Note  that  the  Greeks  do 
not  represent  AchiUes  as  a  grim  and  grisly  warrior,  but  as  of 
fair  and  ahnost  feminine  aspect. 

14  Bub  lacrlmosa  ..]  •  When  the  tearfol  fall  of  Troy  drew 
near. '  Sub  with  the  acc.  is  used  of  approach  to  a  thing  which  is 
imminent,  e.g.  sub  noctem,  towards  nightfall,  cf.  next  Ode,  L  19. 

15, 16.    vlrllLB  cultns]  'manly  attire.' 


ODE  IX. 

'  'Tis  stonn  and  winter  outside :  heap  up  the  fire  and  bring 
forth  the  wine.  All  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  who  will  soon 
restore  fine  weather.  Meautime  to  make  the  best  of  the  pre- 
sent  is  wisest,  and  for  those  who  are  young  to  enjoy  the  dajs 
of  their  youth.' 

1.  Soracte,  26  miles  north  of  Rome,  is  said  to  be  plainly 
visible  from  the  city,  the  Ode  however  represents  the  writer  as 
in  the  country,  probably  at  Tibur,  from  whence  the  mountain 
would  be  a  much  nearer  and  more  imposing  object,  and 
naturally  referred  to  as  by  its  appearance  indicating  the 
probable  state  of  the  weather. 

Btet  nive  candldum]  ^'stands  out  clear  with  its  white 
mantle  of  snow.'    For  laborantea  cf.  2.  9.  7  n. 
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4.    acuto]  {acuSf  acer)  •sharp,'  •piercing.' 

6.  reponeus]  Wickham  gives  'piling  again  and  again.' 
Perhaps  re  may  be  used  in  the  very  common  sense  of  *duly': 
it  was  a  duty  to  keep  up  a  good  fire  on  such  a  day. 

benignius]  The  comparative  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  •  with 
more  than  ordiuary  liberality.'  Benignus  is  the  opposite  of 
malignus  ♦grudging'  (1.  28.  23). 

7.  deprome]  from  the  cellar,  or  better  from  the  diota. 
quadrimum]      The    poorer    wines,  such    as  the    Sabine, 

couid  not  be  kept  to  a  great  age,  as  the  finer  vintages,  such 
as  the  Falernian,  could. 

8.  Thaliarche]  An  invented  name.  Orelli  says  Oa\lapxos= 
avfjiiroaiapxoSf  for  which  see  1.  4.  18.  But  Pliiss,  who  remarks 
ihat  such  mvented  names  ehould  always  be  in  harmony  with 
their  setting,  is  clearly  right  in  explaining  it  as  =  'one  in  the 
fresh  bloom  of  youth.'  Horace  throughout  speaks  in  a  didactio 
tone  as  an  older  to  a  younger  man. 

diota]  A  jar  with  two  ears  (5i$  ou$),  therefore  meaning  the 
Bame  as  ampliora  {a/x<pi  <pip€iy)t  a  jar  with  two  handles. 

9.  B]mul]=8imulac,    'As  soon  as  they  have  laid  to  rest 
the  winds  now  fighting  to  the  death  on  the  boiling  ocean.'   Cf. 
Dan.  7.  2,  'the  four  winds  of  heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea.' 

13.  quid  sit  futurum  cras...]  Cf.  1.  11.  8.  Both  lines 
are  a  concise  epitome  of  one  portion  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy,  of  which  Horace  was  at  any  rate  a  professed  disciple. 

14.  quem  Fors...]  *Whatever  sort  of  day  chance  shall 
pive,  add  to  the  profit  account.'  lucro  appone  =  -p\it  down  to 
the  side  of  gain,  add  as  an  item  on  the  credit  side. 

16.  puer]  while  young,  in  youth. 

neque  tu]  By  a  frequent  Latin  idiom,  when  a  person  is 
described  as  being  told  to  do  two  things,  the  pronoun  is 
inserted  in  the  second  case  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  personal 
empbasis  of  the  command.  Epist.  1.  2.  63,  hunc  frenis  hunc 
tu  compesce  catenis.  Here  in  connection  with  pu£r  the  pro- 
noun  enforces  the  command  by  recalling  attention  to  the 
fitness  with  which  it  is  addressed  to  Thaliarchus — 'you  are 
young:  of  course  you  must  dance.' 

17.  vlrenti]  Youth  is  always  spoken  of  as  green.  The 
metaphor  is  of  course  from  spring-time  {ver=qux)d  viret). 
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18.  morosa]  =  •  crabbed.'  moronu  is  one  who  consults  only 
his  own  diaposition  [iiiores) ;  ita  opposite  is  moriger^  one  wbo 
consolts  that  of  others. 

nimo...nimo  (1.  21):  mark  the  emphatio  position  of  these 
two  words:  'now'  =  *in  the  days  of  thy  youth '  and  cf.  Ecclesi- 
astes  12.  1. 

areae]  Lit.  a  threshing-floor,  then  a  broad  open  space  in  a 
city. 

20.  composltahora]  'at  thetrysting-hour.' 

21.  nunc  et...]  *Now  too  the  pleasant  laugh  from  an 
inmost  corner,  which  betrays  the  lurking  maiden,  and  the 
token  snatched  from  her  arm  or  finger  that  misciiieYously 
resiste.' 

24.  male  pertlnaci]  Orelli  says  'not  resisting,'  but  this 
use  of  male  seems  confined  to  adjectives  which  have  a  distinctly 
good  sense,  e.  g.  mai^  yirfus  =  faithless,  male  </rafa»  =  ungrateful, 
Buch  phrases  being  instances  of  oxymoron.  I  therefore  much 
prefer  the  natural  and  much  more  pointed  rendering  'mis- 
chievously  resisting, '  i.e.  resisting  to  plague  or  tease  the  lover. 
See  too  1.  17.  25  n.  and  Sat.  1.  4.  66  rauci  male  'confoundedly 
hoarse.' 

ODE  X. 

An  ode  to  Mercury,  detailing  his  various  attributea,  of 
which  Nauck  gives  the  Greek  list,  \6yios,  dyu>vios,  SidKTopos, 

/MOVClKOif   KXiTTTIS,   ipiOVVlOX,  XpVffbppaWitt  ^j/VXOT 0/11^6%. 

1.  facnnde]  i.  e.  as  being  the  god  of  speech.  Gf.  Gk.  kpiin- 
reiJw,  'to  interpret.'  Acts  14.  12,  'And  they  called  Barnabas, 
Jupiter;  and  Paul,  Mercurius,  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker.'  As  such  he  is  also  the  patron  of  poe^,  viri  Met' 
curiales,  2.  17.  29,  and  their  protector,  2.  7.  13. 

2.  feroB  cnltns  homlnum  recentnm]  'the  brute  manners 
of  newly-created  men.*  Notice  that  recens  bears  exactiy  the 
opposite  meaning  to  that  we  usually  assign  to  '  recent.' 

3.  4.  Yoce  et  more]  'by  the  gift  of  language  and  the 
institution  of...' 

3.    decorae]    Because  true  physical  beauty  ia  impossible 
without  proper  physical  exercise. 
6.    nuntinm]  'herald.' 


7, 8.  callldnm  condere]  *  skilled  in  hiding,'  epexegetic  inf., 
and  cf.'  3.  11.  4,  resonare  caLlida.  Condo  =  cum  and  do  (the 
same  root  as  ridvfJ^)^  to  put  together,  store  up,  hide.  Cf.  ab-do, 
de-do,  circum-do,  man-do,  <fcc. 

9.  te...]  'At  you,  once  upon  a  time,  while  in  the  very  act 
of  terrifying  you,  young  scamp  that  you  were,  with  threatening 

words,  unless  you  should  have  restored ,  at  you  Apollo 

was  fain  to  laugh,  robbed  of  hia  quiver  (in  the  very  midst  oi"  his 
lecture).' 

nial  reddldisBes]  contain  the  very  threat  of  Apollo  in 
partially  oblique  narration.  Apollo's  words  would  be  nisi 
reddideris. 

11.  dnm  terret]  =  while  he  was  trying  to  frighten  you. 
J)um  takes  the  present  ind.  even  with  reference  to  past  actions; 
cf.  1.  22.  9,  dum  canto,  h  34.  2,  dum  erro,  3.  7.  18,  dum  /ugit, 
3. 11.  23,  dum  mulces. 

13.  qnln  et...]  He  is  the  guide  of  good  men  on  earth 
and  good  souls  below.  Cf.  the  Gk.  epithets  irdfnrtfios  and 
^jfvxorofiTbs  as  apphed  to  him.  For  quin  (;t  =  'nay  even,'  cf.  3. 
a21n. 

14.  Priamns]  "When  he  went  to  beg  the  body  of  Hector 
from  Achiiles,  11.  24.  334.  The  dives  is  not  immeaning,  but 
suggests  the  valuable  presents  he  took  with  him. 

17.  reponlB]    Cf.  last  Ode,  1.  6,  »duly  placing.* 

18.  vlrg:a]  The  K-npOKeiov,  or  caduceus,  so  well  known  in 
all  representations  of  the  god. 

coerces]  *keep  together'  (cum-arceo),  The  ghosts  {levis 
turba)  were  prone  to  wandering. 


ODE  XI. 

*Do  not,  Leuconoe,  consult  the  astrologers.  It  is  better  to 
enjoy  the  present  and  allow  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.* 

1.  ne  qnaesieris]  The  use  of  the  perfect  subj.  is  some- 
what  more  polite  and  less  imperative  than  that  of  the  present. 

2,  3.  BabyloniOB  tentaris  nnmeros]  '  Make  trial  of  Baby- 
lonian  astrology.'  Amid  the  decay  of  real  belief,  superstition 
was  at  this  period  rife  at  Rome,  and  especially  a  belief  in  the 
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reading  of  the  stare  (cf.  2.  17.  17—24).  The  study  of  astro- 
nomy,  and  its  false  sister  astrology,  was  especially  practised 
by  the  Chaldaeans:  cf.  S.  Matt.  2.  1,  ♦There  came  wise  men 
from  the  east,  &c.'  Numeri  are  the  calculations  entered  into  in 
casting  horoscopes  and  the  like:  hence  the  name  mathematid 
They  were  continually  banished  from  Rome,  but  in  vain  {geniu 
hominum  ....  qiwd  et  vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur^  Tac  H. 
1.  22),  V.  Dict.  Ant.  s.v.  Astrologia. 

5.  oppoBltis  deblUtat  pumlclbus  mare]  '  makes  the  sea 
spend  its  strength  on  the  confrouting  rocks.'  The  rocks  are 
called  pumices  because  they  were  eaten  into  holes  like  those  in 
pumice-stone. 

6.  saplaa,  &c.]  'Be  wise,  strain  wine,  and,  the  course  of 
hfe  being  short,  cut  down  distant  expectations.'  Wine  v^aa 
strained  through  linen  or  snow.  gpatium  doubtless  refers  to 
the  old  metaphor  of  life  being  a  sort  of  race-course.  reteco 
28  to  cut  back,  prune,  reduce  to  reasonable  limits. 

7.  fQgrerit]  The  perfect,  to  express  suddennesa  of  com- 
pletion.     Not  'it  will  be  going,'  but  4t  will  be  gone.' 

invida]  'grudging.'  Cf.  for  the  whole  line  the  imitationof 
it  in  Persius,  Sat.  5.  153 : 

vive  memor  letil  fugit  hora,  hoc,  quod  loquor,  inde  ett. 

8.  carpe  diem]  Either  'pluck  the  flower  of  to-day'g  joys,' 
or  *snatch  at  the  present  day  before  it  escape.'  For  the  seuse 
cf.  1.  11  Int.  and  Epist.  1.  4.  13, 

omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  tiipremum: 
•And  live  eaoh  day  as  if  thy  last.' 

ODE  xn. 

Inspired  by  some  great  national  event,  perhaps  the  defeat 
of  the  rebeUious  Sex.  Pompeius  b.c.  36,  the  poefs  feelings  find 
ventin  song:— *Whom  dost  thou  choose  to  tell  of,  Cho,  in 
Btrauas  that  like  those  of  Orpheus  shall  have  power  even  over 
Btubbom  nature?  What  man  or  hero  or  god?  Surely  of  Him 
first,  who  is  the  Sire  of  gods  and  men  the  great  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  even  Jupiter  high  above  all  beyond  all  comparison. 
Then  of  those — gods  or  heroes  or  men — who  as  his  vassals  have 
wrought  hifl  will  in  the  world-old  contest  of  order  against 


anarcby,  gods  by  aiding  him  against  the  rebellioua  Titans 
(cf.  the  Hsts  of  gods  here  and  in  3.  4)  or  subduing  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  men  by  performing  each  his  appointed  task,  in  the 
founding  and  confirming  of  that  which  is  the  counterpart  of  his 
heavenly  empire — the  Boman  state.  And  of  these  the  greatest 
and  the  last  is  Caesar,  the  greatest  O  Jupiter  but  still  thy 
vassal.  Yea,  though  he  conquer  Parthia  or  furthest  India  and 
extend  his  sway  over  the  wide  wcrld,  yet  he  is  thy  subject,  for 
thou  even  thou  art  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  (cf.  te  1.  67,  tu 
1.  58,  tu  1.  59).' 

The  above  summary  is  digested  from  a  long  dissertation  of 
over  60  pages  by  H.  T.  Pliiss  on  this  Ode :  he  proves,  I  think, 
conclusively  that  this  is  not  a  mere  courtly  Ode  in  which 
Augustus  on  earth  is  compared  with  Jupiter  in  heaven,  but 
Bomething  mnch  higher  and  nobler. 

1.  quem  virum...]    Imitated  from  Pindar,  01.  2. 1, 

dtfa^i<f>6pfiiYY^^  V/JI.VOL 
rlva  debvy  riv   ijpuja,  riva  5'  dvipa  KeXad^ojxev; 

2.  Bumis  celebr|Lre]  Verbs  of  wishing  or  resolving  natu- 
rally  take  au  inlinitlve.  A  shght  and  poetic  extension  of  this 
liberty  allows  sumefre  (in  the  sense  of  'to  choose')  to  do  the 
Bame.    See  1. 15.  27  n.  and  cf.  Epist.  1.  3.  7,  scribere  sumit. 

3.  4.  iocosa  imago]  '  laughter-loving,'  or  'sportive  echo.' 
Cf.  Vaticani  montis  imagOf  1.  20.  7.  Echo  is  a  phantom  voice 
[imago  vocis). 

7.  mide  vocalem...]  •Whence  the  woods  in  random  haste 
followed  the  music  of  Orpheus.'  The  final  syllable  of  temere  is 
always  eUded.       j 

9.  matema]  i.e.  of  Calliope.  KaXXt^Tn;,  the  Muse  *of  the 
beautiful  voice.' 

11.    blandum  et...]  *Persuasive  too  to  draw  after  him 
with  his  tuncful  sirings  the  listening  oaks.'    ducere;  epexegetic 
mf.    For  Orpheus  cf.  Shakespeare,  Henry  8,  Act  3,  Sc.  1, 
*Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing : 

p.  n.  11 
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To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  eprung;  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.* 
anrltas]    Lit.   'long-eared.*    Here,  I  think,  in  the  sense 
of  'withears  pricked  up.'     The  oaks  are  represented  aswith 
every  leaf  pricked  up  to  catch  each  note.     Most  conmientators 
think  the  word  unworthy  of  comment :  it  seems  to  me  difiicult. 

13.  solltis]    Two  instances  will  suffice.    Virg.  EcL  3.  60, 

A  Jove  principium^  and  Aratus,  ^*  Aibs  dpxf^fi€<rda 

Tov  yd.p  Kcd  yivot  iafUif  (quoted  by  St  Paul,  Acts  17.  28). 

14.  homlniim  ac  deorum]  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  1.  230,  0  qui 
res  hominumque  deumque  (  aetemis  regis  imperiis. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Jupiter  is  rarely  spoken  of  as  on  a 
level  with  the  other  gods:  here  the  difference  is  so  great  as  to 
be  almost  one  of  kind,  not  merely  of  degree.  In  Une  50  evea 
Jupiter  is  made  in  tum  partly  subordinate  to  the  Fates. 

15.  varilsqxie...]  *  And  regulates  the  heaven  with  changing 
Beasons':  mare,  terrae^  mundus  'sea,  earth,  and  sky^together 
make  up  the  universe;  for  this  sense  of  mundus  cf.  Virg.  Ecl. 
6.  34 ;  Munro  Lucr.  1.  73  n. 

17.  imde]  =  a  gwo,  from  whom.  So  3.  17.  2,  ^/7u;  =  'from 
him,'  and  Virg.  Aen.  1.  6,  genus  unde  Lati7ium=from  whom 
the  Latin  race. 

18,  19.  sectmdum — prozlmos]  The  point  depends  on  the 
difference  between  these  two  words.  Secundus  (from  sequor)  is 
used  of  that  which  follows^  and  imphes  that  there  is,  if  not  a 
connection,  at  any  rate  no  strongly  marked  gap  between  two 
things;  proximusy  on  the  other  hand,  merely  means  ♦next,'and 
would  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  widest  possible 
gap  between  two  things.  So  Virg.,  Aen.  6.  320,  of  a  race,  says 
of  'a  bad  second,'  Froximus  huic,  longo  sed  proximus  inter- 
vallo.  In  Macaulay's  famous  instance  of  'Eclipse  first  and 
the  rest  nowhere,'  the  second  horse  would  be  proximus,  but 
not  secundus. 

21.  proeliis  audax]  Some  put  a  fuU  stop  after  this  and 
make  it  go  with  Fallas,  but  the  run  of  the  verse  seems  against 
this.  For  Bacchus,  as  a  courageous  divinity,  see  2.  19.  28:  he 
is  not  only  the  god  of  wine,  but  the  god  of  immortaJ  youth  and 
vigour. 

22.  Yirgo]    The  huntress  Diana. 


26.  hunc  equls...]  Hom.  II.  3.  237,  KaVropa  6"  iTTdda/xov 
Kol  irtff  a^a^di'  lloXvdcvKea.  Hor.  Sat.  2.  1.  26,  Castor  gaudet 
equiSt  ovo  prognatus  eodem  pugnis. 

27.  Quorum...]    Cf.  1.  3.  2  n. 

29.  deflult  sazis  agltatua  mnor]  The  wind  has  driven 
the  spray  and  surge  iiigh  on  to  the  rocks :  now  it  drips  from 
them  again. 

31.  et  mlnaz...]  'And  the  threatening  wave,  because 
such  is  their  pleasure,  sinks  back  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. ' 

33,  quletum]  'peaceful.'  Numa  Pompihus  was  the  legen- 
dary  author  of  most  civil  and  religious,  as  Romulus  was  of 
most  warUke  observances. 

34,  35.  Buperbos  Tarquinl  fasces]  *The  proud  sway  of 
Tarquin'  =  the  bway  of  Tarquin  the  Proud:  a  good  instance  of 
hypallage;  cf.  3.  1.  42  n.  Horace  does  not  wish  to  mention 
Tarquinius  Superbus  as  a  hero;  he  mentions  him  indeed,  but 
he  is  thinking  of  the  glorious  deeds  connected  with  his  ex- 
pulsion.  Tben  the  thought  of  the  great  author  of  Roman 
freedom,  Brutus,  suggests  the  name  of  him  who  refused  to 
survive  the  loss  of  that  freedom,  Cato. 

35,  36.  Catonis  nobile  letnm]  The  suicide  of  Cato  at 
Utica,  after  the  battle  of  Tbapsus  (b.c.  46),  is  continually 
referred  to  with  indiscriminate  praise  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers  of  the  succeeding  century.  For  the  frequency  of 
smcide  under  the  empire,  see  Merivale,  Hist.  c.  64.  'Cato'8 
glonous  death'  served  as  a  ready  excuse  for  numerous  cowards, 
who  found  or  fancied  themselves  unable  to  'bear  the  sUngs  and 
arrowB  of  outrageous  fortune.' 

37.  ScauroB]  The  reference  is  to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
consul  B.c.  115  and  107,  and  censor  b.c.  109.  His  character 
was  none  of  the  best  (see  Mommsen  bk  4.  c.  4)  and  he  accepted 
bnbes  from  Jugurtha  in  b.c.  111,  but  there  is  no  need  to  discuss 
whether  he  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  on  him :  his  name  is 
merely  used  as  a  typical  one  for  'a  fine  old  Roman.' 

38.  PauUum]  Consul  with  C.  Terentius  Varro;  at  the 
latal  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  216)  he  refused  to  fly. 

ihf'^-'  ^^Camena]  'themusethatgivesrenown.'  Notice 
inat  m  praise  of  these  national  heroes,  he  receives  the  aid  of 
me  national  Camenae,  not  of  the  foreign  and  imported  MoOaai. 

11—2 
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Naeviug,  who  was  proud  of  the  penuine  national  character  of 
his  poetry,  in  writing  his  own  epitaph,  says, 

mortales  immortales  fiere  si  foret  fas 
fierent  divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam. 
It  is  a  remarkable  defect  in  Roman  poetry  that  it  is  to  so 
great  an  extent  an  imitation   of  Greek  models  and  not  the 
result  of  native  inspiration. 

41.  Incomptls  caplUls]  Barbers  were  introduced  at  Rome 
B.c.  300.  The  elder  Cato  is  called  intonsuSy  2.  16. 11.  These 
bearded  ancients  are  a  type  of  manly  vigour. 

43.  saeva  panpertas  et...]  ^Stem  poverty  and  a  farm 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  with  a  modest  homestead.' 

The  words  avitus  apto  cum  lare  fundus  give  a  very  fair 
definition  of  the  condition  which  the  Romans  could  call  pauper- 
tas.  It  is  here  that  of  a  small  yeoman  or  *statesman/  as  they 
are  termed  in  the  north  of  England.    See  3.  16.  37  n. 

45.  cresclt...]  A  f aultless  line.  The  comparison expresses 
the  sure,  silent  and  steady  growth  of  the  fame  of  the  name 
Marcellus.  occulto  aevo — 'by  the  silent  lapse  of  time.'  aevum 
=  aifcovy  from  root  t,  indicating '  to  go '  =  that  which  passes  away. 

46.  Marcelli]  This  family  traced  its  origin  to  that  Mar- 
cellus  who  won  the  spolia  opima  for  the  3rd  and  last  time  b.c. 
222,  and  conquered  Syracuse  b.c.  212.  For  the  history  of  the 
young  Marcellus  see  Dict.  He  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  B.G.  25.  YirgLl's  famous  lines,  Aen.  6.  860 — 886, 
must  be  compared. 

47.  lullum  sidus]  *  the  star  of  the  Julian  line.' 

The  word  'star'  is  used  generally  in  the  sense  of  'fortune' 
in  reference  to  the  astrological  idea  of  a  ruling  star,  and 
specially  with  reference  to  the  comet  {JuUum  sidus)  whicli 
appeared  about  the  period  of  Caesar's  death,  and  indicated 
his  reception  into  heaven. 

51.    Caesaris]  i.  e.  Augustus. 

tn...]  'Reign  thou,  and  may  Caesar  be  second  to  thee.' 
Regnes  is  not  so  much  a  prayer  as  an  ascription  of  praise. 
The  use  of  secundus  here  after  what  has  been  said  in  U.  18,  19 
is  difficult.  Perhaps  Horace  means  to  say :  '^there  is  indeed 
none  who  is  'second'  to  thee,  but,  if  to  any  being  that  epithet 
can  be  applied,  may  it  be  to  Caesar." 

54.  egerlt...]  referring  to  the  well-eamed  {justus)  triumph 
in  which  the  captives  would  be  led  through  the  streets  of  Bome. 


55.  sublectOB...]  *The  Seres  and  Indi  who  dwell  close 
beside  the  coasts  of  the  rising  sun.'  Suhjectus  here  seems 
raerely  to  indicate  close  proximity.  The  Seres  lie  close  up 
to  the  extremest  east,  which  is  just  above  or  beyond  them. 

57.  te  minor...]  i.e.  so  long  as  he  acknowledges  thee  as 
supreme.  Cf.  3.  6.  5,  Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris  imperas,  and 
3. 1.  6  n. 

59.  parum  ca8ti8]=unholy.  Zuci;  for  the  use  of  *groves' 
for  idolatrous  worship  and  rites,  cf.  the  whole  history  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Spots  struck  by  Ughtning  were  held 
to  be  accursed. 

ODE  xin. 

*Jealousy  and  rage  consume  me,  Lydia,  when  I  hear  you 
continuaUy  dweUing  on  the  charms  of  Telephus,  and  see  on 
shoulder  or  Up  the  trace  of  your  fierce  quarrels  and  frenzied 
reconciUations.  Believe  me,  such  passionate  love  does  not 
last.    Happy  they  whom  a  peaceful  afifection  unites  tiU  death.' 

1.  2.  Teleplil...Teleplii]  Lydia  dwells  with  fond  iteration 
on  the  beloved  name.    Cf.  2.  14.  1  n. 

2.  roseam]  'rosy'  (Wickham's  'lustrous'  is  wrong),  so  of 
Venus,  Aen.  1.  402,  rosea  cervice  refulsit. 

cerea]  smooth  and  white  as  wax. 

3.  Tae  meum]  *  Alas,  my  heart  boUs  and  sweUs  with  angry 
bile.' 

4.  iecur]  the  seat  of  the  aflfections  and  passions.  dijicili 
=hard  to  deal  with,  irritable,  savage.  bile,  cf.  Gk.  xo^V 
and  xoXos.  both  meaning  bUe  and  anger,  and  the  word  /i«- 
Xa^xoXiKoj. 

6.  manet]  So  Orelli'8  4th  edition  *  cum  anti^uissimo  codice 
Bemensi,'  The  reading  manent  is  an  ignorant  correction  nietri 
gratia,  see  1.  3.  36  n.:  the  plural  after  two  disjunctive  particles 
cannot  stand. 

7.  furtim]  He  tries  to  conceal  it,  but  in  vain :  cf.  rarat 
4. 1.  34  n. 

8.  micerer]  The  a  is  long,  but  macer:  so  sopio^  sSpor, 
fido,  fldes,  but  on  the  contrary  regis,  r^go.  'By  what  slow- 
consuming  fires  I  am  inwardly  wasting  away.' 

9.  uror]  Being  put  prominently  forward,  this  word  serves 
to  connect  this  and  the  last  sentence,    wiiich  ended  with 
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ignibus.  *Yes,  I  burn  whether  quarrels  rendered  iinmoderate 
through  wine  have  scarred  those  snowy  shoulders,  or  your 
frenzied  loYer  has  left  a  memento  with  his  tooth  upon  your  hps.' 

13.  non...]  non  is  not  put  for  ne.  'You  would  not,  if  you 
were  to  Hsten  enough  to  me,  hope  that  he  will  be  yours 
for  ever...'  Cf.  Pers.  Sat.  1.  6,  non,  si  quid  turbida  Moma 
elevet,  accedas,  where  Prof.  Conington  says  non=ne,  but  the 
mistake  is  corrected  in  an  excellent  additional  note  at  the  end. 

14.  dulcla  barbare]  Note  the  antithetical  juxtapositiou. 
Their  sweetness  makes  the  barbarity  grosser.    Cf .  2.  4.  6  n. 

16.  qulnta  parte  eul  nectarls]  Some  say  quinta  is  merely 
nsed  vaguely  for  a  'considerable'  part.  Others,  with  more 
reason,  that  Horace  is  refening  to  the  Pythagorean  division 
of  all  things  into  four  elemeuts,  earth,  air,  tire  and  water, 
and  a  certain  •fifth  existence'  (quinta  easentia,  irf^tirr^  ouffia, 
quintessence),  of  a  higher  nature  which  informed  and  animated 
the  rest,  and  that  therefore  here  Horace  means  'the  best 
part  of  her  own  sweetness.' 

17.  ter  et  ampUus]  A  slight  variation  from  the  ordinar>' 
phrase  terque  quaterque. 

20.  Buprema  citius  dle]  'sooner  than  the  day  of  death' 
is  put  by  a  natural  inaccuracy  for  '  sooner  than  ou  the  day  of 
death.' 

ODE  XIV. 

*Take  heed,  0  ship,  lest  you  drift  out  to  sea  again.  Observe 
how  shattered  you  akeady  are  by  storms,  and  hasten  eagerly 
into  harbour  and  stay  there.' 

The  ship  is  the  State,  which  is  spoken  of  as  shattered 
by  the  storms  of  civil  war,  and  in  danger  of  drifting  back 
into  the  same  dangerous  waters.  As  to  date,  the  Ode  would 
refer  to  any  of  the  early  years  of  the  sole  rule  of  Augustus,  and 
it  is  mere  guesswork  assigning  to  it  a  special  and  definite 
time  of  composition. 

Quintilian,  8.  6.  44,  refers  to  this  Ode  as  an  instance  of 
^AW-nyopLa  quae  aliud  vcrbis  aliud  tensu  08tendit...navm 
Horatius  pro  re  publica^  Jiuctuum  tempestates  pro  bellis  civi- 
tibus,    portum  pro   pace    et    concordia  dicit.    It  is  obvious 


however  that  the  allegory  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely  in 
all  its  details,  or  a  definite  allusion  looked  for  in  such  words 
as  Pontica  and  Cycladas. 

For  the  comparison  of  the  State  to  a  ship,  and  of  statesmen 
to  pilots,  cf.  Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.  1,  and  innumerable  passages 
of  Cicero  to  be  found  in  Dict.  under  the  word  guberno. 

2,  3.  fortlter  occupa  portum]  *By  a  strong  effort  hasten 
to  reach  harbour  (before  it  is  too  late).'  For  occupo  cf.  Gk. 
use  of  (pdaveiy  with  a  participle,  and  2.  12.  28,  interdum 
rapere  occupat  =  is  the  first  to  snatch. 

3.  nonne  vldes...]  *Mark  you  not  how  the  side  is  stripped 
of  oars,  and  the  mast  damaged  by  the  swift  Afric  wind,  and 
how  the  yard-arms  groan...?'  It  is  better  to  understand  sit 
after  nudumy  than  with  Orelli  to  make  latus,  malus  and 
antennae  all  nominatives  to  gemant.  For  the  zeugma  in  vides 
ut...gemant  cf.  3.  10.  5  n. 

6.  antenna  =  antemna  =  dvareivofi^yrj.  It  is  from  words  such 
as  this  that  we  infer  that  the  pres.  part.  passive  in  /levos  was 
common  originally  to  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Cf.  Vertumnus, 
alumnus,  and  3.  18.  4  n. 

fimibus]  Cf.  Acts  27.  17,  fioridelais  ixpCovro  VTroj^cjvvvvres 
Tb  irXoiovj  ♦  undergirding  the  ship.*  Ropes  were  passed  round 
the  huU  and  tightly  secured  on  deck,  to  prevent  the  timbers 
from  starting  especially  amidships  where  in  ancient  vessels  with 
one  large  mast  the  strain  was  very  great.  The  technical 
English  word  is  •frapping,'  but  the  process  is  now  antiquated. 

7.  carlnae]  The  plural  is  rare:  it  may  be  that  the  poet  is 
thinking  of  the  two  sides  of  the  keel  which  the  ropes  would 
hold  together.  Some  MSS.  seem  to  read  cavemae^  which 
18  said  to  be  'the  ribs.'    Cf.  Virg,  Aen.  2. 19. 

8.  ImperlosinB] 'too  tyrannous.'  The  very  shape  and  size 
of  the  word  is  expressive. 

10.  dl...]  Cf.  Ov.  Her.  16.  112,  accipit  et  pictos  puppis 
adunca  deos.  Eepresentations  (statues  or  pictures?)  of  the  gods 
were  placed  in  the  stem,  for  the  sailors  to  invoke  in  seasons  of 
danger  or  difficulty. 

11.  Pontica  pinus]  The  forests  of  Pontus  afforded  ample 
material  for  ship-building.  The  suggestion  that  there  is  a 
reierence  to  Sextus  Pompeius  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of 
Mithradates  of  Pontus,  is  far-fetched  and  incredible. 
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13.  nomen  Inntile]  The  reputation  of  Pontic  timber  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  ship  in  storm  ;  80,  tbe  reputation  derived 
from  early  history  would  be  of  no  avail  to  Bome  amid  the 
billows  of  civil  strife. 

14.  pictis]  Emphatic:  it  is  no  empty  decoration  which 
can  afford  confidence  in  danger. 

16.  tu...]  *Do  thou  take  heed,  unlesa  thou  art  destined 
to  be  the  sport  of  the  winds.'  For  debere  ludibrium  'to  owe  a 
laughing-stock,'  cf.  Gk.  ^^Xwra  6(f>\iaKdv€iv, 

17.  niiper...]  i.e.  during  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  civil 
wars. 

18.  nnnc...]  now  that  they  are  over  and  threaten  to  revive. 
desiderium  =  *  object  of  my  yearning '  or  •  affection,'  cf .  Cic.  Fam. 
14.  2.  2,  mea  lux,  meum  desiderium. 

19.  nitentes]  Cf.  3.  28.  14,  fulgentes  Cycladas.  The 
epithet  alludes  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  sun  gUstening 
on  their  marble  rocks.    Cf .  Byron : 

•The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 
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20. 


round  Delos. 


Etemal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set.' 

Cycladas]    From  kvkKos,  because  they  were  in  a  circle 


ODE  XV. 


A  mythical  Ode,  in  which  Nereus  is  represented  as  pre- 
dicting  the  fall  of  Troy  to  Paris  when  carrying  off  Helen. 

1.  pastor]  *the  shepherd,'  i.e.  Paris.  See  Class.  Dict.  for 
his  exposure  on  Mt  Ida,  and  being  brought  up  by  a  shepherd. 

2.  perfldus  hospitam]  Antithetical  juxtaposition,  see  2. 
4.  6*n.:  the  fact  that  she  was  his  hostess  made  the  perfidy 
speciaUy  perfidious.  So  too  3. 3.  26,  he  is  called  famosus  hospeh 
and  cf.  Aesch.  Ag.  401,  5<rxv»«  ^«'^  rpaire^av  xXoirmVt  yvpaiKo^- 

8.  ingrato...]  'Nereus  o'erwhelmed  the  swift  winds  with 
a  distasteful  calm  that  he  might  recite  the  deadly  decrees  oi 
fate 


ingrato  refers  to  the  indignation  of  the  winds  and  also  hints 
at  tbe  vexation  caused  to  Paris  by  the  delay :  for  its  reference 

to  the  winds  cf.  Yirg.  Aen.  1.  55,  Illi  indignantes of  the 

imprisoned  winds. 

4.  caneret]  ContinuaUy  used  of  prophetic  utterance,  see 
Dict.  It  indicates  stately,  measured  speaking.  Cf.  use  of 
carmina,  1.  2.  28,  and  Car.  Saec.  25,  cecinisse.  We  must  re- 
member  too  that  oracles  were  usuaUy  deUvered  in  hexameter 
verse. 

6.  Nereus]    Cf.  Hesiod,  Theog.  233; 

JSrjpia  T  d^€v54a  koI  dXrfdia  y^luaro  Tlotrroi. 

mala  avl]    'Evil  are  the  omens  with  which  thon  con- 

ductest  home  a  bride  whom '    For  avis  =  B,n    omen    cf. 

augur,  auspex,  and  their  derivation,  and  the  Gk.  iSe^dfniv  rov 
6p»uf,  also  3.  3.  61,  alite  lugubri,  4.  6.  24,  potiore  alite. 

For  the  evil  forebodings  aroused  in  Troy  itself  by  the 
rape  of  Helen,  see  an  incomparable  passage  Aesch.  Ag.  406, 
beginning:  dyova-a  5'  dyTi<f>€pvov  ^lXit^  <p6opdv 

7.  coniurata]  'Having  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to...* 

9.  adest]  The  prophetic  present:  the  bard  *rapt  into 
fntare  time'  sees  what  is  destined  to  take  place  already  taking 
place. 

10.  quanta  moTes  ..]  *What  grievous  disasters  thou  art 
arousing  for  the  race  of  Dardanus. '  quanta  funera  can  scarcely 
be  tUe  same  as  quot  funera =hovf  many  deaths.  Perhaps  the 
phrase  is  a  brief  expression  for  *how  many  and  how  grievous 
deaths.' 

Dardanae]  Wickham  has  a  good  note,  that  'the  poets,  and 
especiaUy  Horace,  ose  the  names  of  nations  and  tribes  as 
adjectives  instead  of  the  fuUer  derivative  forms  in  -ius  or  -icus.' 
Cf.  2.  9.  1,  Medum  Jiumen,  2.  13.  8,  venena  Colcha,  3.  7.  3, 
Thyna  merce,  4,  4.  38,  Metaurum  flumeUt  4.  12.  18,  Sulpiciis 
horreis,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  877,  Romula  tellus. 

11.  aegls,  0^7/5  (from  dtaati)  to  flash,  or  al^  a  goat).  For 
a  fuU  description  of  it  see  II.  5.  735,  &o.  See  also  Dict.  Ant. 
8.  V.  for  representations  of  Athena  wearing  it. 

12.  cnrruB  et  rabiem]  Notice  the  combination  of  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete,  *prepares  her  chariot  and  VTrath.' 
OreUi  remarks  that  this  is  a  favourite  nsage  with  Tacitus, 
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cf.  Ann.  1.  68,  vulgus  trucidatum  est  donec  ^J^J^f  ^*  ^^,?^^'"'^'^ 
For  Horace'8  phrase  cf.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  158: 
»Hi8  charioU  of  vrrath  the  deep  thunder-clouds  form.' 
13     neaulquam]    »Vainly  confident  in  Venua'  guardian- 
ship  shalt  thJu  comh  thy  love-locks,  and  apporUon  on  the 
unwarlike  lute  the  songs  that  ladies  love. 
Cf.  Hom.  H.  3.  64: 

ovK  5m  Toi  XP<^l<Tfiv  f^^aP"  -"^  "  ^'^P  •A0po3(T7js, 
^  T€  k6m  ro  T€  cISos,  5t  iv  Koviv<T''  Mt^ci^s- 
Venerls    praesidiol     Because   he   had  awarded  her  the 
goldlSe Suie  famous  judgment  of  ParU.    Cf.  Temiyson's 
Oenone. 

14.  pectes  caesariem...]  Notice  the  fernmine  softness  a^d 
beauW  Horace  has  imparted  to  these  t^o  hnes.  ^i  ^  gre^ 
^^the  language  used  is,  Perhaps  unc^-f.^^^^^  ^o^^ 
sn  aa  fthnost  in  its  sound  to  correspond  to  the  feelmgs  or  evenis 
?Lv  deTribe  a  comparison  between  Miltons  rugged  power 
n  LSg  Satan  an^d  HeU,  and  his  melodious  softness  in 
portraying  Eve  and  Paradise,  well  illustrates  this. 

15  carmina  divides]  OreUi  eiplains  this,  *  divide  the  song 
hetweenX^c^ce  and  Utrmnent.'  But  -hen^^^^^ 
the  Latin  use  of  modi,  numen,  and  the  Enghsh  measure^ 
thL  Wd  seem  Uttie  doubt  that  the  phrase  means  'to  ^ 
80^  To  a  measure.  or.  to  music'  The  rendenng,  '  wiU  dind 
B^nfs  to  wLen,'  i.e.  sing  one  to  one  and  another  to  another 
lady,  is  simpie  but  intolerable. 

16  tHalamol  Cf.  n.  3. 381,  of  Venus  saving  Paris  from  tibe 
fight:^.i?^3' V  ^P^  -oXXvi  Ka,J  e^Wv  BaXa^  a^. 
ic?w€VTt.    Translate,  *  in  your  bridal  chamber. 

18.  celerem  Bequl]  Notice  the  infinitive.  The  phrase^^ 
added  to  distinguish  this  Ajax,  OlKvot  Ta^v^  ATa,,  from  the 
greater  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 

19  tamenheuserua...]  ' For  aU  that  (i.e  though  guardei 
hy  VenurSd  thy  cowardice),  though  lato,  thcu  shalt  m  tbc 
dust  defile  those  adulterous  locks.* 

20  crlnea]  Some  read  cultu^;  but 'adulterous  locksjisa 
forcibie  and  bild  phrase  for  describing  the  curled  and  ^o  ^ 
iocks  of  the  adulterer  Paris.  soon  to  be  disordered  and  dabb  e^ 
x^th  blood.    So  4.  9.  13,  comptos  adulteri  crxnei  (also  of  Paa, 
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21,  22.  exitium  genti]  «Ulysses,  ruin  to  thy  race':  the 
dative  after  a  noun  is  rare,  but  in  this  case  the  noun  is  put, 
with  great  addition  to  the  force,  for  the  adjective  exitiald 
which  would  naturaUy  have  the  dative.  Let  the  student  insert 
here,  'ruin  of  thy  race,'  or  'ruinous  to  thy  race,'  and  observe 
how  weak  they  are  compared  with  Horace'8  phrase. 

22.  non...re8pici8?]  The  sudden  question  gives  vividness 
and  reahty  = '  Look  round  1  do  you  not  see. . .  ? ' 

24.  Teuoer  te]  So  OreUi's  4th  edition  with  strong  MSS. 
authority.  The  scomful  force  of  the  repeated  te  is  clear— 'thee 
...thee  the  cowardl'  OreUi'8  old  reading  Teucgr  et  makes  the 
tirst  foot  a  trochee:  this  is  allowable  in  this  metre  in  Greek  but 
m  Latin  is  only  found  1.  36  ignts  where  Lachmann  considers 
that  it  18  a  proof  that  this  is  one  of  Horace's  earliest  Odes. 

24,  25.  sclens  pugnaej  Homer'8  fiaxvi  c5  eldus.  For  the 
gen.  after  adjectives  expressing  knowledge.  cf.  citharae  sciens, 
3.  9. 10,  rudts  agminum,  3. 2.  9,  repulsae  nescia,  3.  2. 16,  imbrium 
divina,  3.  27.  10,  docilis  modorum,  4.  6.  43. 

26.  Merlonen]    Charioteer  of  Idomeneus. 

27.  nosces]  «Thou  shalt  leam  to  know,'  'Thou  shalt  be- 
come  acquamted  with.'  in  a  threatening  sense.  Notice  dis- 
tinction  between  nosco  and  novi. 

ftirit  reperlre]  'rages^i.e.  fariouslylongs)  to  discover.'  For 
the  Li^x^etic  Inf.  see  1.  3.  25  n.,  and  for  its  use  affcer  verbs 
Kennedy  Lat.  Pr.  §  142.  It  can  be  used  after  aU  verbs  which 
express  abUity  desire,  daring,  fear,  endeavour,  or  neglect,  and 
m  poetry,  as  here,  after  verbs  which  contain  any  of  these 
t(U(u.  Instances  are  2.  4.  23,  trepidavit  claudere,  2.  12  28 
occupat  rapere,  2.   18.   21,  urges  summovere,   3.    7.   22   'fuae 

K'if'^'^  f'  ^^'  fP^"^  ^^■'^^'  ^-  37.  30,  invidemf  deduci.  Bee 
vVickham'8  Appendix. 

(.Jl't  1^^®?  *^"1  *FTom  whom  thou  shalt  fly,  as  the  stat?. 
forgetful  of  the  pasture,  flies  from  the  wolf  he  has  seen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vaUey,  timid,  with  panting  head  upUfted.' 

31.    Bubliml]    Wickham  refers  to  the  Gk.  ^eriuypos,  and 

2  J?!}'  *""!'  ?""**  ^^^'^'  **^®  ^^^^*^  ^s  ^topped  midway. 
can  t  get  down,  but  stays  afc  the  entrance  of  the  lungs.'    That 

u6am„  anfeWiftt,  means  breath  stopped  at  the  top  of  the 
InTc;-  ^T''?'  conceive:  the  explanation  may  ba-scholarlv 
and  scientific,  but  it  is  neither  poetic  nor  sensible.    Let  any 
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one  stand  before  Landseer'8  ♦  Monarch  of  the  Glen,'  and  say 
what  his  idea  of  sublimi  anhelitu  appiied  to  a  startled  stag  is. 

32.  non  hoc]  Litotes,  cf.  1.  18.  9  n.;  *not  thi8'  =  '8ome- 
thing  very  different.' 

33,  34.  Iracunda  clasals  AchiUei]  The  anger  which  made 
Achilles  separate  his  ships  and  men  from  those  of  the  other 
Greeks.  For  the  gen.  cf.  Ulixei,  1.  6.  7  n.,  and  for  tlie 
hypallage,  3. 1.  42  n. 

ODE  XVL 

•Fair  lady,  do  what  you  choose  with  my  scurrilons  verses: 
they  were  written  in  a  passion,  and  passion  is  ungovemable. 
Prometheua  in  making  man  is  said  to  have  added,  among 
other  qualities,  a  portion  of  the  wrath  of  the  lion.  Passion 
has  ever  proved  ruinous:  I  too  was  urged  by  it  to  make  my 
libellous  attacks,  which  I  am  now  eager  to  recant.' 

This  ode  is  a  xaXivvSia  or  recantation,  cf.  recantatis,  1.  27. 
The  most  famous  palinode  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Horace 
Epod.  17.  42, 

infamis  Helenae  Castor  offcnsm  vice 
fraterque  magni  Castoris  victi  prece 
adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina, 

It  was  written  by  Stesichorus  when  deprived  of  his  sigbt 
for  libelling  Helen;  it  was  oertainly  thorough  enough,  for 
it  begins  by  denying  that  Helen  ever  went  to  Troy  (Plat. 
Phaedr.  243  a). 

Whether  the  criminosi  iamhi  are  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
tant  writings  of  Horace  or  not  is  a  .question  that  can  never 
be  settled,  and  will  probably  therefore  be  always  debatei. 
Epodes  5  and  17  are  most  frequently  referred  to. 

8.  pones]  2nd  pers.  fut.  for  a  polite  imperative.  pr,ncTe 
modum  =  to  put  a  limit  to  them,  i.e.  destroy  them.  Tiiere 
is  also  a  suggestion  that  the  iambics  had  been  without  modus, 
limit,  measure,  moderation.  . 

lajnbls]  Archilochus  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lambic, 
and  to  have  employed  it  in  his  well-known  lanipoons.  Cf. 
Hor.   A.  P.  79,   Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  ianm. 
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Hence  iambics  became  much  used  in  such  scurrilous  poetry. 
Catullus  (36.  5)  has  truces  vibrare  iambos^  on  which  Ellis 
remarks  *vibrare  aptly  expresses  the  sharpness  and  speed  of 
the  iambus,  which  made  it  so  useful  a  weapon  for  launching 
(laTTeo')  against  an  enemy.' 

3,  4.  sive  flamma  sive]  Orelli  quotes  with  approval  some 
observations  of  Laclimann  to  the  eflfect  that  the  third  line  of  an 
Alcaic  stanza  ought  not  to  end  with  two  dissyllables,  but  fails 
to  note  tliat  there  is  a  definite  exception  to  this  rule  when,  as 
here,  the  first  dissyllable  is  repeated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  line,  in  which  case  the  peculiar  emphasis 
naturally  thrown  on  the  repeated  word  at  once  restores  to 
the  third  Une  its  sonorous  character.  Cf.  1.  26.  7,  necte 
flores  I  necte,  2.  13.  27,  dura  navis  \  dura,  2.  14.  11,  sive 
reges  \  sive^  2.  19.  7,  parce  Liber  \  parce. 

6.  Dlndymene]  The  goddess  who  dwells  by  Mount  Din- 
dymus  in  Phrygia,  i.e.  Cybele. 

non  adytis  ..]  *Nor  does  its  Pythian  inhabitant  equally 
shake  (or  terrify)  the  mind  of  his  priests  in  (or  perhaps  *  by 
means  oV)  his  inmost  shrine.'  adytis  goes  in  construction 
partly  with  incola,  partly  with  quatit. 

The  dSvTou  (unenterable  place)  was  a  small  cavern  in 
vhich  was  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  over  which  was  placed  the 
tripod  on  which  the  priestess  sat,  cf.  Munro's  note  on  Lucr. 
I.  738.  For  the  effects  of  inspiration  on  the  priestess,  cf.  Virg. 
Aen.  6.  47  et  seq. 

The  spelhng  with  y  shews  that  this  is  not  a  word  of  Latin 
development,  but  a  Greek  word  borrowed,  and  reproduced  in 
Latin  letters.  The  Latin  had  no  symbol  for  the  Greek  sound 
V  (which  is  intermediate  between  the  Latin  u,  pronounced  as  oo 
in  'boot,'  and  short  i),  and  therefore  at  a  late  period,  as  is 
shewn  by  its  late  position  in  the  alphabet,  introduced  the 
letter  Y,  the  Greek  T,  which  is  therefore  only  found  in  Latin 
in  pure  Greek  words,  e.g.  lyra,  amystide,  Cybele,  t7jrannus, 
lyncas,  &c.  but  lacruma  or  lacrima, 

7.  acuta]  'shrilly-sounding,'  'piercing.* 

8.  gemlnant]  'clash';  well  illustrated  by  Lucr.  2.  635, 
where  the  Corybantes  are  said  pulsare  aeribus  aera,  for  which 
Horace  uses  the  curious  phrase  geminare  aera,  i.e.  to  strike 
cymbal  against  cymbal. 

9.  trlstee  ut  irae]  The  ut  goes  after  aeque^  the  words 
«on  acuta  sic    geminant   Corybantes  aera  coming  in   some- 
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what  parenthetically  and  by  way  of  illustration  rather  tban 
fonning  part  of  the  main  thought  and  constmction. 

Irae]    In  plural,  'outbursts  of  passion.' 

Norictis]  The  district  of  Noricum  (about  the  Tyrol)  uas 
celebrated  for  its  iron. 

11,  12.  tremendo  luppiter...]  'nor  heaven  itself  falliiig 
with  dread  coufusion.' 

Jupiter,  the  god  of  the  sky  (see  note  on  1.  1.  26),  is  put 
for  the  sky  itself,  and  ruem  (as  in  Virgil,  G.  1.  324,  ruit 
arduus  aether)  expresses  that  heaven  itself  seems  to  be 
rushing  in  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  rain,  down  upon  tbe 
earth. 

The  peculiar  rhythm  luppiter  ipse  ruens  (which  wonld 
make  the  2ud  half  of  an  Ovidian  pentameter)  is  rare  in  the 
fourth  line  of  alcaics,  doubtless  as  hurrying  the  line  too 
much  along.  Here  it  is  used  effectively  to  express  the  quick 
descent  of  the  deluge. 

13.  fertur  Prometheus...]  This  stanza  must  be  taken 
either  by  supplying  esse  after  coactus^  and  joining  coactm  eise 
and  apposuisse  by  e(,  or  else  by  making  coactus  a  participle 
and  et=etiam,  'along  with*  or  'among  the  rest.' 

Prometheus  is  by  no  means  always  the  rebellious  Titan  of 
Aeschylus,  but  he  and  his  brother  Epimetheus  figure  as  two 
allegorical  figures,  Fore-thought  and  After-thought,  in  many 
stories.  In  the  story  here  alluded  to  After-thought  had  used  up 
all  the  quaUties,  with  which  living  creatures  after  being  moulded 
in  clay  {principi  limo)  were  to  be  endowed,  before  he  came 
to  man  at  all,  and  then  Fore-thought  being  called  in  to  remedy 
this  was  compelled  (coactus)  to  take  a  small  portion  of  their 
qualities  from  each  animal,  the  result  of  which  is  that  man 
possesses  a  composite  character  shewing  traces  of  the  various 
quaUties  which  specially  belong  to  different  animals.  See 
Plat.  Prot.  320  d  et  seq. 

13,  14.  prlndpi  limo]  'our  original  clay.'  Cf.  Gen.  2.  7, 
'And  the  Lord  God  fonned  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.' 

16.  Btomacho]    Cf.  1.  6.  6. 

17.  irae]  Notice  how  the  prominent  repetition  of  the 
word  connects  the  stanzas.     Cf.  1.  2.  4  n. 

18.  et  aJtis...]  'And  for  towering  cities  (ethic  dative)  have 
proved  the  tirst  causes  of  their  perishing  from  their  founda- 
tions.' 


ultimae]  'furthest  back,' and  therefore  'earliest,*  'first,* 
•primary.'  stetere  would  in  prose  be  extitere  but  is  much  more 
emphatic,  meaning  not  only  'have  turned  out,*  'have  proved,' 
but  also  Buggesting  the  ideas  of  unconquerable  strength.and 
stability.  The  simple  verb  sto  is  always  very  emphatic  and 
powerful:  its  brevity  gives  it  force,  cf.  the  well-known  Stat 
FoTtuna  Domus. 

alti8...fUnditiis  perlrent]  cf.  Hom.  n.  13.  772,  wXero  Trao-a 
WT  axprjs  J  'IXtos  alirdVT), 

21.  aratnun]  The  walls  of  a  new  city  were  marked  out 
with  the  plough,  and  so  the  utter  destruction  of  a  city  is 
symbolized  by  the  plough  being  driven  over  its  walls. 

Insolens]  '  arrogant.'  The  word  indicates  that  extravagance 
of  conduct  which  marks  those  who  find  themselvea  in  a 
position  to  which  they  are  'unaccustomed.' 

24.  celeres]  '  headstrong. ' 

25.  furentem]    Cf.  Ep.  1.  2.  62, 

•Anger  is  a  short  attack  of  insanity.' 


Ira  furor  hrevis  est — 


25,  26.  mitlhus  trlstia]  mitis  is  often  nsed  of  smooth, 
mellow  wine,  and  tristis  of  that  which  is  rough  and  bitter  to  the 
taste  (cf.  Virg.  G.  1.  75,  trinte  lupmum),  Translate:  'change 
soor  for  sweet.' 

26,  27.  dum  flas]  dum  with  the  subjunctive  is  never 
temporal,  but  nearly  al ways  =  dwmmodo.     Cf.  3.  3.  37.  dum 

itniat. 

•Provided  that,  if  I  recant  my  abuse,  you  become ' 

ODE  xvn. 

'Tyndaris,  come  and  visit  my  farm.  Even  Faunus  often 
quits  his  native  haunts  to  guard  tliis  spot ;  here  the  goats 
browse  in  safety  whUe  he  plays  his  pipe.  Indeed  aU  the  gods 
love  and  guard  me:  here  you  will  find  rural  abundance  with 
fnll  hom,  repose,  music  and  revehy  without  riot.' 

The  Sabine  farm  here  described  was  presented  to  Horace  by 
^nas  about  b.c.  34.  He  frequently  refers  to  it  with  great 
aflection,  e.g.  2. 18.  14,  unicis  SabinU,  and  3.  1.  47. 
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1,  LncretUls,  a  Sabine  mountain  overhanging  Horace'9 
villa.  Pan  is  always  described  aa  6p€t.^dT7fs  (and  here  Horaoe 
evidently  identifies  the  Latin  Faunus  with  the  Greek  Pan, 
cf.  1.  10,  where  he  plays  on  the  Pan-pipe),  and  his  native 
haunta  were  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  especially  Lycaeus. 

2.  miitat]  'accepts  in  exchange' :  so  too  2.  12.  2S,permu- 
tare,  3. 1,  47,  pennutem,  Notice  the  difference  of  the  construction 
of  muto  here  and  in  the  last  lines  of  the  preceding  Ode. 

3.  defendit]  *ward9  off,'  from  de  and  fendo  =  io  strike 
aside.     Cf.  offendtOy  to  strike  against. 

aestatem]  aestas  =  aethtas  (which  by  the  laws  of  euphony 
becomes  aestas)  from  atdu,  to  blaze,  'the  fierce  summer  heat.' 

4.  usqne]  •right  on,*  'continually,*  is  used  here  in  almost 
the  same  sense  as  semper. 

5,  6.  latentes  arbntos]  i.  e.  concealed  amid  the  other 
shrubs.  For  the  fondness  of  goats  for  the  leaves  of  the  arbutus 
cf.  Virg.   Ecl.  3.  82,  Dulce  satis  humor,  depulsis  arbutus  haedii. 

6,  7.  devlae...]  *the  wandering  ladies  of  an  unsavonry 
lord.'  The  expression  is  very  pecuhar  even  in  Latin,  and 
worse  in  Engish.  ^ 

For  the  terms  uxores^  mariti^  applied  to  animals,  cf.  virg. 
Ecl.  7.  7,  Vir  gregis  ipse  caper,  and  Theoc.  8.  49,  J  rpdye  'h 
Xev/coj'  al-yav  avtp, 

9.  Martiales]  A  standard  epithet  of  wolves.  It  was  a 
she-wolf  that  suckled  the  famous  offspring  of  Mars. 

haedlliae]  'young  kids,'  the  word  being  formed  from  haidu% 
like  porcilia  from  porcus.  The  reading  has  the  authority  of 
Porphyrion,  and  confirms  the  conjecture  of  Bentley  haeduleae. 
The  old  reading  was  Haediliae  (gen.)  which  was  explained  as 
an  unknown  place  near  Horace'8  farm  infested  with  snakes. 

10.  ntcnnqne]  ♦  whenever.'  Cf.  1.  35.  23,  2. 17.  11,  3. 4. 29. 
Tsmdarl]    A  purely  fictitious  name,  as  is  Cyrus,  L  25. 
flBtnla]   The  Panpipe.     Virg.  E.  2.  32,  Pan primus  calamos 

eera  conjungere  plures  |  Instituit. 

11.  Usticae]    Unknown;    probably  a  valley.    eubantis* 
*low-lying ' :  cf.  Theoc.  13.  40,  Tjfxivtfi  h  x^PV- 

13.    pietas]    Dutiful  affection,  the  feeling  a  son  should 


bear  to  his  f ather ;  hence  the  standing  epithet  pius  applied  to 
Aeneas  because  of  his  devotion  to  Anchises. 

13, 14.    dis  est  cordi]  'is  dear  to  the  gods.' 

14.  hlc  tibi  copia...]  *Here  abundance  with  hom  of 
plenty  shall  flow  for  thee  to  the  full  (ie.  shall  pour  forth  her 
treasures  till  you  are  eatisfied)  rich  in  all  the  glories  of  the 
country.'  , 

16.  mris  honomm]  would  include  fruit,  flowers,  and  the 
like;  the  gen.  is  partly  dependent  on  copia,  plartly  on  opulenta, 
cf.  4.  8.  5,  dives  artium. 

For  the  legends  connected  with  the  benignum  comu  (cf. 
our  use  of  comucopia)  see  Class.  Dict.  under  the  words  'Ache- 
lous^and  'Amalthea.' 

18.  flde  Teia]  •strings  of  Teos,'  i.e.  such  as  were  struck  by 
Anacreon  of  Teos,  the  poet  of  love  and  wine,  and  therefore 
aptly  introduced  here. 

19.  laborantes  in  nno]  'lovesick  for  the  same  man.' 
Uhoro  is  like  the  Gk.  irovftv,  to  be  in  difficulties:  in  uno 
expresses  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  tronbles  of  both  was  to 
be  found  in  one  man. 

20.  vitream]  'glassy-green':  all  sea-nymphs  are  repre- 
sented  as  of  the  colour  of  sea-water.  So  they  are  called  cae- 
ruleae;  the  Gk.  word  is  vdXivos. 

21.  InnocentlB  LeaWi]  •harmless  Lesbian.'  The  Romans 
uaported  wine  from  Lesbos  and  also  from  Chios,  cf.  Epod.  9. 
oi,Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia.  Innocens  is  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  an  Irishman  would  say  of  whiskey,  *There'8  not  a  head- 
««Jhe  in  a  hogshead.' 

22.  duces]  'quaff':  the  word  indicates  to  take  a  long 
aeep  draught  (duco=I  draw),  and  always  implies  drinking 
witb  gwtification.    Cf.  <xtSm,  eyKciv,  and  3.  3.  34,  4.  12.  14. 

22,  23.  Semeleins  Thyonens]  Bacchus'  mother  was  called 
bpth  Semele  and  Thyone,  but  the  word  Thyoneus  is  here  ob- 
^onsly  used  with  reference  to  its  derivation  (^yco»,  Thyia8)=the 
god  of  rage  and  reveliy. 

,,  r^-    Buspecta]    i.e.   of  infidelity,  and  therefore  afraid  of 
inejealous  rage  of  headstrong  Cyrus. 

p.  H.  X2 
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xnale  dlBparl]=very  badly  matched.  male  with  adjectives 
which  have  a  bad  sense,  intensifies  that  bad  sense,  just  as  with 
those  which  have  a  good  sense  it  neutralizea  it,  see  1.  9.  24 
n.  and  3.  14. 11  n. 

28.  iminerltam]  You  have  never  deserved  euch  treatment, 
much  less  therefore  has  your  poor  innocent  dress.  Cf.  use  of 
immeritus  Sat.  2.  3.  7. 

ODE  xvm. 

*Tou  cannot  do  better,  Varus,  than  plant  abundanee  of 
vines  at  Tibur.  Total  abstainers  find  life  full  of  care:  on  the 
other  hand,  many  instances  wam  us  of  the  dangers  of  intem- 
perance.  Bacchic  orgies  have  their  risks:  selMove,  self-glori- 
fication,  and  bad  faith  too  often  follow  in  their  train.' 

1.  nollam  severls]  For  use  of  perf.  subj.  in  polite  pro- 
hibitions  cf.  1.  11.  1. 

The  line  is  closely  imitated  in  metre  and  sense  from 
Alcaeus,  of  whom  we  possess  the  fragment 

/LiTjS^  ctXXo  ipvTcvaxjs  vporfpov  54v5piop  dfjLvfKu). 

Vare]  Unknown.  He  may  be  the  same  as  the  Qumctilius 
(Varus)  of  1.  24,  q.  v. 

2.  Tiburls  et  moenla  Catill]  For  Tibur  see  1.  7.  13. 
Catillus  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  to 
have  been  the  father  of  three  sons,  Tiburtus,  Coras,  and 
Catillus,  who  founded  Tibur  and  called  it  after  the  eldest. 

Horace  uses  the  form  CatXlus  for  convenience :  Virg.  Aen. 
7.  672  has  Catillus.     So  we  have  both  Porsena  and  Porsenna. 

8.  alccls]  V.  note  on  udus,  1.  7.  22.  The  word  seems 
rather  conversational  and  conmionplace  than  poetical. 

4.  mordaces]  Cf.  Aesch.  Ag.  103,  0vfiop6pos  Xuttt;,  'cark- 
ing,  soul-consuming  anxiety.'  Cf.  the  Homerio  phrase  Sv  dvnb» 
Kariiuv,  'eating  his  heart,'  and  2.  11.  18,  curas  edaces. 

allter]  *by  any  other  means,'  i.e.  than  by  avoiding  becom- 
ing  one  of  the  sicci  or  total  abstainers. 

6.  gravem  TP"<t<«Tn  crepat]  •keeps  harping  on  thehard- 
Bhips  of  campaigning.'  crepat  =  iraTay€l.  We  use  the  phrase, 
*to  rattle  on  about  a  thing.* 
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7.  at,  ne  qulB...]  'But  lest  any  one  transgress  that  use 
of  his  gifts  which  modest  Liber  allows,  the  combat ....  warns 
ug,  and  80  does  .  .  .  .'  The  word  tramiliat  suggests  the  idea 
of  lightly  transgressing,  cf.  its  use  1.  3.  24  =  *  lightly  cross.' 

For  this  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous  king  of  the 
Lapithae  with  Hippodamia  see  Class.  Dict.  The  struggle  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  is  frequently  treated  in  Greek  art,  as 
forinstance  in  the  sculptured  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  designed 
by  Phidias,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  one  of  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.    Cf.  2.  12.  6. 

8.  super  mero]  'over  the  wine,'  or  perhaps  *after':  it  is 
very  difbcult  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  super  here.  Others 
say  •  on  account  of,*  and  compare  3.  18.  7,  svper  urbe  airas. 

9.  non  levls]  i.e.  very  severe.  An  instance  of  the  well- 
known  rhetorical  figure  Litotes  or  Meiosis,  by  which  a  mild  and 
negative  form  of  expression  is  intentionally  used  instead  of  a  very 
strong  affirmative  one.  It  is  very  frequent  in  Thucydides,  e.g. 
oxfx  ri<r<Tov=\eTy  much  more,  ovk  di/(i$tos  =  d^tu»raro$  and  cf.  St 
Paul'8  famous  'Shall  I  praise  you  in  this?  I  praise  younot" 
1  Cor.  11.  22.  Cf.  1.  24.  17,  non  levis,  1.  37.  32,  non  humilis, 
2.  7.  10,  non  bene,  2.  12.  17,  nec  dedecuit,  2.  19.  15,  non  leni, 
i.  1.  14,  non  tacitus. 

Eulius,  i.e.  the  god  to  whom  the  cry  ei/ot  is  addressed. 
Sithoniis,  i.e.  Thracians,  cf.  1.  27.  2. 

10.  cum  fas...]  ♦  When  men  in  their  eagemess  (or  passion) 
distinguish  right  and  wrong  only  by  the  narrow  limit  that  lust 
determines,'  i.e.  lust  or  passion  induces  men  to  neglect  the 
broad  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  persuades  them 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  two,  in  fact  that 
m  many  cases  they  shade  absolutely  into  one  another. 

11.  di8cemo  =  di8,  apart,  and  cerno,  KpLvui,  I  separate. 
andlde]  not  'in  the  brightness  of  thy  youth,'  for  Bacchus 

nas  been  addressed  as  pater  1.  6,  but  '  open-hearted,'  as  Schutz 
«uiesit.companngEpod.  11.  11,  ingenium  candidum,  Epod.  14. 
0,  candide  Maecemu,  Sat.  1.  10.  86,  candide  Fumi,  Ep.  1.  4.  1. 
mMejudex,  Sat.  1.  5.  41,  animxie  candidiores. 
Baasareu]  from  /Scwo-d^a,  a  fox-skin  wom  by  Bacchants. 

w^}'^'  ,^^*^]   ='arouse'  or  *disturb,'  at  the  same  time 
°®  ^ord  has  reference  to  the  brandishing  of  the  thyrsus. 
c^^^\'  •  •  ]  *'»or  recklessly  bring  to  light  things  con- 
'«aiea  beneath  varied  leaves.'    For  sub  divum  see  2.  3.  23  n. 
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He  refers  to  certain  sacred  chests  or  arks  containing  the 
vessels,  &c.  for  the  mysteries,  only  produced  on  certain  solemn 
oocasions,  at  other  times  covered  with  leaves. 

13.  tene]  ='check.'  He  snddenly  appeals  to  Bacchns  to 
restrain  the  exciting  Phrygian  music,  which  he  represents  him- 
self  as  actually  hearing,  and  which  too  soon  leads  to  frenzy. 

Berecyntlo]  i.e.  snch  as  were  used  in  the  worship  of  Cy- 
bele  on  Mt  Berecyntus  in  Phrygia:  in  her  orgiastic  rites,  which 
were  well  known  at  Rome,  the  exciting  music  of  the  pipe  waa 
especiaUy  used  (cf.  3.  19.  18,  B.  tibiae,  and  4.  1.  22),  but  also 
timbrels  and  homs.     Cf.  Dindyvriene^  1.  16.  5. 

14.  tympana]    From  tuttw,  'timbrels.' 

15.  plus  nimio]  A  very  frequent  phrase^Gk.  wrepd^w, 
*more  than  too  much.* 

16.  arcaniqne  Fidee...]  'Faith  prodigal  of  secrets,  more 
transparent  than  glass.*  There  is  much  power  in  describiDg 
Faith  which  is  nnfaithfnl  as  Faith  notwithstanding:  the  anti- 
thesis  between  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  have  been  is 
made  very  vivid. 

ODE  XIX. 

•Venns  is  determined  that  I  should  again  be  the  victimof 
love;  and  it  is  Glycera  who  inflames  my  passion.  Venus  at- 
tacks  me  with  all  her  jHDwer  and  forbids  me  to  sing  of  wars  or 
anything  bnt  what  concerns  herself.  Quick,  slaves,  quick!  an 
altar  and  a  victim  I  let  us  endeavonr  to  appease  the  imperious 
goddess. ' 

1.  saeva]  because  of  the  noted  cmelty  and  imperiousness 
of  love. 

2.  Semeles]  Orelli  thinks  the  Gk.  form  of  the  genitive 
cught  to  be  preferred,  though  the  MSS.  give  Semelae,  a  Latin 
form. 

4.  flnitia...]  *To  devote  myself  again  to  the  amours  that 
(I  had  hoped)  were  done  with.* 

7.  grata  protervltaB]  •charming  recklessness'  or  'peto- 
lance.' 
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8.  lubricuB  adspici]  Adspici  is  the  epexegetio  infinitive, 
necessary  to  explain  the  epithet  lubriciu  as  apphed  to  a  face. 
As  a  road  is  too  slippery  and  glassy  for  the  feet  to  stand  on, 
60  her  face  is  too  dazzling  and  deceptive  for  the  eyes  to  rest  on. 

9.  tota  raens  VenusJ   cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  443,  KiJirpts  ydp  ou 

11.  versis  anlmosum  eqnis]  ♦courageous  with  retreating 
Bteed.'  The  sudden  onset  of  the  Parthian  light  cavalry,  and 
the  showers  of  arrows  they  had  been  trained  to  pour  into  the 
enemy  while  riding  away  {sagittas  et  celerem  fugam  Parthi, 
2.  13.  17)  had  been  fatally  experienced  by  the  heavy-armed 
Roman  legionaries  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Charrae  and  never 
forgotten. 

Cf.  Virg.  Georg.  3.  31,  Fidentemqw  fuga  Parthum  versis- 
que  sagittis.  We  use  the  expression  'a  Parthian  arrow'  of  a 
earcasm  launched  by  a  person  just  retiring  and  to  which  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  reply.  Ct  Shak.  Cymb.  1.  5.  20,  'or 
Uke  the  Parthian  I  shall  flying  fight.' 

12.  quae  nihil  attinent]  *  things  of  no  concem ' :  the  words 
are  humorous :  the  lover  has  weightier  matters  than  wars  and 
poUtics  to  think  about. 

13.  vlvnm  caespitem]  Fresh-cut,  living  turf,  to  form  an 
impromptu  altar,  cf.  3.  8.  1. 

14.  verbenas]  A  technical  word  of  uncertain  derivation, 
applied  to  all  boughs  or  green  things  used  in  rehgious  rites. 
Servius  on  Virg.  Aen.  12.  120  says  verbenas  vocamut  omnes 
fnmdes  sacratas,  ut  est  laurtu,  oliva,  vel  myrtus, 

16.  mactata]  •  She  will  come  with  lessened  violence  when 
we  have  sacrificed  a  victim.' 

macio  is  an  active  verb  from  the  root  m4ig  (cf.  magis,  major 
-magior^  fuiKpos)  and  means  (1)  to  increase  or  magnify,  hence 
nactare  deos  extis,  to  honour  the  gods  with  entrails,  (2)  to 
sacrifice,  as  here,  the  word  having  become  confined  to  the  reU- 
gious  meaning  of  honouring  by  sacrifice. 

ODE  XX, 

An  invitation  to  Maecenas  to  come  and  see  him  at  his 
Sabine  farm.  The  wine  he  can  offer  will  be  poor,  bnt  had 
^  specially  bottled  by  himself  in  honour  of  an  interesting 
event  in  Maecenas'  life. 
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1.  potabU]  '  You  will  drink  if  you  aocept  my  invitation ' 
=  Plea8e  come  and  drink.    For  the  fut.  cf.  1.  7  Int. 

Babinum]  Wine  grown  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
of  a  light  character  such  as  an  invalid  suffering  from  a  ten- 
dency  to  fever  like  Maecenas  could  drink,  of .  Marquardt  Privat- 
leben  der  Bomer,  2nd  ed.  p.  449. 

2.  Graeca  testa]  For  use  of  Greek  wines  cf.  1.  17.  21. 
The  jar  would  retain  some  of  the  aroma  of  the  nobler  vintage 
{Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem  I  testa  diUf  Eput. 
1.  2.  69)  and  impart  it  to  the  Sabine  wine.  Cf.  the  practice  of 
keeping  whisky  in  old  sherry  casks. 

ipse]  marks  the  care  he  had  bestowed  on  it. 

3.  condltam  levl]  *stored  up  and  smeared'  (with  pitch). 
Cf.  8.  8.  9  n.  Pitch  was  used  for  thus  securing  the  cork  from 
the  effects  of  mildew  and  the  like,  just  as  we  use  wax  or  a 
leaden  capsule. 

4.  plausus]  He  was  cheered  on  entering  the  theatre  aftei 
an  iUness.     Cf.  2.  17.  25. 

5.  eques]  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  there  is  foroe 
in  this  reference  to  the  fact  that  MEiecenas  remained  contented 
with  the  comparatively  humble  position  of  an  eques  (see  3. 16. 
20  n. ),  when  the  poet  is  inviting  him  to  his  own  humble  roof. 
Bentley's  suggestion  of  clare  for  care  spoils  the  whole  friend 
liness  and  pleasantness  of  the  Ode,  and  is  on  a  par  with  many 
of  the  suggestions  of  that  eminent  and  eocentric  scholar. 

paternl]  Cf.  1.  1.  1  and  3.  7.  28.  The  Tiber  ia  called 
Tutcus  alveus. 

6.  8.    locosa  Imago]    See  note  on  1.  12.  3. 

7.  8.  VaUcani  montls]  Wickham'B  note  is  «The  theatre 
of  Pompey,  which  was  the  only  one  tinished  at  this  time,  stood 
at  the  8.  end  of  the  Campus  Martius,  so  looking  across  tbe 
Tiber  on  the  Janiculan  and  Vatican  hills.' 

9.  Caecubum,  &c.]  For  these  wines  see  any  Dict.  of  Ant 
The  Caecubu»  ager  is  in  Latium,  so  is  Formiae.  Calei  ftnd  the 
Falemiu  ager  are  in  Campaaia. 

domltam] = '  pressed.* 

10.  tum  bibes]  This  certainly  correot  reading  is  accepted 
in  Orelli'8  4th  edition  on  the  authority  of  Porphyrion  for  the 
hopeless  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  tu  bibet.  •You  shall  fint 
have  some  Sabine,'  says  Horace,  'specially  bottled  in  yoar 


honour,  and  then  I  will  give  you  some  Caecuban  and  Calenian : 
I  must  wam  you  however  that  if  you  want  Falemian  or 
Formian  you  will  be  disappointed ' ;  just  in  the  same  way  one 
raight  offer  a  distinguished  friend  some  L6oville  or  La  Rose 
after  dinner  and  modestly  apologize  for  the  absence  of  Latour 
or  Lafite  of  '58. 

With  tu  bibeSf  tu  ia  strongly  contrasted  with  msa^  the 
luxnry  of  Maecenas'  own  palace  with  what  he  will  find  at 
Horace's  farm.  The  fut.  bibes  is  however  inexplicable,  for  to 
explain  it  as  conces8ive=*you  shall/  or  'may  on  another 
occasion  elsewhere  drink'  is  impossible  immediately  after 
Horace  has  used  potabis  in  the  exactly  opposite  sense  'you 
ghall  drink  on  this  occasion  at  my  house.' 

11.  tempeiant]  Temperare  is  the  regular  word  for  mixing 
or  mingling  anything  in  due  proportion,  cf.  Epod.  17.  80  desi- 
derique  temperare  pocula.  Strictly  speaking  the  person  who 
mixes  the  wine  with  water  temperat  pocula  'mixes  the  cup,'  but 
here  the  vines  are  said  to  do  so  because  they  produce  the  wine 
vith  which  it  is  mixed. 


ODE  XXI. 

An  Ode  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana  to  be  sung  by  a 
choras  of  youths  and  maidens.  Orelli  is  probably  right  in 
considering  the  Ode  too  slight  to  have  been  written  for  any 
great  publio  occasion:  the  other  commentators  amuse  them- 
selves  by  guessing  what  the  occasion  may  have  been,  the  best 
conjecture  being  that  of  Franke,  who  suggests  the  year  28  b.  c. 
when  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  was  dedicated  (see 
1.  31)  and  quinquennial  games  instituted  in  memory  of  the 
battle  of  Actium  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  For  the 
whole  Ode  cf.  4.  6  and  the  Carmen  Saeculare. 

2.  Intonsum]  In  Homer  iK€p<T€K6fir}s:  he  is  represented  as 
eternally  youthful.  His  statues  are  numerous :  note  especially 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

Cynthium]    Cynthus  is  a  mountain  in  Delos. 

3.  Latonam]  or  Leto  was  the  mother  of  both  Apollo  and 
Artemis  in  the  island  of  Delos,  Zeus  being  their  father. 
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5.  yob]=o  virgines,  in  strong  contrast  with  vos  1.  9  = 
«Oyouths.'  ,  -      , 

laetam  flnvlia...]  Because  she  was  a  huntress:  her  favour. 
ite  haunts  are  subsequently  specified. 

coma]  =  foliage.  Cf.  OdyBs.  23.  195,  rfx^Kot^o  Koixrip  row- 
ipvWov  i\aL-ns.     So  coTnaey  4,  7.  2. 

6.  Algidua,  a  mountain  in  Latium  near  Tusculum  and 
the  Alban  Mt. 

7.  nlgrls]  Dark,  gloomy,  introduced  to  contrast  the  dark 
timber  of  Erymanthus  with  the  fresh  green  of  Cragus  and  thus 
give  piotorial  effect.  Cragus  is  in  Lycia,  Erymanthus  in  Ar- 
cadia. 

11.    inBlgnem]    Understand  JpoWinm,  uni«rumbeing=' »8 

tohis  shoulder.*  .  .   ,    ,,xv       j     •       * 

fratema]    Invented  by  Mercury  (cf.  1.  10)  and  given  to 

ApoUo. 

13.  hlc  ..]  ApoUo  could  not  only  bring  plagues  (cf.  Hom. 
H.  1.  42—62)  but  avert  them;  in  Greek  tragedy  he  is  con. 
stantly  invoked  as  Ucudv  or  the  Healer.    Cf.  Carm.  Saec.  63. 

For  princepa  see  4.  14.  6  n. 

15.  Persas  atque  BritannoB]  i.e.  the  remctest  barbarians 
of  the  East  and  West.  The  Britons  were  as  yet  only  known 
from  the  hurried  expeditions  of  Julius  Caesar. 

16.  »get]  '  shall  drive  away.* 

ODE  XXII. 

*The  just  and  innocent  need  no  protection,  Fuscus,  through 
whatever  dangers  their  path  leads  them.  At  any  rate  I  know 
that  a  monstrous  wolf  did  not  attack  me  while  I  was  wandering 
in  the  woods  thinking  of  Lalage.  In  any  climate  I  shail  feel 
safe  and  contentedly  sing  my  lady'8  charms.* 

Of  Aristius  Fuscus  our  principal  knowledge  is  derived  from 
Horace,  Ep.  1.  10.  3,  where  he  says, 

paene  gemelli 
fratemis  animis,  quidquid  negat  aXter  et  aUer, 
annuimut  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  studious  tastes,  and  dis- 
tinguished  as  a  critio  {grammaticiu). 

1.  Integer  vltae]  *He  who  b  blameless  in  (respect  to)  his 
life.'*  So  Ovid  Met.  9.  441,  integer  aevi.  The  granmiarians 
cali  it  the  gen.  of  respect.    For  integer  cf.  2.  4.  22  n. 

Bceleris]  is  a  simple  partitive  genitive,  purus  being=havmg 
no  sbare  in.     Cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  949,  KaKQv  ojciipaTos. 


2.    MauriB]    Merely  pictorial. 

5.    SyrtcB  aestuoBas]    Orelli  prefers  the 


rendering  'the 
scorching  desert  that  borders  the  Syrtes'  and  compares  aestuosa 
Calahria,  1.  31.  5.  It  seems  simpler  to  take  Syrtes  in  its 
ordinary  sense  and  translate,  *the  boiling  or  stormy  Syrtes,' 
and  to  compare  2.  6. 3,  Barbaras  Syrtes  vhi  Maura  semper  |  Aes- 
tnat  unda. 

6.  inhospltalem]  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  20  calls  the  Cau- 
casus  dirdydfHaxos  irdyos. 

7.  8.  fabuloBUB  Hydaspes]  This  river  (the  Jelum)  is  a  tribu- 
tary  of  the  Indus;  it  was  on  its  banks  that  Alexander  defeated 
PoruB  (B.  c.  327).  It  is  called  fabulosus  as  being  in  the  unex- 
plored  East  about  which  numberless  stories  would  be  current 
at  Bome. 

8.  lambit]  'wasbes.' 

9.  namque]  He  proves  his  general  statement  by  an  in- 
Btance  that  had  occurred  to  himself .  He  attributes  the  same 
almost  sacred  poetic  character  to  himself,  3.  4.  9,  where  the 
birdfl  cover  him  with  leaves  for  protection.  So  too  2. 17,  and 
the  di  me  tuentur  of  1.  17.  13. 

10.  et  ultra...]  *And  wandered  beyond  my  boundaries  in 
ntter  carelessness,  a  wolf  fled  from  me  though  unarmed,  a 
moQster  such  as  neither...' 

11.  curiB  expedltlB]  Cares  harass  and  hamper  us  (twip€- 
diunt),  hence,  curis  expeditiSf  when  the  bonds  of  care  are  un- 
loosened,  a  man  is  at  ease,  careless:  it  was  in  such  a  moinent 
of  perfect  freedom  and  poetio  abstraction  that  Horace  ran  into 
danger.    For  expedio  see  also  4.  4.  75  n. 

14.  Daanias]  That  part  of  Apulia  near  Mt  Garganus;  so 
called  from  Daunus  who  there  founded  a  kingdom.  The  word 
is  formed  on  the  model  of  Gk.  adjectives  feminine. 
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15  lubae  teUuB]  i.e.  Mauretania  or  Numidia.  Juba  I.,  king 
of  Num'd^committed  Buicide  after  the  battle  of  ThapBus 
SiB  Bou  Is  made  king  of  Numidia  by  Ang^f  f^  «^^;  ^^^ 
in  Bc  26  received  Mauretania  mstead:  the  latter  aaie  is 
fixed  by  some  M  the  date  of  the  Ode.  Gaetuhan  hona  are 
most  f^qSeTtly  referred  to  by  the  poets,  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  lubae  teUus  is  here=Gaetuha. 

16.    arlda  nutrlx]    Oxymoron. 

17     plgris  campis]  'lifelesa  plains.'   He  refers  to  the  fripd 
o*    v^rl  descrintion  of  the  five  zones,  two  frigid,  two 
^^r.l%ni  o^rS  sec  Virg.  G.  1.  233-239.    For  ,.,ru 
cf.  iners,  2.  9.  5  n. 

1 Q     nnod  latus    1    *  That  quarter  of  the  world  over  whidi 
ever  Le^  mtsrrndii  ungeniSl  sky.'    For  the  use  of  latus,  cf. 

3.  24.  38. 

22  in  terra  domlbufl  negata]  i.  e.  uninhabitable.    Accord- 
ing  to  vSiU^.   the  tempe^te  zones  alone  were  habitable. 

23  dnlce  rldentem]  dulce  is  reaUy  a  cognate  ^-^^l^^ 
can  eky  dulcem  risu.n  Udere  yon  can  say  more  bn^fly  d«^ 
rxdere,     So  3.  27.  67,  per/idum  nd^r^;,  2.  12    14,  Ix^aum  j 
gentes,  2.  19.  6,  turhidum  laetatur,  and  Hom.  U.  2.  27U,  r,do 
yeXay. 

ODE  xxni. 

.  You  avoid  me  ^e  a  timid  fawn,  Chloe.  that  is  frightened 
at  every  sound.  Yet  I  am  no  tiger  or  Uon,  and  you  are  old 
enough  to  quit  your  mother'8  side.' 

4  riluae]  Notice  thiB  trisyUabic  form.  We  must  remem. 
ber  tiat  th^mans  pronounced  V  Uke  a  semivowel. 

«S  nam  seu  1  «For  whether  the  arrival  (^first  breath) 
of  springZs  Bhiv^ied  among  the  quivering  leaves... 

5  6  verU  adventuB]  impUeB  the  thought  of  the  genUe 
zephyr  which  accompames  it.    Cf.  Lucr.  6  736: 

it  ver  et  Venus  et  vens  praenuntius  ante 
pennatus  graditur  Zephyrus, 
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Bentley  and  other  editors  object  to  these  exquisite  Unes  be- 
cause,  they  say,  when  •  spring  arrives '  the  treea  are  not  yet  in 
leaf.  KeUer  actuaUy  prints  for  veris  adventusy  vepris  ad  ventos — 
a  correction  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  which  is  as  marveUous 
as  it  is  misplaced. 

5.  Inhorrult]  beautifuUy  expresses  the  shivering  and 
quivering  of  the  leaves  as  the  breeze  rustles  through  them. 
Wickham'8  translation  is  exceUent :  •  if  through  the  Ught-hung 
leaves  hath  run  the  shiver  of  spring^s  approach.  * 

8.  tremlt]    Sc.  hinnuleus.    For  the  thought  cf.  Spenser, 

•Like  as  a  hind... 

Yet  flies  away  of  her  own  feet  affear'd ; 
And  every  leaf  that  shaketh  with  the  least 
Murmur  of  wind,  her  terror  hath  encreas'd. ' 

9.  atqui]  A  very  favourite  word  of  Horace  in  beginning  a 
stanza,  and  expressing  a  strong  objection,  remonstrance  or 
antithesis,  cf.  3.  5.  49,  3.  7.  9. 

tlgrlB  aspera]  'enraged  tigress.' 

10.  frangere]    Epex.  inf.  after  persequor,  impljdng  desire, 


see  1. 15.  27  n. 

11.    matrem...]     *To  cling  to  your  mother,  ahready  of 
for  a  husband.' 


age 


ODE  XXIV. 

Probably  addressed  to  Virgil  by  Horace  on  the  unexpccted 
death  of  their  common  friend  QuinctUius  Varus.  VirgU'B  grief 
Beems  to  have  been  excessive.  Horace's  consolations  partake 
of  the  nature  of  those  commonplaces  referred  to  by  Tennyson, 
hi  Memoriam,  canto  6,  but  they  are  expressed  in  language  of 
fiingular  beauty. 

Of  QuinctUius  (probably  QuinctUius  Varus,  cf.  1.  18.  1)  our 
chief  knowledge  is  that  he  died  in  b.  c.  24,  and  was  a  native 
of  Cremona,  but  his  name  is,  like  a  fly  in  amber,  enshrined 
in  this  Ode  for  inmiortaUty. 

1.    deslderlo...]    In  its  strict  sense,  'regret  for  loss.' 
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pudor]  *8hame,  moderation,*  almost  equivalent  to  modui. 
V.  note  on  line  6.  -    ,     . 

2.  carl  capltls]  'so  dear  a  Ufe.'    The  Gk.use  of  Kopa  in 
Buchphrases  as  w  <t>L\ov  Kopa  ia  Bimilar. 

3.  Melpomene]  UsuaUy  the  muse  of  tragedy,  here  of  dirges. 
5     ereol    admirationU  cum  maerore  conjunctae  exclamatio, 

OreUi.    *And  so  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  Ues  heav} 

''''  F^^^^^rct  Virg.  Ecl.  1.  47,  Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tm 
rura  manehuntf  and  Hor.  Sat.  2.  6.  102.  ergo  nunc  Dania 
Bodalii  I  nusquam  estf  , 

For   pejyetuus  see  1.   7.  6  n.,  and  for  p.  sopor,  of  the 
unbroken  sleep  of  death,  cf.  CatuUus  6.  6, 
soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt: 
nobis  quum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

For  urget  cf.  1.  22.  20,  and,  used  with  reference  to  the  dead, 
4.  9.  27,  illacHmabiles  urgentur,  so  ioo  prem^t  nox,  1.  4.  Ib. 

i  cordially  agree  with  those  who  wish  that  Horace  had 
omitted  the  first  stanza,  with  its  weak  and  affected  inv^ation 
of  the  muse,  and  begun  with  this  bold,  vigorous  and  eftective 
fifth  line,  which  would  have  been  aU  the  more  effective  if  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Ode. 

6  Pudorl  Al8un.  The  personification  of  that  noble  shame 
which  makes  men  sensitively  shrink  from  aU  that  could  raise 
a  blush  upon  the  cheeks  of  modesty. 

6.  7.  lustltlae  soror,  FidesJ  Wickham  weU  remarks,  411 
caiuig  Good-Faith  the  sister  of  Justice,  Horace  imphes  that 
the  two  go  together,  and  therefore  that  both  were  present  m 
QuinctiUus.* 

7  incorrupta]  *mcorruptible.'  Adjectives  formed  from 
the  pasBive  participle  are  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  more  awkward  onea  ending  m  -bihs 

So  Virg.  G.  3.  6,  tlZauda«u«  =  detestable.  Livy,  2.  1,  inmo- 
latum  templum^&n  inviolable  temple.  invictu»  is  more  otten 
=invinoible,  than  unvanquished. 

8.  Quando  uUum  inveniet  pareml  «When  shaU  (8he)ever 
find  a  peer?'    Cf.  MUton^B  Lyoidas  8, 

•For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime,     ^ 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
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inveniet]    Notice  the  singular  after  several  subjects. 
2. 13.38n. 

11  tu  ftustra...]  'Vainly  devout  thou  claimest  irom 
the  cods  QuinctUius,  entrusted  to  them  on  no  such  terms,' 
i  e  vou  have  frequently  prayed  the  gods  to  keep  QumctUius, 
but  you  did  not  mean  that  they  should  thus  keep  hmi  whoUy 
and  for  ever.  ^ 

For  credltum  cf.  1.  3.  6.    Others  take  this  word  as  =  *  lent, 
i  e  to  you  by  the  gods,  but  Buch  an  idea  seems  rather  rehgious 
tiian  Horatian.    frustra  Bcems  to  go  with  both  pius  and  poscts. 

13—15.    quod  Bi non]  *  And  yet  if  you  were  to  rule  a  lyre 

which  even  the  trees  obey  more  persuasively  than  Thracian 
Orpheus,  the  life-blood  would  not  revisit  the  shadowy  form. 

Wickham  with  the  MSS.  gives  quid  si num...  =  what 

thmk  you,  if  you  were  to would  the  Ufe-blood......?      l^is 

seems  weaker  and  less  forcible  than  the  downnght  quodsi 
and   the   emphatic  and  direct  non.    Nauck,  who  so  reads, 
punctuates  better :  Quidf    Si...   For  Orpheua  see  1.  12.  11  n. 
16.    vlrga]    See  note  on  1.  10.  18. 

17  non  lenie...]  'Not  easily  persuaded  to  open  thebarriers 
of  fate,'  cf.  Prop.  4.  11.  2,  Panditur  ad  nullas  janua  ntgra  pre- 
ces.  The  gate  of  death  only  opens  to  admit,  never  to  give 
egress.    non  lenis,  Utotes:  recludere,  epexegetic. 

la  nigro  compulerlt  gregl]  'Has  folded  with  the  children 
of  darkness.'  The  dat.  is  perhaps  of  place  whither,  cf.  Virg. 
Aen.  5.  451,  it  clamor  caelo,  and  1.  28.  10,  Orco  demissum. 

20.  quldquld...]  *Whatever  the  laws  of  heaven  forbid  us 
tcamend.'  ju«  =  human  law,/a«  =  divine  law.  Therefore  ««« 
ne/ai =heaven  forbids. 

ODE  XXV. 

A  coarsely  expressed  Ode  addressed  to  Lydia,  who  Horace 
says  wiU  soon  be  an  old  woman  without  the  charms,  but  re- 
taining  the  passions  of  her  youth,  and  destined  to  meet  with 
the  eame  haughty  contempt  she  now  employs  towards  her 
lovers.    It  has  no  merit,  and  may  be  omitted  with  advantage. 

2.  iactlbuB]  So  OreUi'8  4th  edition  cum  optimis  codicibut: 
the  reading  is  better  than  the  old  ictibwi,  for  it  ib  easier  to 
'throw'  Bomething  at  a  chamber-window  to  attract  attention 
than  to  'strike'  or  'beat'  it. 
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3    4.     amat  Umen]   *keep8  close  to  the  thres^iold.'    Cf. 
Virg.'  Aen.  5.  163,  litus  ama  =  'keep  close  to,  or  hug  the  coast.' 

6.  audis  mlnti»  et  mlnns  lam]  Accommodationof  sound  to 
sense:  the  words  form  a  sort  of  diminuendo. 

7.  me...]  *Though  I  your  lover  am  tortured  through  the 
long  nights,  my  Lydia,  do  you  sleep?* 

9.  invlcem...]  'In  your  turn  you  shall  bewail  the  haughti- 
ness  of  men  a  despised  hag  in  a  deserted  alley.' 

11,  12.  Bub  Interlunia]  'towards  the  new  moon.*  It  has 
always  been  an  article  of  popular  belief  that  changes  of  the 
moon  are  accompanied  by  changea  of  the  weather.  For  the 
division  of  interlunia  see  1.  2.  19  n. 

15.    lecur  nlcerosum]  'your  diseased  heart.' 

17.  laeta  quod...]  •Because  joyous  youth  revels  rather  in 
ffreen  ivy  and  dusky  myrtle,  (but  or  and)  dedicates  withered 
leaves  to  winter'8  friend  the  Hebrus':  i.e.  because  young  prla 
are  preferred  to  old  women,  as  fresh  fohage  is  to  faded. 
virente  and  pulla  describe  the  foUage  of  the  ivy  and  myrtle 
when  fresh  and  unfaded.  For  the  metaphor  cf.  our  phrase  the 
'sere  and  yellow  leaf,'  and  Aesch.  Ag.  79,  rb  3*  vr^fnvfx^' 
fbvWdbos  7J5tj  KaraKapipofiiyrii. 

Notice  qtwd. ..gaudeat  =  * because  (as  you  will  say  regretfuUy 
to  yourself)...youth  rejoices':  it  is  virtuaUy  obUque  narration 
dedicet  Hebro,  apparently  =  *  flings  away,'  cf.  neit  Ode  1.  i, 
the  Hebrus  being  selected  as  a  river  in  a  waste  and  wmtry 
country  (cf.  Thracio  vento  above),  and  a  special  nver  being 
named  to  give  local  colouring,  see  1.  1.  13  n.  Still  the  phrase 
is  very  strange  and  the  emendation  Euro  (Hhe  readmg  Hebrois 
due  to  aspiration  of  an  original  Evro,'  Nauck)  deserves  careful 
consideration  and  is  adopted  in  OreUi's  4th  edition. 

Notice  what  Prof.  Mayor  caUs  «the  co-ordination  of  con- 
trasted  clauses'  in  gaudeat  and  dedicet:  in  Enghsh  we  shouW 
insert  •but,'  the  Romans  however  love  to  set  the  contrastea 
clauses  side  by  side  without  any  adversative  particle,  ihe 
Greeks  would  use  fiiv  and  5^. 

ODE  XXVL 

•I  am  the  friend  of  the  muses,  and  therefore  wiU  throw 
sorrow  and  anxiety  to  the  winds,  utterly  nntroubled  by  the 
•'Eastem  question.'*  Help  me  rather,  0  Muse,  to  weave  a 
chaplet  of  verse  for  Lamia,  for  he  is  worthy.' 
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Lamia  is  also  mentioned  1.  36.  7;  he  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  L.  AeUus  Lamia,  who  was  praefectus  urbi  a.d.  32,  and 
muBt  have  been  very  young  when  Horace  wrote:  from  the 
very  sUght  and  unimportant  nature  of  the  Ode  it  is  possible 
he  was  so. 

Tbe  date  is  approximately  determined  by  the  poUtical 
aUusion.  Wickh.am  in  his  introduction  says:  *Phraates  IV. 
to  whom  Orodes  I.  had  resigned  his  throne  in  b.c.  38,  after 
8ome  years  of  tyranny,  provoked  his  subjects  to  the  point  of 
rebeUion.  He  was  expeUed,  and  Tiridates,  another  member 
of  the  Arsacid  house,  was  put  on  the  throne  in  his  place.  After 
a  short  time  Phraates  was  restored  (Justinus  adds  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Scythians),  and  Tiridates  fled  to  seek  the 
protection  of  Augustus,'  cf.  2.  2.  17,  and  3.  8. 19.  b.c.  30  is  the 
probable  date  of  this  event. 

2,  3.  tradam  ventis  portare]  *I  wiU  give  to  the  winds  to 
carry.'  The  intinitive  seems  epexegetic  or  complementary, 
further  detining  the  phrase  tradam  ventis.  The  gerundive  con- 
straction  would  be  found  in  prose.  Virgil  is  very  fond  of  this  inf . 
after  do,  dono,  cf.  Aen.  1. 319,  dederatque  comam  diffundere  ventis; 
5. 248,  datferre  talentum;  6.  262,  doruit  habere;  6.  306, 538,  572. 

3.  quia  Bub  Arcto...]  'supremely  indifferent  who  it  is  that 
is  feared  as  king  of  the  cold  region  beneath  the  Bear,  what  it 
is  that  terrifies,.,'  The  reference  is  to  the  king  of  the  Dacians, 
cf.  3.  8. 18,  and  for  the  dread  of  the  Dacians  3.  6.  14 ;  Sat.  2. 
6.53,  num^juid  de  Dacis  audisti?)  Virg.  G.  2.  497,  conjurato 
descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro. 

Others  take  quis  &B  =  quibu8  (dat.)  *who  the  king  is  feared 
by,'  but  such  a  use  of  the  dative  is  confined  to  the  perf.  pass. 
and  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive,  e.  g.  factum  est  mihi,  ludendum 
eit  mihi,  the  est  of  course  smoothing  the  way  for  it:  see  too 
1.  6.  1  n.  Possibly  however  quibus  metuatur  might  =  'to  whom 
he  is  an  object  of  fear. ' 

6.  Integrifl]  The  haunts  of  the  Muses  are  unpoUuted  by 
mortal  presence :  the  poet  alone  may  approach  them.  Cf. 
Lucr.  1.  926,  jwat  integros  accedere  fontes, 

7,  8.    necte  fiores,  necte]    See  note  on.l.  16.  3. 

9.    Pimplea]    From  Pimple,  a  town  or  fountain  in  Pieria. 

9,  10.    mei  honores]    'The  honours  (of  song)  which  I  can 

oonfer.' 
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10.  fldibus  novlB]  'strings  before  unheard.'  Because 
Horaoe  was  the  first  to  write  lyrical  poetry  in  Latin,  cf.  3. 
30.13. 

11.  Lesbio]  See  1.  1.  34  n.  eacrare:  hec&nse  caeh  Musa 
heat:  'to  consecrate'  and  so  'make  immortal.' 

plectro]  A  Greek  word,  wX-fjKTpou—the  striking  thing, 
*quill.' 


ODE  XXVII. 

A  playful  sketch  of  an  imaginary  scene  at  a  wine-party. 
*Come,  my  comrades,  no  quarrelling  at  table:  that  is  barba- 
rons.  Keep  your  places  and  do  not  shout  so.  Whatl  would 
you  have  me  drink  more?  Well,  I  will,  if  Megilla'8  brother 
will  give  as  a  toast  the  name  of  his  sweetheart.  Are  you  hesi- 
tating?  Surelyyou  need  not  be  ashamed:  no  doubt  she  is  a 
lady.  Alas,  poor  wretch,  you  deserved  a  better  fate:  you  have 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  a  harpy.' 

1.  natis...]  'Destined  (as  it  were)  by  nature  for  purposes 
of  pleasure.' 

2.  Thracum]  gen.  plural.  For  the  drinking  habits  of  thc 
Thracians  cf.  1.  36.  14  and  1.  18.  8.  One  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon  contains  a  representation  of  a  Centaur  using  a 
large  diota  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  It  is  given  in  Sinith'8 
Class.  Dict.  as  an  illustration  to  the  word  Centaur.  The  man- 
ner  of  Mr  Bardell'8  decease  is  strictly  classical. 

tollite]  *away  with.' 

3.  verecundum]  *who  loves  moderation.*  Cf.  modici 
Liberi,  1.  18.  7.  It  may  alao  refer  to  the  fresh,  blushing  face 
of  the  youthful  divinity. 

4.  prohlbete]  'keep  apart  from.' 

6.  lucemiB]  The  feast  therefore  was  intended  to  be  kept 
up  late.     Cf.  3.  8.  14,  vigiles  lucemas  perfer  in  lucem. 

acinaces]  A  Persian  word  for  a  short,  straight  sword,  or 
dirk.  The  Persians  seem  to  have  wom  these  even  at  banquets: 
at  Bome  it  was  illegal  to  wear  a  weapon  at  all  within  the  city. 
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6.    immane  quantum  dlflcreDatl  'Ts  nff^^i^  «* 
with.'    For  imma7ie  quantumcfiavJaJL  ?        ^   '  *  ^anance 
The  phrase  is  strictly  a  ^mence-  ^i?  k  Pnn^^  "^t^^"'*'  ^''''' 
but  is  us^  as  equivalL  to  .^^^le  'J^^^e^S^^Z^Zir'"''^^ 
,Jnl^:.b;^c'icet.^^^^^"«'  '''^-  ^---   ^TuT^imium 

impium]  as  violating  the  respect  due  to  the  god  Bacchus 

MTerl]  'strong  to  the  taste,'  'potent,'  cf.  2.  3  8  n 

Ho«ce  mJte  that  he  wiK!;  drink  if  ^^.r-   ^?""""?- 
wae  cuBtomary  to  drink  a  I^Vs  Wl»h  •  '  ''  P™°=  " 

(^y««.  ladlesTas  there  l^el^ll.^lT^  n^aC  "^KS! 

Laevia  sex  eyathU,  ,eptem  Justim  bibatur 
quingue  Lycas,  Lyde  quattuor,  Ida  tnZle 

»  perish  and  to  Te  °n  lovV^n  S  /°  "^™.'*""'^  ot  perire, 

Umf  to  lovelstjreiTely'  ^^^H   LuTl^^ls    ''f ""' 
\<^victas  vuliiere  amons.  ^""^t^n»  ci.  ijucr.  1.  35,  aetemo 

Ho^  S,nZrto\;&V.^.^™°«  -^  "l-tantr 

|.voa!theT^'ffi"'H-r'^?''"^^Q°«<'°''fBeantyenslayes 
fc.he  is',-n  lo^e^;^fh'a1la°veT1Tr'"  ''  "  "f  **'' 
h  «  en>phatic.  -it  is  no  loVfe  foVih^i  li-aT/orwrtg"" 

h^Wushedi^fa^ramedof  ■"       "  "  Senmdive^-that 
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imperfect  with  ^a.  »'^'l„''l™J^  KTcase  is  really  60.  'How 
he  had  suspected  »U  along  to  .'^„'°*„  IniRKles';  I  almyi 
^n?ble  a  Charyhdis  wa,  causmg  ?«„  «^^^^^^ 

CU  w«  C-  !?tS  aS«^V-  Hou.  n.  16^a 
^       leB8all.l    Thessalianwizardswerecelebrated. 
3     rSt-...l    ■H.rdly  wiU  Pegasus  d.sentaBg.e 

-irc^^rifdSSiK-H.6.m 

Here  the  word  is  V-lXn^l^^'^^^^^' "' ^' 

ODE  XXVIII. 

X  most  dimcnu  oae.  it  is  «^  — i^^:::,!* 

,0  which  is  wanting,  because  we  ''l'"  "°  ^"  WhetheritU. 
ot  the  scene  Horace  had  an  h>s  m.nd  s  «^.  W ',,„  „,  ^ 

the  chief  theories  about  t^«  ?J-  ^^  the  sea  anA  eaith  and 

'  Thee,  Archytas,  who  ^ids^  JneaMre  ^^^  ^^^  ^e 

innumerable  sand  the  petty  g^^^^f  ^  *  A^Xe  to  have  attemptej 
roTconfines  nor  does  ^^  ^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^  sped  throu^ 

the  dwelliDgs  of  the  sjy,  and  ^^«^f  ^^  ^e.    Perished  also 
the  vault  of  heaven,  doomed  ^^^J  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,od8  aDd 

has  the  sire  of  Pelops  ^^^^^^/^jnUnos  though  admit  ^ 
Tithonus  translated  to  the  Bky    and  ^^      ^^    P^\«f  ^i^ 

to  the  secret  councils  ^^  «^^^P^^^f^ed  to  Orous,  altUougb  by 
8on  of  Panthous  once  more  consignea 
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toking  down  his  shield  (and  so)  bearing  witness  to  his  life  at 
rroy  he  bad  (proved  that  he  had)  yielded  nothing  but  sinews 
and  8km  to  gloomy  death,  in  thy  judgment  no  mean  expoS 
of  nature  and  of  truth.    But  aU  one  night  awaits    all  mn«I 
onc.  tread  the  path  of  death.     Some  theVuries  pLent  ^  a 
spectacle  to  herce-eyed  Mars.  sailors  (on  the  other  hand)Le 
greedy  sea  destroys.     Old  and  young  flock  together  to  the 
grave:  cruel  Proserpine  avoids  no  head.     Me  too  the  south 
wmd  raging  comrade  of  the  setting  Orion,  o'erwhelmed  wUh 
the  Illyna^  waves.    But  thou,  0   sailor,  do  not  gru^ing  y 
refuse  to  bestow  a  particle  of  shifting  sand  on  my  bones  and 
unbuned  bead:  so,  whatever  Eurus  shall  threaten  aga^st  the 

h^^?  '''T'  ""^^-^^  ^^^^^  °^  ^«"^«i^  be  lasbed  and  bou 
be  8afe  and  may  nch  gain,  from  whence  it  may,  stream  down 
on  theefrom  favourmg  Jupiter  and  Neptmie,  guardian TsS 
Tarentum.  Dost  tbou  deem  it  a  ligbt  tbing  tbat  tbou  art  com 
mitting  a  crime  which  wiU  bereafter  brin'g  in  u^  upon  thv 
mnocent  cbildren  ?  Nay,  baply  even  on  tbyself  a^aiteth  tbe 
debt  0  jastice  and  disdain  in  return  for  disdain  •  I  will  not  be 
f  IM^  my  curses  unavenged,  and  tbee  no  expiatory  sacrles 
^h?ti.  S^^^^I^  ^"'"^^  *h««  ^t.  'tis  but  a  brief  delay 
rlhy^uX  '^^^^^^  "'  '"^  '"'  ^^"  '^^^  -ayest  baltJn 


2. 


nurri.  f^?^-  .^  distinguished  mathematician  (mensorem 
pX;-^  ^^^;entum:  lived  about  b.c.  400.  He  waT^f  tbe 
1  ArtUodr^th"!  P^-«P>  <^''  li-s  10-12.'  ISe 
Z!l     .      u  ^"^^  '^**  ^®  ^*«  drowned  and  unburied  others 

ot^lt^r^  "''  "  ""'^^  '^"'  ""  ^^  ^^^^-  coast  sef  noL 

honn^i?^^®^-^    ?^^^®  ^^  ^°  obvious  contrast  between  bia 
IvtrTl.Tti;^e'r^^^  "'  «^^^~'Hem" 

•Wben  tbat  tbis  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kmgdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound- 
iiut  now  two  paces  of  tbe  vilest  earth 
is  room  enougb.' 

"^atlnum]    Probably  tbe  shore  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Garganus. 

^estowa?^^^!','  *^^^°i^^lly  ^«^  of  the  due  and  dutiful 

tiiat  Archvfoo   •      "P?^  *  °^^^^'  *°^  ^^^8  to  make  tbe  fact 

P»l^e  ArcbvtL''th?"'i.''^  •'  1^.^^«! «ertain.    Those  wbo 

I         ^^^^ytas  the  speaker  in  hne  36,  wbere  he  asks  for 

13—2 
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burial,  are  compelled  to  translate  here  'the  gift  of  a  little 
du8t,'  aa  though  it  meant  'the  want  of  the  gift  of .  .  .  ,'  and 
cohibent  a8  =  keep  you  here  on  the  coast,  it  being  impossible 
for  you  to  enter  Elysium  until  you  receive  the  'three  haudfuk' 
of  earth. 

6.  aerias...]  For  this  description  of  Archytas'  soaring 
genius  cf.  the  bnlliaut  pauegyric  ou  Epicurus  in  Lucr.  1.  72, 

ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 

processit  longe  Jiammantia  moenia  mundi 

atque  omne  immensum  peragravit  mente  animoque  . . . 

6.  morituro]  Notice  the  force  this  derives  from  its  position, 
cf.  moriture,  2.  3.  4. 

7 — 9.  Felopls  genltor,  Tlthonus,  Mlnoe]  See  Class.  Dict. 
and  for  Tithouus  Tenny8on's  poem  of  that  name. 

10.  Panthoiden]  See  Class.  Dict.  under^Pythagoras.'  Evec 
he,  notwithstanding  his  theory  of  n€r€fi\l/vx<*xri.i  or  the  trans- 
migration  of  souls,  and  the  faet  that  he  had  enjoyed  several 
iives,  first  as  a  peacock,  then  as  Euphorbus  ( =  Panthaides) 
at  Troy,  then  as  Homer,  then  as  Pythagoras,  and  tinally 
as  Q.  Ennius  (cf.  Persius,  Sat.  6.  10.  11),  has  finally  been 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  great  law  of  mortality.  There 
is  something  sarcastic  in  Horace's  style  here,  and  some  have 
been  induced  to  think  that  the  whole  Ode  is  intended  as  a 
scoff  at  the  philosophical  system  of  Pythagoras.  For  Orco  =  in 
Orcum  Bee  3.  23.  1,  caelo  n. 

11.  dlpeo  reflxo]  Pythagoras  had  proved  the  identity  of  his 
8oul  with  that  of  Euphorbus,  by  at  ouce  selecting  the  shielJ  of 
Euphorbus  from  a  quantity  of  other  armour. 

13.  nervos  atque  cutem]  Contemptuous  words  to  express 
the  mere  raortal  euvelope  of  the  more  lasting  and  transmi- 
grating  soul. 

14.  iudice  te]  Because  Archytas  was  a  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras.  However  the  Ode  is  taken,  I  have  Uttle  hesitation  in 
saying  that  any  rendering  which  makes  te  refer  to  any  one  bnt 
Archytas  is  impossible.  Since  te  in  line  1  no  one  else  has 
been  mentioned;  Archytas  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  tlierefore 
te  in  line  1  and  te  here  must  be  identical. 

non  sordldus]  i.e.  'most  distinguished, '  cf.  St  Paul's  'no 
mean  city,'  Acts  21.  39.    Litotes. 
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16.  semel]  once,  and  once  for  all. 

17.  spectacula]  To  Mars  war  is  an  amusement /rf  1    9  q7 
ludo  sattate  longo)  and  slaughter  a  spectaT^mT     ^       '  ^'  ^^' 

20.    caput]    Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  4.  698, 

nondum  ilUflavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 

abstulerat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaveratOrco. 

Therefore  caput  does  not  merelv-«inftn  ♦  «i;f«  »  v.  x      , 

jo  the  legend  that  Proserpine  marks~oumi  vic  Ls  of  Ch 

by  symbohcally  cutting  a  lock  from  thpir  1,1  j  °f *"" 

with  Bacrificial  victims.  ^'^'  "'  "*'  ^"'^ 

fOglt]    The  aoristio  nse  of  thn  nt.rt^„t    .;.  _  » 
avoid  any  head,'  cf.  1.  34.  16.  Lmu.  '        °°'  ''°°'  '° 

.relrrgSlr^^^^in.tn^r  ^-«■»P'>««<' Position 

with  the  emphitioTof  1   1     .?™,   At' w  '"  ~°',™»'  *«°' 
and  I  too.'  ^-  «  <»'•  i-      You,  Archytas,  are  dead  . . . . 

raplduBj    From  rapio,  'sweeping,  raving.' 

nauu,  .s  mentioned.    As  to  nauta  siTorTes  ,t'end  '°  "'"'" 
■aallwus]  'grudging':  the  opposite  of  J«/^„,„.  uberal 

vo4}s  aS^^J^erro-enltl^Ln^aM*"^  ^*"  '"« 

n.mes,  such  as  tLL^^Z^^Z^  ^'",'  ^'^  T^' 
^racyntho,  Virff   Ecl    2  94   orl^    ^  .     ^'  *°^  Actaeo 

«l^in.iUtio'n  olGrey^jrisr^l^^.^rs;''^"""''  '"^« 

"«mtS1''iSrCl^a„^'^'!."''^''°f^«^«^-Wch 

'tnr ;  f  f  °'"  ^^^- "-"'  '"■" 

«J    bee  1.3.1.    8o=onconditionthatyoudothis,may 
"•   '•"«"»«'J''«''"ted,'i.e.bystorms.    CtGk.,x^,,«. 
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28  unde]  Orelli  takes  unde  =  a  quo,  i.e.  Jove,  Others, 
'from'  whatever  quarter  it  can/  i.e.  I  can  do  you  no  service, 
but  may  you  get  gain  from  wherever  it  is  possible. 

30  negUglB. .  .te  commlttere]  H.  Schiitz  and  Nauck  right- 
ly  take  te  with  committere  and  not  with  natis  :   ♦  dost  thou 

deem  it  a  light  thing  that  thou  art  incumng ?'   neghgi^ 

committere  ?  would  mean  '  Dost  thou  hesitate  to  incur?    wluch 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  wauted. 

31.  fraudem]  0705,  a  deed  which  pollutes,  and  must  be 
expiated. 

32.  deblta  lura]  The  debt  to  justice  which  you  will  incur 
and  have  to  discharge. 

33.  te  Ipsum]  contrasted  with  natU.  The  penalty  may 
come  not  only  on  them,  but  on  yourself  even. 

36.    ter  pulvere]    Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  431,  xo*'<^*  TpiaMm 

TOV  viKVV  (Tr4<f>€l. 

One  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  Ode  is  the  qnestion 
whether  Archytas  is  to  be  considered  as  having  been  buriedor 
not.  Those  who  hold  that  he  was  not  make  the  ode  a  dx&- 
logue,  begun  by  a  sailor  who  finds  the  corpse,  and  concluded 
bv  Archytas  who  asks  for  burial.  Of  these  some  assign  only 
lines  1--6  to  the  sailor:  in  this  case  the  te  of  line  U  must 
refer  to  the  sailor.  I  have  already  in  the  notes  urged  reasons 
against  this,  and  it  also  involves  the  absurd  assumption  that 
Archytas  addresses  an  unknown  sailor  as  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy !  Can  any  assumption  be  more 
CTOundless?  Others  make  Arohytas  begin  to  speak  at  line  1/, 
others  at  line  21,  the  latter  being  much  the  more  natural  pos; 
tion  for  a  break.  Against  all  these  theories  there  are  these 
obiections,  (1)  lines  3  and  4  which  certainly  on  the  face  ol 
them  say  that  Archytas  is  buried,  must  not  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing  that,  for  Archytas  says,  line  36,  that  he  is  «ot  bond. 
Wickham  says  the  sailor  sees  the  corpse  over  which  the  sana 
has  been  blown,  and  assumes  that  it  has  been  buried,  and  tw 
sand  has  been  duly  placed  there  as  a  l^^t  dutifu^  nte  (mMnw^ 

bestowed  on  the  dead,  a  mistake  of  tl^«  «a^^^,%^.^^^tl'K 
afterwards  corrects.  I  cannot  beUeve  this.  (2)  \\hat  instance 
is  there  of  such  a  dialogue  in  any  Ode  of  Horace?  (^,  ^ 
is  not  in  point.)  (3)  What  authonty  is  there  for  the  f act  tMJ 
Archytas  was  drowned?  cast  ashore  on  the  Matme  Deacn- 


NOTES. 
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and  unburied?    (4)    AsRnm,-««  ♦!,  *  , 

race  write  this  iurious  oTCou't  ^  ^^^V^^^  '^^^^  Ho- 
about,  who  had  died  400  vea^  hlf  *  "^^"K  ^^  ^^red  nothing 
cepted  theories  (see  Vi^g  Aen  6  329^  w''''?^  *°'"^^^°«  ^^  ^c^ 
have  completed  his  100  ytaw  of  w^L^-"^^  ^^^^  ^  ^l>«ried 
Stvi  300  years  before?  ^5?  Js  it  w  "1°?  ^'^  *^«  ^anks  of 
phic  refl^tions  of  the  opexkg  Hnes  STL*^  ^""i'^'  ^^^^'^' 
dermg  saiior?  *     °^^  ^^  ^^e  mouth  of  a  wan- 

../iirstMrb'o?  S/<*  »>«•  ">■"  «>-e  waB  at 

rf.  re  erence  to  VenusU  1  1^^"^  Z"/i'^  "f  acquainted 
dramatic  scene  of  his  ode  whtlf?.  ^?  ^*''»»  '^s  the 

i^m  the  spirit  of  some  traTeller  ILW^''  ""«  ^P«»ker 
on  the  coast  near  ArchvtJ^^^k      j  ?  ^^  '^°  ehipwrecked 
me  „,ay  actuaUy  havf^een  .Lf*  *"*"  '""  ""buriei    Ho 
arpanient  wonld  ran  thuslhB  1     •"  "'"^-    ^»  *^^  <=a8eX 
Rested  by  the  proxi^i  y^f  ^!  S^.l'^'"^'"'^  bring  sn«! 
Evenfor  you,  Archytai^  si.  f^t^^LtL     '  '.*  ""^'  "^  ""^' 
i^  ieen  even  with  the  fireaTesf  .«*  """"  '"^^^-     So  it 
ooored  teacher  is  dead      E^tl^    \  .*J^°  ^O"  o«'°  tighly  ho- 
««h  it  by  different  pathT  /nl*-  *^  '*'""  8oal,  though  ftev 
I  too  have  been  droTO^f'/fur  ^,?";  ""'«"  ^y  shipwrSk 
ftoughtof  the  •x^d^2t-ieTnZf^1lYl'^i  "«  ^Th'- 
(aoy  sailor  who  might  be  nasJna  „i     '^  Jl"'  ^°  *^on.  0  saiJor 
»»  close  in),  kiudlv  oerform  /  ^  *'°?*^  "•«  «'«"•e,  or  on  the 

teit  ato^tTn  dlaance  Jf^^  h«en  compeUed  by  a  study  of  the 

ODE  XXIX. 

■^'^^  '"^Xtn  S:T'  '"  '"'"  *^  «-  '0 
'^^  be  upside  d?wn  wh™  ^  \T°'    ^""'^  "^^  'orld 

-H.formed,ita7yt:t;^t!°"''"''  "^''^  ^^"»  ^^ 
V;p'^"b  slcitu  7JZf  Th^P'^'-  h  ^2  "»  the  steward  of 
^^'  ^^-eiius  O^ttuto^^biarinto-l'":?;^ 
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unsaooessfal,  so  that  non  arUe  devictU  and  catenas  were  ratbor 
premature. 

1,  2.  beatlfl  gazls]  *rich  treasurea.'  The  word  gaza  is 
Persian.  Arabia  Felix  or  Sabaea  was  ceiebrated  for  its  rare  and 
precious  perfumes,  cf.  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
1  Kings  10.  1.  For  its  •  treasures '  cf.  also  2.  12.  24,  plenas 
Arabum  domos^  3.  24.  1,  intactis  opulentior  thesauris  Arabum, 
and  Ps.  72. 15,  'unto  him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Arabia.' 

To  the  Bomans  the  whole  East  was  the  land  of  untold 
wealth,  a  sort  of  Eldorado  such  as  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  find 
in  Mexico  and  Peru:  in  both  cases  the  first  explorers  were 
dazzled  by  the  vast  collections  of  useless  wealth  which  had 
been  formed  by  a  few  despotic  potentates,  whUe  the  inhabit- 
ants  starved.    Cf.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  2.  3, 

•Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  riehest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.' 

4.    regibus]    *Emirs,'  *princes.' 

6.  nectls  catenas]  The  whole  of  this  stanza  is  in  a  tone 
of  playful  irony :  Horace  exaggerates  the  expectations  of  Iccius. 
He  speaks  of  him  as  forging  fetters,  and  hoping  to  bring  home 
the  captives  of  his  bow  and  spear  in  heroio  fashion. 

quae  tlbl...]  'What  barbarian  maid  will  be  your  Blave 
when  you  have  slain  her  betrothed?' 

Cf.  Judges  5.  30,  'Have  they  not  sped?  have  they  not 
divided  the  prey:  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two...?' 

7.  puer...]  *What  page  from  court  with  perfumed  locks 
will  be  set  to  hand  your  cup? ' 

For  these  Eastem  cup-bearers  cf.  Nehemiah  2.  1,  and 
Daniel  1.  3.  They  were  usually  of  noble  birth  and  personal 
beauty. 

For  capllllB  cf.  Tennyson's  'long-haired  page'  in  the  Lady 
of  Shalott. 

9.  Serlcaa]  The  Seres  are  the  remotest  people  of  the  East. 
Notice  how  Horace  started  with  Arabia,  soon  got  to  Parthia 
{Medo),  and  has  now  made  Iccius  reach  China.  Perhaps  the 
exaggeration  is  intended. 

10.  quis  neget...]  'Who  would  deny  that  descending 
streams  can  flow  backwards  up  steep  mountains...?' 

Wickham  well  suggests  that  arduis  montibu*  is  an  ablativc 
absolute  on  the  analogy  of  adveno  fiumine  &c.  It  may  possibly 
be  the  dative. 


NOTES. 
The  phrase  is  an  orf?in«^  . 

of  nature  is  inverted.    cTSZ.  uld  Uo^''''  *^*  *^«  «rder 

and  Cicero,  ad  Att    15   41  "  ""^^^-«, 

^2Z  T""'' ""  '^''-'^^^^^^^^^       ^^ ''-- 

I^TVZdtL^^ccoZ'^^^^^^^  words  arduis 

its  heavy  and  uphill  movemeLT         '^"''^  *^  ^'^«^  ^  ^-  "  wUh 

of  philosophy,  bu?  a^een  oXoTo^^nSr^^^^^ 

For  thep  m  coemptos  cf.  2.  4. 10  n  P^uiosophical  works. 

^J^^  S?eWut'l^r3^f  ^-P^-'  ^^  fr-^  of 

of  thrs^SetW  '*A\',r'^*-^ooV  i.e.  the  works 

among  them,  Plato.  So^ea  no J^  Socrates,  and,  chief 
properly  so  called-  hia  wt-  ®^®'  'ounded  a  ^school' 
Bpirit  of  enqui4^get,aUy  fn^.  encouraged  the  philosophlc 
dogmas;  hence  amonTZ' fnnl'^'^  'i^*  ^«^blish  deS 
ound  philosophera  of^the  most  tr?^  ^-^  ^^"^*««  ««  tT^ 
^^  Cynics.  the  Cyrenaics!  «Sd  othTrf  ^'"''''  ^^'  ^eripatetics! 


15.    Hlberls]  made  of  Spanish  steel 
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attendants.'  ^  "^^  ^^  ^^  Joyous  troop  of 

2-   «P«nie]    Cf.  1.19.  9. 
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Horace  wrote  this  mimlo  ode  o(  invocation  (afffia  K\rrriK6»)  for 
the  occasion.  Thia  view  is  supported  by  the  words  thure 
multo.    Orelli  seems  to  think  '  house '  a  safer  rendering. 

6.  6.  BOlutia  zonls]  'with  loosened  girdles.'  For  the 
position  ot  que  in  Gratiae  properentque  Nymphae  see  2.  19. 
28  n. 

7.  parnm  comls...]  '  Yooth  that  without  thee  (i.e.  Love) 
loses  aU  its  charm.' 

8.  Mercurlus]  accompanies  Venus  as  the  god  of  speech: 
silent  wooers  are  rarely  successful. 

ODE  XXXI. 

In  B.c.  28  Augustus,  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Actiuin, 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  library  which  contained  not  only  the  works  but  the 
busts  of  eminent  Greek  and  Boman  writers.  This  latter 
circumstance  naturally  caused  consic^erable  excitement  and 
emulation  in  the  literary  world,  and  is  continually  referred  to 
by  them.  Cf.  Epist.  2.  1.  216,  2.  2.  94,  1.  3.  17,  and  Suet. 
Aug.  29. 

*What  shall  the  poet  pray  for  to  his  patron  god  Apollo  on 
this  great  day?  Not  for  large  estates  and  wealth.  Let  wealth 
and  luxnrious  livlng  be  for  prosperous  merchants,  who  think 
themselves  the  very  favourites  of  heaven  because  their  ships 
have  made  many  successful  voyages.  I  am  satisfied  with  simple 
fare,  and  ask  but  for  a  healthy  mind  and  healthy  body,  an 
old  age  free  from  dishonour  and  charmed  by  poetry.* 

1.  dedlcatum]  =  'in  hia  new  temple.'  The  Romans  can 
say  not  merely  dedicare  aedem,  but  dedicare  deum;  Wickham 
well  says,  'perhaps  from  the  image  of  the  god  which  was 
installed  in  his  shrine.'  In  this  case  we  know  that  there 
actually  was  such  an  image,  a  statue  by  Scopas  which  Augustas 
brought  from  Greece  (Plin.  86.  6.  4).  Propertius  describesit 
(3.  23.  5),  and  a  copy  of  it,  the  •  Apollo  Citharoedus,'  is  in  the 
Vatican,  and  is  represented  in  Smith'8  Hist.  of  Greece,  p.  551, 
580. 

2.  novum]  Cf.  1. 19. 15,  Umi  meri.  New  wine  was  used  in 
libatious. 


4.    Sardlnlael    Both   <iar.A-  ■         , 
withcom.    Ct  noteonl.!"o    *  "^  ^'"^^  •^P^^^  Bome 
segetes  feraces]    •Fniiffni  «-      i 

«^«=eitherthelaidi^f^,SX;.'  ''^"'^  com-Unds.' 
B.    Mstuosae]  'anltiy.'    Cf  1  22  5 

^^^T^n^^^^  In  good  con- 

expenenced  the  feeling  of  S^f !;,  J^^^Xevery  one  has 
fine  contented  cattle  in  a  rich  0^3^^^^  t!!'^  ^^  *^«  «^gh*  of 
were  dnven  up  to  the  hma  TZ^Jf^^  "^*"«  ^  Calabria 
valJeys  m  winter.  ^  Bummer,  and  down   to  the 

navy  of  Tharshish  (1  Wa  10  22)  hf^^r^I^^y-     So  Z 
1«eeyeare  «gold,  «nd  sUyl,  and  ivi^/^'''  '°  "'''°"«'°  «very 

7.    quae  Llrls    1  «wVii«k  t-  • 
watere,  that  saentstreaT'    Tl^'Lf '/  "7^7  '"^*  tis  gentle 
dow Ij-flowing  river  is,  i^the  liti^?''  "^  "^*  description  of  a 
the  slow  moTement  of  tZ  l^riS,   mT""^*™"*-    «"«to  •  of 
BUence  of  its  waters.  cf.  ^e^^il^l^^ZZl  ?/  IT^''^^' 

Nden  gSsV,^tes  aca!!l' r-'"'^  "«^«'^»»*  «tain  from 
sjnan  merchandise  •  rJ,!?,?^"'*  m  eichange  for  (reparata? 
««red  rites  by  the  tontVff,  .,"*  ^"'^  *°  ^  ^eBsell  Sin 
««f«t  (drai/to^thrdrts)  :?e?J;l^«^'=  ''^^  -<>"^1nd 
«'eluxuryandgreedofthTi^^LSi^P;^^."'^''  '"  '»^«  »"' 

-om  in^Se^Srlhol:  nrod.^ '  Tf  ■»-«'•    The  phrase 
-'^^  Syria.  '^^'^^f:S^X.^,V-l^-££ 

,rt,  -"«wrj     Three  or  four  tiaes':  so  in  Gk.  «,  ,,, 
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15, 16.  oUvae,  dcliorea,  malvae]  i.  e.  the  ordinary  products 
of  a  yeoman's  farm. 

levesj  4ight,'  i.e.  to  the  digestion. 

17.  frul...]  ♦Mayest  thou  grant  me  (for  the  present),  0 
Bon  of  Leto,  to  enjoy  what  I  have  both  with  sound  health,  and, 
I  pray,  with  mind  unimpaired,  and  (in  the  future)  to  pass  au 
old  age  neither....' 

This  is  Orelli's  rendering:  Horace  has  two  wishes:  (1)  for 
the  present,  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind  (cf.  Juv.  10.  356, 
(nandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano)^  (2)  when  old  age 
comes,  that  honour  which  should  ever  accompany  it,  and  that 
enjoyment  of  poetic  purBuits  which  had  been  the  happiness 
of  his  life. 

Wickham'8  reading  is  at,  precor.  He  trfinslates,  *Be  thy 
boon  to  me,  both  in  full  strength  to  enjoy  the  good  the  gods 
provide  me  (only  I  pray  thee  be  a  sound  mind  among  them) 

and  to  spend    an    old  age  neither '    This  is    so    harsh 

that  Horace  could  hardly  have  written  it,  though  at  may  have 
some  MS.  authority. 

ODE  xxm 

*We  are  summoned.  If  ever,  my  lyre,  in  lighter  moments 
I  with  thy  aid  have  suug  anything  which  may  survive,  come 
now  inspire  me  with  a  Latin  song,  such  as  Alcaeus  sang  of 
old,  the  warrior-bard.  0  thou  that  art  the  glory  of  Phoebos, 
the  dehght  of  Jupiter,  the  solace  of  toil,  assist  me  whenever 
I  summon  thee.' 

1.  poscimur]  Horace  had  evidently  been  aslced  to  write  an 
Ode  or  Odes  on  some  subject  of  national  interest  {Latinum 
cannen);  this  Ode  is  an  appeal  to  his  lyre  by  the  memop' 
of  their  past  success  in  lighter  subjecta  to  aid  him  in  thk. 
Whether  Augustus  or  Maecenas  made  the  request,  and  whether 
the  noble  national  lyrics  at  the  commencement  of  Book  3  are 
the  answer,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  Foscimur  seems  to 
imply  that  those  who  summoned  Horace  had  the  ri^jht  or 
claim  to  do  so. 

The  reading  poscimw  (followed  by  a  comma  and  govem- 
ing  quod)  is  utterly  weak,  and  the  reading  poscimur  is  strongly 
supported  by  many  passages  in  Ovid,  e.g.  Poscimur,  Aonidet, 
Fasti,  4.  721. 
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81J  This  use  of  a  clause  bepinning  with  si  in  anDeals  i» 
very  frequont.  Cf.  Carm  S&e^  q?  »^^  -  •  *  appeais  is 
Hntf  InA  q  ift  A  ^  oaec.  d7,  Moma  st  vestrum  opus  est.., 
aate...,  an<l  d.  18.  5,  Faune...lenis  incedas    si 

cf.  4.  9.  9,  n  qmd  olim  lusit  Anacreon,  and  cf.  2.  13  26^^ 

2.  Quod  et...]    Notice  that  this  clause  does  not  refer  to 
Latmum  carmen,  but  to  si  quid.  *° 

3.  dlc]  'utter':  the  instrument  is  said  to  speak. 

4.  barbite]    Masculine  here  as  in  late  Greek     TTio  ^^,.^ 

modulate]    See  1.  1.  25,  note. 

dvl]  is  emphatic.    Alcaeus  (flor.  611  b  c  ^  fnnlr  a  r«^«* 
active  part  in  Dolitirftl   lifa      ti!!  j  •      '  .^  *  ™^^* 

Lii'»'"' ''  0"i«ed  before  inter  arma,  cf.  1.  3.  IC 

^^^^lolTe^r^Z^^  '"'r  °f  '^--»-8  so  as  to  hold 
Bu  lOQ  re  m  rettnaculum,  'a  mooring-rope  ' 
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consequence  of  this  fondnesa  the  poets  often  absolutely  alter 
the  quantity  of  a  word  when  they  repeat  it.  The  best  instancea 
are  Theocr.  6.  19,  t4  fxv  K3\d  Kd\d  7r4<f>ain-ai.  Lucr.  4.  1259, 
llquidis  et  llquida.  Hom.  'Apej  'A^cj.  Virg.  vale  vdli.  And 
for  a  similar  instance  to  this  one  Virg.  Aen.  2.  663,  natum  ante 
ora  p&triSf  pdtrem .... 

15.  cimqae]  Tbere  is  no  other  clear  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  word  by  itself.  All  the  MSS.  give  it  here.  It  seems  to 
make  the  notion  of  time  contained  in  the  participle  vocanti 
more  indefinite.  Vocanti  cunque  =  *to  me  calling  whenever/ 
i.e.  'whenever  I  call.'  Nauck  says  that  it  i8='wann  (es)  auch 
(sei),'  and  rightly  remarks  that  Horace  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  an  independent  word,  comparing  the  numerous  instancea 
in  this  Book  where  he  uses  quicunque  as  two  words,  6.  3,  7.  25, 
9.  14,  16.  2,  27.  14. 

vnAhi  salve:  'hail,  I  pray  thee'^  lit.  'for  me'  =  accept  my 
salutation.     Schutz  renders  *  sei  mir  gegrasst.'    Cf.  H.  23. 19, 
Xaip^  fioi,  u  UoLTpoKXe;  Aen.  11.  97,  salve  aetemum  mihi,  maxime 
Palla. 

ODE  XXXTTT. 

*Let  not  the  memory  of  Glycera's  cruelty  grieve  you  too 

much,  Tibullus,  and  cease  lamenting  that  you  are  outshone  by 

a  rival.    It  is  a  common  case:  Lycoris  loves  Cyrus,  Cyras 

loves  Pholoe,  and  Pholoe  thinks   Cyrus  detestable.     Venus 

dehghts  in  cruel  sport  to  yoke  together  those  who  will  never 

make  a  pair.    The  very  same  thing  has  happened  to  myself, 

as  to  you.' 

For  the  intimacy  of  Horace  and  TibuUus  (for  whom  see 
Class.  Dict.)  see  carefully  Epist.  1.  4,  Albi,  noUrorum  sermonum 
candide  judex,  and  the  panegyric  which  follows.  Tibullus' 
poetry  is  full  of  the  plaintive  laments  referred  to  in  L  2. 

1.  plua  nimio]  Cf.  1.  18.  16.  The  phrase  is  put  between 
doleaa  and  mevwr  that  it  may  go  partly  with  both. 

2.  ImmitiB  Olycerae]  Notice  the  play  of  words:  immitis 
=bitter,  and  y\vKep6.  =  Bweet.  Cf.  dulce  loquens  Lalage  (Xo- 
Xeiv),  1.  22.  24.  Such  plays  on  words  are  especially  frequent  in 
tragedy,  cf.  Ajax  430. 

alai'  tIs  Af  irorr    (fcS*  ^*  hruvvfiov 
rovfxoy  ^vvolirea'  tvoiia  rols  ifiois  KaKoHsi 
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ofSfc"  "^'^^  ^^^"  ^'  ^-°*  0-  l^-  deathbed  speak 
'Old  John  of  Gaunt,  and  gaunt  in  being  old  ' 

elegos]    ?  i  \^ye = cry  alas ! 

5.    Inslgrnem  tenul  fl-ontel    Cf.  Eniat    i     7    o«      • 
angusta  fronte  capillos    where  HoLf^i  o      i  -^*   ^?'  ,''*^''^* 

^^  otI^  ^^^^^^ 

addition  to  beauty.  ^       '^  ""^  '^®  ^^*  ^^  ^»  doubt  an 

pboLs.t^:ir;L?."rhrwi:!J  ""•-''-'• 

Virc  Aen   2  49«    nvl  %\*  '-'^•.  ^J^et.  i,  3bQ,  sic  visum  superis 
virg.  Aen.  2.  428,  Dis  ahter  vuum,  also  2.  17.  15,  sic  placUum. 

'for  that  impta  that  tW  f      *^f''  ^^°  J^''^^  "^^^e  'a  pair ' 


13.    ipscunme...] 

'^  ?/Til^'  iT''^'^  ^^  °°®  *^^*  ^as  truly  a  jewel 

Bv  tw'^^°°'  "^"^  ^«^^'  ^^i^l^  I  che^rfuUy  bore 
By  that  common  chit,  Myrtale,  though  shj  was  cniel 
As  waves  that  indent  the  Calabrian  shore.^ 

Mabtin. 
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ODE  XXXIV. 

'I,  who  had  but  little  belief  in  the  gods  and  waB  the  disciple 
of  a  philosophio  wisdom  ♦  falsely  so  called/  now  am  driven  to 
retract,  for  lately  I  heard  thnnder,  when  the  sky  was  cloudless, 
thunder  such  as  shakes  the  universe  and  is  indeed  the  voice  of 
God,  God  whose  power  is  visible  in  all  things,  who  "  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seat  and  hath  exalted  the  humble 

and  meek."  ' 

A  very  interesting  little  Ode.  Horace  was  at  any  rate  fairly 
acquainted  with  and  disposed  to  favour  the  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curua.  Tbat  philosophy  had  lately  been  briUiantly  described 
in  almost  the  grandest  effort  of  Romau  poetry,  the  De  Rerum 
Natura  of  Lucretius.  One  of  its  cardinal  points  was  that  either 
gods  did  not  exist  at  all  or  that  they  lived  whoUy  and  entirely 
apart,  a  life  remote  from  care  {securum  agere  aevum,  Sat.  1. 

5.101),  .       .     ^       . 

*The  gods  who  haunt 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind 

Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calml' 

Tennt8on'8  Lucretius. 

The  Epicureans  urged  that  many  things,  which  the  vulgar 
believed  to  declare  the  presence  of  God,  were  but  the  results 
of  the  ordinary  action  of  independent  natural  forces.  Among 
many  other  arpuments  one  of  the  most  popular  was:  if  thunder 
be  the  voice  of  God,  why  does  it  never  thunder  except  when 
there  are  clouds  about  and  it  can  therefore  be  explamed  od 
natural  grounds?  Cf.  Arist.  Nubes  370—430  and  also  Lucr. 
Book  6,  where  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  and  the  actual 
question  put  (6.  400), 

denique  cur  nunquam  caelo  jacit  undique  puro 
Juppiter  in  terras  fulm^n  sonittusque  profudit  f 
Horace  had  however  actually  heard  thunder  caelo  puro:  he 
cannot  understand  or  account  for  it:   ik  flashes  across  him 
that  perhaps 

»There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  carth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.' 
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1.    cultor]  'worshipper.' 

thatofEpicurus.  '^^'  ^  PhUosophj  here  ia  of  course 

2,3.    <«mn.rro]  =  .whilel8trayed.'    See  1. 10. 11  „ 

indicate?r:riis'an'.XTrprte/?'^  <"""»"-'•  '' 

5.    Wesplter]    Cf.  note  on  1  l   25     ti,^       j  • 
and  .ts  employment  an  affectation  cf  4  4  4,  12"*  "  f^^f"^'"' 

cloudUu  sky '  nasiiuig  flame  lately  through  a 

9.    Umta  teltaB,  vaga  flumtoa]    See  3.  4.  45  n 

.),/"■.  '^«l]    'Cape  Matapan'  in  Laconia     rin.«  » 

the  entrance  to  the  nnder  world:     Cf.  Vi^g^  O^  4.  467  "*' 

Taenarim,  etiam  fauees,  alta  mtia  Ditu 

Gibraltar  w^^s  almo^rT Vn.tir^^^i-on  WaXt^^^^  °' 

comples^^fo^JftlV^OorstJntte^hath*"  ""^^    «.-■"  ">'«' 
lowliest  with  the  loftiest  and  d«/^oi,  ,k  ^T^""  *°  *''*''8«  *« 

bringing  to  light  tLLTs  Mdden  L  gZm  •  "^"  ^^"'  ""^  "^'^' 

•4.«  is^^^^^t^iu^^:- p^erater™  "^ 

U 
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'0  Queen  of  Antium,  tboa  all-powerful  goddess  Fortune. 
thee  the  poor  man  supplicates  and  the  sailor,  thee  the  nation? 
worship,  and  the  mothers  of  princes  and  even  kings  in  all 
their  glory  fearful  lest  thou  shouldest  overthrow  their  pros- 
perity.  Before  thee  marches  Destiny  with  all  the  symbols 
of  her  immutable  power:  with  thee  are  Hope  and  Good  Faith, 
faithful,  even  when  thou  hast  ceased  to  smile  and  the  vulgar 
herd  of  flatterers  has  deserted  the  unfortunate.  0  do  thou 
guard  the  Emperor  in  his  attack  on  Britain  aud  our  armies 
in  the  East:  may  these  legitimate  wars  expiate  our  unholy 
civU  contentions,  may  Roman  swords  no  longer  be  whetted 
but  against  a  foreign  foe.' 

The  Fortune  of  this  Ode  is  not  a  fickle  and  capricious 
goddess;  not  as  3.  29.  49, 

Fortuna  saevo  Ideta  negotio  et 
ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinaXt 

but  symboUzes  that  unknown  mysterious  power  which  regulates 
at  will  tbe  changeful  phases  of  human  life.  At  hne  29  this 
general  conception  is  specialized  and  the  prayer  is  addressed 
to  that  Fortuna  populi  Eomani  of  whose  power  the  Romans 
were  stroogly  reminded  whenever  they  recaUed  the  histor>- 
of  the  growth  of  their  world-wide  empire. 

Wickham  aptly  quotes  and  happily  renders  Plutarcns 
description  of  this  Fortune  (de  Fortuna  Romanorum  c.  4), 
*even  as  Aphrodite,  when  sbe  crossed  the  Eurotas,  laid  aside 
her  mirror  and  her  omaments  and  her  cestus,  and  took  spear 
and  shield  to  adom  herself  for  Lycurgus'  eyes,  so  when,  aiie 
her  soiouming  witb  Persians  and  Assyrians,  with  Macedunians 
and  Carthaginians,  she  {Tvxv)  approached  the  Palatine  ana 
crossed  the  Tiber,  sbe  laid  aside  her  wings  and  took  c.n 
her  sandals  and  left  behind  her  her  baU,  the  symbol  of  ticKie 
ness  and  change.' 

1.    gratTim]  sc.  fiW,  as  1.  30.  2,  dilectam  Cypron. 

Anttimi]    On  the  coast,  capital  of  the  Volsci.  ^There  wer^ 
two  statues  of  Fortune  there,  whicb  were  consulted  by  a  meinou 


NOTES. 

of  drawing  lots  (per  sort^'»)      a    ^  211 

SUv.  1.  3.  80,  Pr)^m.'tZ^tZ!°°  "'  ^'»*°««'«=  «^-  Stat. 
2.    praeseni]  *ready  and  Ahi«  » 

5.    ambltj    Literallv  «f.^ 
»•<«),  thea   to  court.'  .^iXp",  '"'^i  «'«vasslng •  (hence  «m- 

il.    regnunquo  matr«Bi     a     •  *  ^*  21—25. 

»l>ollT  of  n^^*  ^•^ng  the  republi^^^nl"^*'  **™  »''«  «ign 

»eS?^«^P"'"  o'  S™  t't  r  f  °"'^-' 
'°^^-M&;- f-  ''•e  hesitf^^,'^:^,^:  t"n^.g 

as  an  emblem  of  stability  and  digmV.  "^ 
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14.  neu...]  This  second  olause  merely  repeats  with  fresh 
particulars  the  idea  of  the  first. 

15.  cessantes]  =  those  at  first  doabtful  whether  to  join  tbe 
sedition. 

ad  arma]  is  the  actual  cry  raiaed,  and  its  repetition  by 
the  poet  is  a  graphic  representation  of  its  repetition  by  the 
mob.     Cf.  lo  Triumphe  repeated  4.  2.  49. 

17.  te  semper  antelt...]  Wickham  gives  a  good  summary 
of  Le8sing's  criticism  on  this  passage.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  poet  has  trespassed  on  the  painter's  art;  a  painter  por- 
traying  Destiny  would  be  compelled  to  shew  who  she  was  by 
symbols,  a  poet  has  other  and  better  ways.  Some  imagine 
tbat  Horace  was  thinking  of  some  actually  existing  picture 
or  representation,  and  indeed  an  ancient  Etruscan  mirror 
from  Perugia  exists  representing  Athrpa  (  =  Atropos,  or  Des- 
tiny)  in  the  act  of  fixing  a  nail  with  a  hammer,  symbolizingi 
an  immutably  fixed  decision.  For  Necessitas  personified=j 
'Ava.yKrj,  cf.  3.  1.  14.  MSS.  authority  is  strong  for  serva,  but 
can  Necessity  be  the  'slave '  of  Chance? 

anteit]  is  scanned  as  a  disyllable,  cf.  antehac,  1.  37.  5. 

18.  daYOS  tralmles]  Nails  such  as  are  placed  in  beams. 
For  the  symbolical  use  cf.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  21,  ut  hoc  henejiciHm, 
quemadjnodum  dicitUTt  clavo  trabali  Jigeretf  3.  24.  5,  adaman- 
tino8  clavott. 

19.  20.    seyeras  uncuB ]  •stubborn  clamp  and  molten 

lead,'  i.e.  materials  for  building  with  greatest  fixity.  The 
method  of  uniting  stones  by  means  of  iron  bars  fastened  in 
with  lead  is  well  knowu. 

21,  22.  albo  panno]  Typica^.  of  guileless  innocence. 
Servius  on  Virg.  Aen.  1.  292,  informs  us  that  offerings  to 
Faith  were  made  with  the  hand  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth. 

22.  nec  comltem  abneg^at]  sc.  «*,  'nor  refuses  her  com- 
panionship.'  This  stanza  is  without  doubt  awkwardly  ex- 
pressed.  Horace  says  that  *  Faith  accompanies  Fortune  when- 
ever  in  changed  attire  (indicative  of  miafortune)  she  in  hostile 
mood  quits  a  (formerly)  powerful  mansion. '  Now  the  phrase  'to 
follow,  or  accompany  Fortune'alwav8  means  to  vary  or  change 
in  conduct  according  as  Fortune  changes :  in  fact  we  find  in 
Ov.  Pont.  2.  3.  7  the  sarcastio  remark, 

et  cum  Fortuna  statque  caditque  Fides 
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and  we  say  m  English,  'friends  and  fortune  fly  together'- 
but  Horace  means  the  exact  opposite,  he  means  that  fides 
does  not  vary  in  calamity.  What  he  intends  to  say  is  'when 
a  man  is  unfortunate  he  has  to  quit  his  great  mansion  taking 
hi8  lU-fortune  with  him,  but  Faith  accompanies  his  ill-fortune 
and  remams  with  him  notwithstanding  his  ill-fortune : '  but 
he  has  said  it  very  obscurely  and  awkwardly. 

Schiitz  Bupplies  te  with  comitem;  Faith  follows  Fortune 
(now  become  misfortune)  and  therefore  also  the  unfortunate 
when  she  and  they  quit  the  great  mansion  :  but  this  is  equaUy 
awkward,  and  for  comitem  abnegat  =  comitem  se  abnegat  cf.  Virg 
Aen.  2.  691,  confessa  deam,  Ov.  A.  A.  1.  127,  Si  qua  repua. 
narat  nimium  comitemque  negarat. 

26.  dlffaglunt...]  «When  casks  are  drained  to  the  lees 
fnends  scatter,  too  treacherous  to  bear  their  share  of  the  yoke  ' 
The  Greek  proverb,  ^€t  ^Orpa  ^y  0tMa,  excellently  illustrates  the 
passage. 

29.  Iturum]  Augustus  never  visited  Britain,  but  proposed 
d  ^'is^Od'^       ***'*  ^'"'^  ^'^  ^*^'    ^^^  ^*^^  "^  probably  the  date 

29,  30     ultlmos  Britaimos]    So  Virg.  Ecl.  1. 67,  penitus  toto 
dmsos  orbe  Bntannos,  and  Tacitus'  singular  phrase,  Agric.  30 
Rntannos  terrarum  ac  libertatis  extremos.    The  poets  seem  rarely 
0  mention  Bntam  except  as  a  type  of  remotest  barbarism. 

Briu^nnU  hospitibus  feros,  4.  14.  48,  remotis 

30,  31.  recens  examen]  •  reoently  levied  troop.»  exam^^ 
(x^men  =  exagimeny^ay6nevou\  a  force  led  out:  a  swarm  of 
^l^^the  tongue  of  a  balance  [quod  exigit,  gives  the  exact 

•    i^^*-    ^^S?*^  Tu.'^To]  =  Erythraeum  mare,  the  Indian  Ooean 
includmg  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

'thf  ;.fi  •'^*f*?^JT'  ^*^<l^«]  Hendiadys,  cf.  2.  7.  9  n. 
ti^!T.t"w2'^.^u  'X  ^^ethren  on  brethren.'  At  the  eame 
nn^  1  ^^  V'®  ^"^*"  P°«*  speaking  of  Roman  disgrace 
f^cf  1  T^f  n    ^*^  *^**  '"^*^^"  ^y^m^^t^  than  expresses  tl^e 

For  the  civU  wars  see  1.  2.  21,  note. 

34,  35.    dura  aetas]  *an  age  of  iron.' 
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35.  nefaaU]  This  word  is  usually  applied  to  days  when  no 
legal  business  was  done,  cf.  2.  13.  1  n.  Here  it  is  put  for 
n«;andu«  =  unutterable,  impious.  Both  word8  have  the  same 
derivation,  but  their  meanings  got  differentiated  (cf.  queen, 
quean). 

38.  0  ntlnaxn...]  *0  mayest  thou  on  a  new  anvil  reforge 
our  blunted  swords  (for  use)  against  the  Massagetae  and 
Arabians.' 

39.  retuBum]  blunted,  i.e.  in  civil  strife.  Be  careful  not 
to  take  retusum  in  together,  but  difingas  i/i. 

ODE  XXXVI. 

An  Ode  written  in  honour  of  the  retum  of  Plotius  Numida 
from  Spain.  There  shall  be  sacrifices  and  festivity  in  honour 
of  the  event:  Damalis  shall  attend  the  feast,  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye,  but  Damalis  will  wholly  devote  herself  to  Nuniida 
the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Of  Plotius  Numida  nothing  is  known :  he  probably  retumed 
with  Augustus  after  his  expedition  against  the  Cantabri, 
B.c.  25. 

1.  lldlbnB]  Referring  to  the  Jidicenes  or  harpers,  who  with 
tibicenes  were  employed  in  religious  ceremonies. 

2.  debito]  'due,'  the  calf  had  been  vowed  in  case  of 
Numida's  safe  return:  now  the  vow  had  to  be  discharged; 
Horace  was  voti  reus.  Cf.  2.  7.  17,  obligatam  redde  Jovx 
dapem. 

4.  Hesperla]  =  Spain,  cf.  2.  1.  32  n. 

5.  oarls  xnnlta. . .]  '  Shares  many  a  kiss  with  his  dear  com- 
rades,  but  for  uone  has  a  larger  share  than...* 

The  modes  of  expressing  the  emotions  vary:  Englisnmen 
do  not  kiss  one  another,  but  the  practice  is  common  still 
among  many  nations. 

8.  aotae  non  alio...]  'of  boyhood  passed  with  none  otber 
for  his  leader.'  puertiae  is  by  syncope  {ffvyKovr},  a  s^rikins 
together)  for  puentiae,  ct  surpuerat  for  surripuerat  4.  Id.  -". 
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lanuuie  for  lami^  2.  2.  2.  For  the  use  of  rex  by  boys  at  plav  = 
•a  leader'  cf.  Epist.  1.  1.  59,  pueH  lud^nUs  * rex  eris^ atint 
'  tt  recte  facus. 

9.  mutataeque  slmul  togae]    Boys  about  the  age  of  14  or 
15  ceased  to  wear  the  toga  praetexta  and  assumed  the  toqa  virilis 
It  was  done  at  the  LiberaUa  in  March;  friends  and  relatives 
celebrated  the  event  together.    For  Lamia,  see  16. 

10.  CreBsa  nota]  a  mark  of  white  chalk.  It  is  said  to 
haye  been  a  Thracian  custom  to  count  their  happy  days  with 
vv^te  their  unhappy  with  black  pebbles,  but  the  symboUsm 
of  'black  and  white'  for  «bad  and  good'  is  too  natural  to 
need  any  special  ongm. 

(are88a]=  'Cretan.'  From  Crete  or  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Cunolus  chalk  came.  For  the  phrase  cf.  CatuU.  107  6  O 
lucem  candidiore  nota.     Sat.   2.  3.  246,  creta  an  carborie  \vo- 

•.Jl'  ?°"fx}^  ^'^'^    ^°^  *^®  ^^^>  *^e  leaping  or  danc 
mg  pnests  of  Mars  (a  saltu  nomina  ducta,  Ov.  Fast.  3.   38^ 
who  had  charge  of  the  Ancilia,  see  Dict.  of  Ant.     They  formed 
a  close  guild    and,  like  many  other  guilds,  ended  by  being 
pnncipaUy  celebrated  for  their  feasts  (see  next  Ode,  1.    3) 
The   Luperci   f orraed  another  guild  of  a  very  similar  chlracter. 

13.    neu  multi...]    *Nor  let  DamaUs  the  strong  drinker 
enrpass  Bassus  in  the  Thracian  amystis.'    DamaUsi&Saxfc 
juvenca,  cf.  2.  5.  6.    For  Threkia  cf.  1.  27.  2.  """^"^«^*^» 

multl  meri]  is  the  descriptive  genitive  used  in  a  somewhat 

sed  multijoct,  and  3.  9.  7,  multi  Lydia  nominU. 

dnnkmg  without  taking  breath.'     Cf.  Eur.  Cycl.  4171         ' 

iS^^ar  (ffxoffiv  r  dfivjriv  iXKvaas. 
For  a  similar  convivial  practice,  cf.  the  laws  of  'sconcina' 
known  to  most  Oxford  men.  In  Germany  I  have  frequenttv 
fen  a  game  played  which  consists  in  Ln^g  Sns  of 
beer  at  a  breath;  the  winner  «  he  who  has  hrLptfCon 
down  on  the  table  soonest.  ^^    *^^° 

hre!,h]%.  s!^n''^^'^'  ^"""^  matenals  for  garlands.    For 

17.    omnes  in...]  ♦  AU  on  DamaUs  wUl  fix  their  languishing 
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glances,  but  Damalis  will  not  be  separated  from  her  new  love 
clinging  closer  than  the  wanton  ivy.' 

20.     Notice  ambitiosus  used  in  its  primary  sense  =  qui  ambit. 
For  the  metaphor  cf.  Catullus'  ezquisite  lines,  61.  33, 

mentem  amore  revineiens 

ut  tenax  hedera  huc  et  huc 

arborem  implicat  erran». 


ODE  xxxvn. 

An  Ode  written  on  the  arrival  at  Bome  of  the  news  of  Cleo- 
patra'8  death,  which  was  brought  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  30  by 
M.  TuUius  Cicero,  the  son  of  the  orator.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  death  of  M.  Antonius,  because  the  defeat  of  a  Koman 
citizen  earned  no  triumph,  cf.  3.  8.  18  n. 

The  Ode  seems  to  bear  traces  of  having  been  written  hastily 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  Its  vigour  and  power  are  un- 
deniable,  but  in  his  raore  finished  Odes  Horace  would  hardly 
have  admitted  such  lines  as  5  and  14. 

For  the  bitter  Roman  hatred  of  Cleopatra  see  Propertius 
4.  11  (Paley'8  edition);  for  the  battle  of  Actium  Propertius  5.  6, 
and  Hor.  Ep.  9,  and  Virg.  Aen.  8.  675.  These  passages  are 
all  of  the  utmost  interest  but  are  too  long  to  quote. 

1.  nunc  est  bibendum...]  This  oommencement  is  copied 
from  Alcaeus,  r(V  xp^  ixfdvffdijv  koI  ripa  irpbi  piap 

The  general  meaning  of  this  stanza  is  •  Now  drinking,  now 
dancing,  now  public  thanksgiving  are  fitting.*  Horace  ex- 
presses  the  idea  of  fitness  in  the  first  place  by  a  gerund,  in 
the  second  by  a  gerundive,  in  the  third  (probably  for  mere 
variety'8  sake)  by  the  idiomatic  phrase  "tweie  time'  (i.e.  'n 
we  were  wise'  or  the  hke).  The  first  tmnc  goes  with  bibendum 
('now  for  a  drink'),  the  second  with  pulsanda,  and  the  third 
with  ornare. 

For  tempus  erat  cf.  Martial'8  biting  epigram,  4.  33, 

Plena  lab(yratis  habeas  cum  scrinia  chartis, 

Emittis  quare,  Sosibiane,  nihil? 
*Edent  heredes*  inquis  'mea  carmina.'     Quando? 

Tempus  erat  jam  te,  Sosibiane,  legi. 
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where  m  the  fourth  hne  jam  clearly  goes  with  the  inf.  and  is 
strikmgly  emphatic,  while  tempus  erat  is  simply  equivalent  to 
'it  18  right'  or  «fitting'— 'we  ought  to  be  reading  you  now  ' 

All  editors  join  the  first  nunc  with  est  ('now  is  the  time  to 
dnnk')  and  are  consequently  obhged  to  join  the  third  with 
tempus  erat,  but  nunc  erat  thus  following  nunc  est  and  bearing 
the  same  sense  is  extremely  ugly.  Wickham  compares  the 
miperf.  with  the  use  of  9}u  &pa  (see  1.  27.  19  n.)  'now  was  (as 
we  thought  all  along  and  now  proves  to  be  the  case)  the  time'- 
OreUi  says  that  tempus  erat  i8  =  'it  was  long  since  time  '  «how- 
ever  soon  we  begin  it  cannot  be  too  early ';  but  this  takes  no 
account  of  nunc. 

2.  SallarlbusJ  See  last  Ode  1.  12.  For  the  luxury  of 
pnestly  feasts  cf.  too  2.  14.  28,  mero  Pontificum  potiore  cenis. 

5.  depromere]  Some  say  that  the  de  indicates  'down,'  the 
apotheca  or  store-room  for  the  wine  being  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house,  where  the  wine  mellowed  more  quickly  but  rfe 
promere  iB  generally  used  merely  in  the  sense  of  Ho  brinff  forth' 
or  'out.  * 

6,  6.    Caecnbum  avltlB]    The  wine  is  choice  and  old. 

n.o?*  f^o^o***?a^    ^^  ""^^  ^'^  ^^^  P^e^se  of  Rome'8  great- 
10  62  *^'^  Capitolium  fulgens.    OreUi  quotes  Lucan 

Terruit  illa  suo,  si  fas,  Capitolia  sistro. 

6,  7.    Capltollo  reglna]    Notice  the  juxtaposition  of  these 
words  invidiae  causA.     The  Romans  abhorred  the  word  rex 
tem  l^r    "''''^  ''^^*'*^'  ^^^  '°  connection  with  their  nationai 

f. J:  k*®°^®'^^*®*  "*^^  *™^^  ruin,'i.e.  the  ruin  she  hoped 
for  m  her  madness.    HypaUage,  cf.  3.  1.  42  n.  ^ 

9.    contaminato...]  jWith  her  filthy  herd  of  men  hideous 

"Ih  gtd  "'rt^fe. '  °^"^'  ^^  '^P^  '^'  ^">'^^-«  -^  -^--t^^ 

calll?!,'*^^^'l"?f  ^.  ^  ^^  ^"^^**^  «^°"ch  slaves:  they  are 

I^tHT^a''^  ^7;rpan^  =  one  who  has  command  over  him 
T:J     ^""^  'f  ""^"  ^PP^'®^  ^  ^  Eastern  sovereign  in  whom 
^dCZT  «^/^<^°^*^"«d  power  had  raised  unconSoUaSk 
and  mpossible  desires.     For  the  epexegetio  inf.  sverare  and 
aUo  tractare  1.  27,  and  deduci  1.  31,  cf.  1.  3.  25  n. 
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13.  viz  tma  sospes...]  Gleopatra'8  fleet  really  got  away: 
tbat  of  Antony  consisting  of  300  vessels  waa  almost  wholly 
destroyed. 

14.  lyxnphatam]  •delirious,'  ^distraught.'  This  curions 
word  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  yvfj.<f>6\r)TrTo$  =  nymph-caught, 
lympha  and  nympha  being  identical,  and  the  nymphs  having 
the  power  of  causing  madness. 

15.  veros]    Opposed  to  the  imaginary  fears  of  delirium. 

17.  adurgens]  Octavian  did  not  foUow  Cleopatra  until  the 
next  year,  but  the  poet  for  dramatic  effect  represents  the  whole 
series  of  actions  as  absolutely  continuous.  For  accipiter... 
columbas  cf.  H.  22. 139,  ^iJrc  KLpKos...ot/xT}ae  /ifxd  rp-fjpuiva  inXdw. 

20.  Haemonla  =  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Haemon,  father 
of  Thessalus. 

21.  fiitale  monstrum]  Horace  speaks  of  Cleopatra  as  not 
buman,  but  a  hideous  and  portentous  creature  sent  by  destiny 
(fatale)  to  cause  borror  and  alarm. 

Notice  momtrum  quae.  The  construction  is  called  irpbi  rd 
ffrjficuvofityov.  Tbe  writer  thinks  ratber  of  the  sense  than  the 
grammar :  it  is  a  very  natural  and  common  license. 

quae  generoBius]  •  Wbo  anxious  for  a  nobler  end  neither 
sbuddered  at  the  sword  with  womanly  fear  .  .  .  .'  Cf.  Shake- 
speare,  Ant.  and  Cleopatra,  Act  5,  sc.  2, 

*Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown:   I  bave 
Immortal  longings  in  me,  &c ' 

and  Tennyson,  Dream  of  Fair  Women, 

*I  died  a  Queen.' 

23,  24.  latentes  oras]  Cleopatra  had  at  one  time  the  idea 
of  transporting  her  fleet  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  flying  to  some 
distant  shore. 

24.  reparavlt]  A  very  difficult  word.  Its  simplest  transla- 
tion  is  *to  acquire  (parare)  in  the  place  of  (re),'  cf.  reparata,  1. 
31.  10.  She  did  not  endeavour  to  acquire  with  ber  fleet  some 
hidden  distant  realm  in  place  of  Eg^^^pt  wbicb  she  had  lost. 
Beware  of  the  translation  *repaired  to.' 

27.  tit  atnim...]  *That  sbe  migbt  deeply  drink  {comhiho) 
in  her  body  tbe  fatal  poison,  more  fiercely  proud  when  (once) 
sbe  bad  resolved  to  die,  grudging,  be  sure,  the  flerce  Liburnians, 
tbe  being  conducted,  a  queen  no  longer,  in  insuUing  triumpb, 
woman  thougb  sbe  was,  not  lowly  enough  for  that.' 
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This  fine  stanza  cannot  be  translated:  the  series  of  nomi 
natives  m  apposition  eacb  witb  special  force  in  its "pedal  nl^e 
cannot  be  rendered  into  English  without  paraEn/^^^ 
sacnficmg  the  forcible  brevity  of  tbe  Latin.  ^^"•'^"^"'^^^'^e  ^^^ 

17.^;i-:?;;r"^  '^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'    Fora;n,.  =  Meadly'3.4. 
werfoftMt^^rS^^^ 

dare  to  question  it!  ^  ""^^  *'""^^  ^^^*  ^one  wJuld 

rep^^ef  to  0^^^  ^JTA'^^./  "^'  ^™^^  '^  ^^^ 

ODE  xxxvm. 

The  time  is  autumn  (1    4).  fVio  =«««« 
m»ke  the  sunplest  preparations,  for  they  will  su^ce 

Parallel  position  irsTan^a  T^Thf  w -'^*"?  "'^'"'^"  i°^a 
^e  .dea  of  ex^ss.  o,  '^^L.^^^.-^aV^tr^t ^^^'' 

Cf.  Ov.  Fast.  5.  335.  '"'^P'*'"'  "'"<'''  "««  thence  caUed  mtile,. 
Umpora  mtilibu,  ciaguntur  tota  coroni,. 

■mgeis  ttTasf^lf  :^Z:r-'^'''""''  '^^  i"  -J""  «Pot 
nHtte] =omi«<r. 

4'  anTfi^S^nl^  t^r*"*'^*  ^"^  «"«^ '»  «°^  -ith 

'ate,'.!  oare  notthM  Canx^on»r-  f"'  '"'^'"'"-    ^™"^- 
to  Bimple  myrtle  •  aniionsly  endeavour  to  add  anything 

For  curoaiuhore.  cf.  the  common  construction  volofacia,. 
,^^6.6.    all»bo«,  Mdmu  ]    Notice  that  these  words  go  toge. 


7.    arta]  'cloee-leaved,'  'thick.' 


BOOK  IL 


ODE  I. 

•  PoUio,  you  are  writing  the  history  of  the  recent  civil  wars, 
qnit  therefore,  for  a  while,  your  other  pursuits,  poetical 
oratorical  and  military.  The  subject  is  a  stining  one;  I  can 
almost  picture  to  myself  your  vivid  description— the  din  and 
tumult  of  Pharsalia,  Africa  exulting  in  the  outpouring  of 
Roman  blood,  the  whole  world  witness  to  our  fatal  di8sc«n- 
sions.  But  I  must  break  off,  the  theme  is  too  serioua  for  my 
sportive  mu8e.' 

C.  Asinius  PolUo  (for  whose  life  see  the  very  good  account 
in  Smith'8  Dict.)  was  like  Maecenas  a  liberal  patron  of  Htera- 
ture,  and  the  friend  both  of  VirgU  and  Horace  (Sat.  1. 10.  85): 
Horace  takes  the  opportunity  of  his  commencing  (v.  notes) 
a  history  of  the  civU  wars  to  send  him  this  compUmentar>- 
ode  into  which  he  very  cleverly  introduc^^a  (U.  9—16)  aUusions 
to  PoUio'8  various  distinctions. 

1.  ex  MeteUo  consule]  'from  the  consulship  of  Metellus' ; 
the  use  of  €x-'from'  or  'after'  is  very  common.  «•  |;^- 
ciUus  MeteUus  Celer  was  consul  b  c.  60,  the  yeM  jn  wm^° 
Caesar  Pompey  and  CrasBUS  formed  the  so-caUed  first  irn^ 
virate,  and  PoUio  had  selected  that  date  for  con^"^^'^^^^^,^^ 
histo^  of  that  portion  of  the  civU  wara  which  cuhnmatea  m 
the  estabUahment  of  the  Empire  under  Augustus. 
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2.  bcUl  caoBaB]  e.  g.  the  disaster  which  befel  Crassus  at 
Carrhae  (b.c.  53),  and  the  death  of  Julia  the  daughter  of 
Caesar  and  wife  of  Pompeius,  which  broke  the  last  link  be- 
tween  them  (b.  c.  54). 

yltia]  either  'crimes,'  i  e.  acts  of  cruelty,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  'faults,'  i.  e.  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 

modoB]  'phases,'  the  various  ways  in  which  it  was  con- 
ancted. 

3.  ludum  Fortunae]  Fortune  'makes  sport'  of  human  Ufe 
(cf.  d.  2J.  50,  luduui  insolentem  ludere  pertinax),  and  had 
especiaUy  done  so  in  the  tragic  death  of  aU  three  triumvirs. 
For  ludiLS  cf.  1.  2.  37  n. 

graves  prtndpum  amlcitias]  A  poetical  phrase  for  the 
tnumvirate.    ^ram  =  'ruinou8,'  i.e.  to  Rome. 

5.  uncta  cruoribus]  'stained  with  streams  of  blood ' 
rruor  (from  caro)  is  always  useJ  of  blood  from  a  wound  Th*e 
plural  18  very  rare  but  cf  Virg.  Aen.  4.  687,  atros  siccabat 
w!^''T'"?'  1  ^^  ^^P^  endeavouring  to  staunch  the  stream  of 
bood  which  kept  burstmg  out  afresh,'  where  the  force  of  the 
plural  18  ob^ious :  here  it  seems  used  with  reference  to  the 
vanous  occasions  on  which  Roman  blood  had  been  shed.  e.g. 
at  Pharsaha,  Thapsus,  PhUippi.  ^    ^ 

th.thJ^^^^Ttu'^  ^^®''?^  °P^  ^®*«3  ^^«  is  in  apposition  to 
the  whole  of  the  accusatives  which  have  gone  before  '  a  taak  fnll 
0  nsk  and  danger  '  Why  PoUio'8  task  was  soTfficult  S^rlJ^ 
a   once  explams,  for  the  words  et  incedis.     are  reallv  an  ex 

t^^T^'  t  ^^'  '^"^'"T  "'  ^^«^«^«  -^i^i^  Tre  "  Lent  is' 
compared  to  a  man  who  after  a  conflagration  incautiouslv 
advanccs  among  the  d6bris  the  surface  6f  which  a?one  has 
^I^IX  ^^  '^^^«  ^-^^^  ^"-*'  -  causinglhTflat^ 

„_^°.'?"i'^'  ,','?*  expression  ineedis...doloto  is  proverbial  and 
meral  (cf.  CaUim.  Ep.  46.  2,  *<rr,  ^,  M  rj  ^xoS.J  a^d  pJoMrt 
^■iJ,xgmto,veHigiafene  per  igne.),lni  the  explanaS 

hTn»  Lri  T  ''»f  i°  """?  on«  of  the  ,pecxal  phenomena  of 
Tmt!Z  !*".■*•  *^?  ^>™  ^'"'^  hesitation  in  saymg  that  this 
18  80  «nce  finding  the  foUowing  passage  in  Macaulay,  Hist.  Kng 

u^»  t^  /",  ""^  ^1"°"'"'.  °'  ""^  t™"'''«d  reign^^VameB  m 
dSte  ml"'f'  ^\  ^?^  ^'^"'^  pecuUarly  diificult  and 
ueucate.    Hia  steps— to  borrow  the  fine  image  used    on  a. 

««««  oencath  which  the  lava  is  still  glowing,* 
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7.  tracta»]  Notice  the  present :  Pollio'8  work  was  only 
begun  (cf.  11.  9 — 11),  'you  are  taking  in  hand,'  v.  note  on 
1.21. 

9.  pauUum]  'for  a  short  (time),'  'for  a  while.'  paullum 
is  the  accusative  of  duration  from  an  obsolete  adjective  paulliu, 
tempus  being  understood,  but  it  is  practically  used  as  an 
adverb. 

tragoediae]  A  Greek  word  for  a  Greek  thing  represeuted 
in  Latin  letters.  The  Romans  imported  'tragedy'  from  Greece 
where  it  was  a  native  development,  and  they  also  imported 
its  name  {Tpay(f}5ia)  at  the  same  time,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
comedy  (KUfufdia^  cornoedia).  The  fact  that  the  Romans  repre- 
sented  (^  by  o«,  is  one  among  many  similar  instances  which  shew 
that  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  incorrect,  for, 
whereas  we  pronounce  (p  quite  differently  from  oe,  it  is  obvioua 
that  the  Romans  considered  that  the  sound  of  oe  reproduced 
the  sound  of  y.  The  derivation  of  rpay(^}5ia  is  generally  sup- 
posed  to  be  rpdyos  and  <^5t7=  *the  song  of  the  goat,'  because  a 
goat  was  the  prize  at  the  Bacchio  festivals  at  which  the  first 
rude  'tragedies'  were  sung  or  performed. 

Virgil  also  (Ecl.  8.  10)  alludes  to  Pollio's  tragedies  as  Sola 
Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothumo^  'thy  poems  alone  wor- 
thy  of  the  buskin  (i.e.  tragic  dignity)  of  Sophocles.' 

11.  ordinaris]  =  ordinarem,  'shall  have  set  in  order,'  i.e. 
duly  arranged  in  your  history,  cf.  St  Luke  1.  1,  'Forasrauch 
as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  (ovarct^aff^ai) 
a  declaration  of  those  things,...' 

grande...cothurno]  'thou  shalt  resume  thy  glorious  task  on 
the  Cecropian  buskin,'  i.e.  you  shall  resume  the  writing  of  those 
tragedies  which  are  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Athenian 
stage.  Cecropio,  because  at  Athens  all  the  great  Greek  trage- 
dies  were  produced.  cothumo:  the  tragic  actors  wore  high- 
heeled  buskins,  like  modem  ladies,  to  add  to  their  height  and 
dignity ;  comic  actors  wore  the  low  soccva  or  slipper. 

13.  inslgne  praesldlum]  in  apposition  to  PoWto='0 
thou  illustrious  defence.'  maestU  reis  alludes  to  Pollio's  skill 
in  forensio  eloquence,  or,  as  we  might  say,  *at  the  bar, 
consulenti  curiae  to  his  success  as  a  speaker  in  the  senate,  as 
a  parliamentary  orator — a  very  different  style  of  eloquence. 
con«wl«nti  =  'deliberating'  not  'consulting  you,'  as  it  would 
be  absurd  to  speak  of  a  great  body  contulting  one  of  its  members 
however  distinguished.    For  cwriae  =  'the  senate'  cf.  3.  5.  7. 
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16.    pelmatico  trlumphol    In  b  r   qo  »,«  i,  ^    . 
trmmph  for  defeating  the  pithSi  kn  niJ?®  ^*^  obtained  a 
borders  of  Dalmatia.  ^^'^^.  an  Ulynan  people  on  the 

as  Jidi^p'SSo'8-\x?to'^^^^  timself 

events  wiU  be  so  vividlv  and  dramo?  i,  ^°°'^''  beforehand 
readerwill  imagine  hWlf  to^r^/'^^^  Portrayed  that  the 
that  which  is  describeT  ^  ^*^^"^  ^^^"g  and  hearing 

bemg  perhaps  conneoted  thus  •  Xn  t^A    ^'  *®  '7°  '"'«oos 
boagh  through  a  narrow  a^uTe  whlr?  ,^*"  "'^*'"»  «^e  a 

10  Btnp  boughs  of  their  leave^^n^  '  '{  """Hiere  remos  = 
fitting  Bcabbard.    praeeiriZer,  „7°     ■ '^""'^^  ^"'^  its  tight 

and  dazzles  it.     So  here  nJl..,w  '""  «"rface  of  the  eve 

londharshsoundwhich™rn'^^'''.  ""'■''  ^™'  "»«d  ofa 
«nd  deafening  it.    lie  wor?f.       «rates  upon  the  ear  daUinR 

'W»pas3ageiLegIeiSdrtheedTt'o'r''  "  '^^««"''"ies,  an^ 

(or  '°4  %h^"hoT:^'^ialrfit'r.b°'  r » --  - 

«mgalarly  bold  but  effecUve  sket^  nf  .  -  °^  ,**  '""■^men'_a 
bj  a  master  hand  in  half  a  dozen  words       '^  ~°'  ^^'^  °« 

infrom^tWriJht'enT/.?*f '  '^'  ^-^-J^"  ""«h  of  weapons 

The  «."ir."""^'''  »gai«8t  him^^  ^"'^- 
•ile  ghttenng  spear  and  tha  shield  • 

-  '0  a  sto.  IZ.  Ser.ira-htte  ^^ 
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which  Horace  is  thinking  of,  Caeaar  ordered  his  fldiers  to 
Btrike  at  the  iace»  of  the  young  Boman  nobles  who  lormed  the 
cavalry  and  that  they  fearful  for  their  beauty  turned  and  fled. 
The  phrase  needs  no  such  leamed  and  unnatural  explanation. 
Horace  says  not  'horsemen,'  but  'faces  of  horsemen,'  because 
he  wishes  to  bring  vividly  before  our  minds  the  one  point 
which  remamed  most  clearly  stamped  on  his  recollection  m 
the  Bimilar  rout  at  Philippi,  the  pale  panicstruck  faces  of  men 
flying  for  their  lives:  it  ie  a  brilliant  dramatic  touch,  not  a 
recondite  allusion  to  an  obscure  story. 

21     audlre  magnos...]  audire  which  govems  both  dmtt 

and  ^ncta  mbacta  can  by  itself  mean  either  «to  hear'  or  to 

*hear  of,'  with  cuncta  subacta  it  can  only  mean  the  latter,  and 

there  is  consequently  a  strong  presnmption  that  it  is  to  be 

taken  in  the  same  way  with  duces.     «I  seem  to  hear  of  mighty 

cenerals  begrimed  with  the  glorious  dust  of  battle  and  of  a 

whole  world  subdued  &c.'  i.e.  I  seem  in  imagination  already  to 

hear  the  reading  or  recitation  of  your  history  of  these  events. 

Nowadays  we   should  expect  ^akeady  I  seem  to  be  reading 

vour  description....'  but  it  is  to  be  bome  m  mind  that  before 

the  invention  of  printing  pubUc  readmg  or  recitation  was  one 

of  the  best  possible  methods  of  making  known  a  new  work  (cf. 

the  story  of  Thucydides  hearing  Herodotus  recite  his  history  at 

Olvmpia,  and  for  the  practice  of  recitation,  Juv.  Sat.  1.  1,  ana 

Mayor's  exhaustive  note),    Sardidos  is  to  be  taken  predicative- 

ly  being  thus  strictly  parallel  to  subacta, 

OreUi  prefers  to  take  audire  in  two  Benses,  and  translates 
'I  seem,  so  vivid  is  your  writing,  to  hear  P^eat  generals  lc. 
harangdng  their  troops  or  the  like,  but  to  my  «ijud  his  doubk 
T^iaudire  in  two  such  distinct  Benses  is  absolutely  impo^i- 
Sle  and  I  know  no  paraUel  case.  Moreover,  if  the  grammaUc^ 
difficulty  be  avoided,  the  addition  of  the  phrase  non  indecoro 
mdvereBordidos  precludes  OreUi's  interpretation  as  a  naat^r  ol 
faste ;  it  is  quite  correct  to  Bay  •  I  seem  to  hear  of  great  l^dere 
begriied  with  the  dust  of  battle,'  bnt  it  1«/?  »^«"^^^1^^,^ 
hear  great  leaderB  bogrimed  &c.,'  as  it  would  be  to  say  I  beara 
Mr  Gladstone  ia  evening  dress.'  . 

23.  cxmcta  terramm]  'aU  things  in  the  world'-a  variety 
of  the  possessive  genitive.  The  construction  must  not  be  con^ 
?ounded  with  our  inaccurate  phrase  'aU  of,' or  *the  wfok^Jg 
in  which  a  partitive  genitive  is  used  even  where  an  en^t^  >^^^ 
ia  referred  to.  Cf.  4.  12.  19.  amara  curarum  and  Tac.  ili>>t- 
10,  cuncta  camporum. 
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ct.LU.tT'^  '^'™  «^f"!»]    -Cato-s  etubbom  soul.. 

deat^WcXto^h?tbouSw  iLXrfr''  "^  ^™-"  «.e 

Kome  by  the  sight  of  Eomi  TaX/  ^r"^  ''  ">«  ^«"d»  ot 
deity  of  Carthage,  cf.  Virg.  Aen    °^|'    ^°  *^  "»«  "«elary 

hiccumufuit, ""^  t"'us  anna, 

Theconstructioni3j^«n(,/lstBi.K;o„»>   .  j, 

(pronominal  clause  rri4™Jf'''tT",f  "»«"•••«'««'•« 
verb.m  the  singular  though  there  a«  t»^'"'l"''""''  (""»!» 
38  n.,  i-,<.,orum  nfp„,„  (direct  obiSf^?  two  subjects  cf.  2.  13. 
pos. tion  to  «^iw^M^asanoS^f/f  •"'*'' '''''^™'  («  ap- 
(dstive  of  remoter  object)  ^     '  ^"  *"'"'')  MuHhae 

'fcti,  I  Di,  Ji  th" aLunt'  ^/""''■f  o^ne,  adytU  ^ZZ 

•hat  immediately  beforrthfcaptur^i',"^*^^"^ /"i  Ts-^ 
ihe  gates  of  the  temDle  in^  9-Vtxae  of  Jerusalem  1»  TitDs 
;  at  a  Toice  more  Zn  hlan  h  JT  °' «'«■"««IvTs.  an| 
I*tu8gohence'(M<TaS«/""«*/..-1.^°  ^^^  exclaiming 
•o  by  Tac.  Hist.  S.  13  a\SZZJ  t"^"'^'  »  ^'«'T  also  referred 

^PotensJ  in  its  ^V^  r.^S^  ^^Zsftrt^-^^l''- 

fartune'  than  by  descriCg''the^^"t'?'*  "'^  'mockery Tf 
Ih.psusassacrificedtotheLnesoTwZT  ^'"'  '""  "' 
',^\fP^T^^:^^-^^^^  '■^-  it  was  hefore. 


feU  at  Wataea  a"re  sToieroTis'"^.^'?  "^^  P«.„ans"  who 

Virg.  Ge^r//4qT  1""«  <"  'attening) 


«to,  Uaemi  ptnguetcere  campoi. 
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31.  Medis]  i.e.  Parthians  (cf.  1.  2.  22  and  1.  2.  51  n.),  who 
would  naturally  rejoice  to  hear  *the  din  of  the  downfall  of 

Italy.* 

Hesperlae]  *Western,'  i.  e.  Italian,  in  contrast  with  the 
Eastern  empire  of  the  Parthians  just  referred  to.  So  too 
3.  6.  8,  where  the  Parthiana  are  mentioned  in  the  next  Hne, 
and  3.  6.  38,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  Graecia  in  1.  35.  On 
the  other  hand  1.  36.  4  Hesperia  =  Spain,  Numida  being 
described  as  retuming  to  Rome  from  *the  furthest  Weat.'  In 
each  case  the  meaning  is  clear  from  the  context. 

34.  Dauniae]  Daunus  was  a  legendary  king  of  Apulia,  but 
the  adjeCtive  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  cf.  4.  6.  27. 

35.  iion...no8tro]  Notice  the  assonance  of  these  hnes  and 
the  powerful  effect  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  vowel  o, 
and  the  combination  or.  The  peculiar  rhythm  of  1.  36  adds 
to  the  effect.  Before  breaking  off  from  his  warUke  theme 
Horace  seems  to  desire  to  shew  by  the  very  sound  and  shape  of 
his  verse,  how  discomposing  and  dangerous  such  subjects  were 
liable  to  become  to  his  gentle  muse. 

87.  ne  retractes]  I  somewhat  prefer  Wickham'8  method 
of  makingthis  dependent  on  quaere  (  =  4est  you  resume')  to 
that  of  Orelli,  who  makes  it  a  direct  prohibitiou  and  places  a 
colon  after  neniae. 

lods]  i.e.  such  light  themes  as  e.g.  2.  4. 

38.  Coae  munera  nenlae]  *a  task  which  belongs  to  the 
Cean  dirge.'  Simonides  the  lyric  poet  of  Ceos  (556— 467b.c.) 
was  especially  celebrated  for  his  dirges  (dpifvoi)  and  epitapns; 
his  epitaph  on  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  is  best  known. 

40.  levlore  plectro]  *with  lighter  quill,'  i.e.  in  a  style 
and  on  a  subject  that  shall  be  less  grave.  The  opposite  phrase 
is  graviore  plectrOy  Ov-id  Met.  10.  150,  or  majore  plectro,  i- 
2.  33;  plectrum  {ir\-fiKTpov)  is  'the  striking  thing'  from  irXnffffiJ' 


ODE  n. 

«Gold,  Crispus,  lacks  lustre  unless  it  be  used  wisely  and 
well;  80  used  it  can  confer  even  lasting  renown,  as  it  shall  do 
on  Proculeius.  To  hold  the  desires  in  subjection  ia  to  possess 
a  wider  empire  than  if  you  were  lord  of  Africa  and  Europe. 
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nephew  of  the  Wstorian  st^IutT,  who  adopTr^L^'*  T'- 
one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Au^Itus  It  t1^„     k'  "'"*  "" 

. «... . .. ...,  ^  r:t£rr=i' 

Crispus  can  see  no  charm  in  wPftlfiT^        1  \  ^?  *^®  ^^^^*  ^ 
•"^^*"^ --«oedrarne^l^^te^^^^^    "  "  ^^-  ""'  ^^ 

foUows.  Kaaing  up  to  the  attack  on  avarice  which 

mterestiEg  sha[«,Tmere  ^o/nf    ?"'  ""*'  '"  »  "^«'ess  un^ 
copated  form  cf  i   3^8  n  "'™''  °'  «"''^-    ^°'  'l»e  s^n- 

the.fS'^t  Tiil^TllZ^loire  -^Thl:    Grammatically 
sense.  ""  '"'^'^  "'-  Ijut  they  would  give  no 

tteoth,?t-^^]„,i^Wsphrase^  r,,^^^      ^^^ 

-^bright  h.u?e;  (^)weiiVht,rh^utT«nr,eXt;:^- 

'hu/^paror^Sfe^^Ug^rrnXd^SU''^^^  '<>"«  «^»' »"' 
cuienis  byhisnobled^dshallirin  .n  •    "'«  e^»^".'  ie.  Pro. 

«'•^8,  famam  txtendere  factU  "  '^"  ^"'K-  ^*»- 

«'  their  own  in  the  chll  w^Trs^  ^oZT  m"  ■"■"*«"  "'"'  ^ad 
to  whom  2. 10  is  addressel  """^  "^"^  ""«  Ucimyx^, 

15—3 
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6.  notufl  animl]  Orelli  and  Wickham  unite  in  saying  that 
this  is  put  for  notus  propter  animumy  but  they  avoid  all  explana- 
tion,  and  only  compare  4.  13.  21,  which  is  clearly  not  to  be  so 
taken,  vid.  loc.  animi  is  a  simple  gen.  of  quaUty  :  « Proculems 
shall  live  in  fame  {vivet  notus)  beyond  the  span  of  hfe,  (Procu- 
leius)  of  fatherly  affection  for  his  brothers.*  Possibly  Prop.  4. 7. 
64  historiae  pectora  nota  suae  is  an  instance  of  notus  with  gen. 

7.  metuente  solvl]  '  on  pinions  that  dread  to  flag,*  or, 
*droop.'  For  the  construction  cf.  Virg.  G.  1.  246,  Arctos  Oceani 
metuentes  aequore  tingi,  also  3.  11.  10,  metuitque  tangi,  4.  5 
20,  culpan  metuit  and  1.  15.  27  n.  solvi  (hke  Xjkffdai)  is  used 
of  that  relaxation  of  nerve  tension  which  is  produced  by  any 
cause  such  as  fatigue,  sleep,  cold,  &c.  Cf.  Yirg.  Aen.  12.  951, 
solvuntur  frigore  memi>ra, 

9.  laUus  regnes...]  Note  the  indefinite  use  of  the  2n(i 
person  singular,  ♦  thou '  meaning  '  any  one.'  spiritm  is  bere 
used  like  the  Gk.  Bvfids  from  evu>  to  breathe  or  blow  fiercely  (cf. 
'  typhoon ')  for  the  tierce  passionate  part  of  our  nature.  The 
phrase  avidus  spiritus  represents  as  one  complex  quaUty  vrhat 
Plato  resolved  into  two  simple  ones,  dvfjibs  koI  iTridvfMia,  •passion 
and  lust';  in  the  subjugation  of  these  two  to  *rea.son'  (vovs)  he 
placed  true  wisdom  or  Virtue.   Cf .  Virtus  below  and  v.  Phaedrus 

passim.  .      _ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  general  illustration  George 

Ehofs  golden  hnes : 

*Let  thy  chief  terror  be  of  thine  own  soul; 
There,  'mid  the  throng  of  hurrying  desires 
That  trample  o'er  tbe  dead  to  seize  their  spoil, 
Lurks  vengeance,  footless,  irresistible 
As  exhalations  laden  with  slow  death, 
And  o'er  the  fairest  troop  of  captured  joys 
Breathes  pallid  pestilence.*  . 

Daniel  Deronda,  ad  m. 

10.  quam...nni]  Hhan  if  you  were  to  unite  (under  your 
empire)  Libya  with  distant  Gades  and  either  Carthagiman  were 
to  acknowledge  your  single  sway.'  The  second  clause  illustrates 
and  ampUties  the  first,  jungas  being  explained  hysenmt  um, 
and  uterque  Poenus  repeating  the  idca  of  Libya  and  Gades  in  a 
new  form,  referring  to  the  Carthaginian  setUements  on  eitner 
side  of  the  straits,  in  Africa  and  Spain. 

remotifl]  Cf.  2.  6.  1  n. 

13.  cresclt  Indulgens  bIM]  'grows  by  self-indulgence,'  i.e. 
by  indulging  the  thirst  which  accompanies  it.    *  Ihe  paueu» 
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^ro^^Z^  ""•*  -  «--"«  ^™-  all  drink ..    Buehan. 

describosthepaleflabbyrpXreTfT/paSf  ""'*  """" 

the  A«ac^t?rwhJoWait/rbeI-o„'''/r-.  ^^«  f»"'"^  ot 
with  the  Persian  dynast,  or  its  f^mn"  >**  "^  "'""'ection 
confusion,  eee  1.  2.  22  n!  "  ^^'"^-  •»"  ^r  the 

rates\o^th?r"is^f  ttTLpiTa?^'^  ",!*  '?«  "<>•'  »«P«- 
to  use  «ords  wronglv.'     VirtXr^^    T¥'  ^^^  P«<>P'e  not 

allthosewhoarewiseandTlr^ous    Inhl'  '°%*^  *'P^'<»'  »« 
has  in  mind  not  only  its  strict  sense  "f  ^^  "^  ^^  ^""^ 

nse  a8=  •weolthy-  (cf  4  o  4,,  T  •     ''"'PPy  bnt  its  popular 
word  •wealth,-  which  oririnanv  rr„?f  ^  ""'^^^  ">«  Englii 
n  the  Litany  •in  all  CeToi^Sh -f  hfK  ^'"■'^'°8,'  ("' 
.he^specal  sense  of  weU.bein^^rrtlda^^^rrdlV^-^^'," 

tojm  up  the  state:  pZto^on  th«  n*?""!.'^^^?  ™«''«'y  ««"«d 
■nembers  of  the  state.  Here  Zi  t  °'^«' .''and  oomprises  all 
tween  the  words.  ^^"  ''*^°"  '""e  distincUon  be- 

.  19.    faOslB   vodbiul    To  p«ll   .  »;„k 
fflisuse  of  the  word.     Itwas/filif        ■    ""   *«"«»  »»3   a 
ealled  the  richer  citi  Jl  :Cr'Xrs"t^  trrZ  ''/t/ 

Pi^lhraZhr:rrs.'.r?^^  'by.nferrin:-em: 

-ni^»r  ihtte^^^rof  Tht  r'"'*  r*  "^**  -"'* 

«fown,-  cf.  1.  34. 14  n.    ^'  ^"^""^"  ^S,  'a  diadem,- 

ismuchfS^tLn^.!  '"'"?' =  '«nre,'   'abiding.'     prcmriw, 

'«^entposSon^d^^JmeJvT^TK''''''  ^^^"^  "  «^^- 
««ason.  Horacewishesto«n~Ltb!?V^"°"«'^'  o^  heldfor 
« crown  •  that  fadeth  ITt  awa?"  '  ^^  """<•  «^  ^tue  ig 

-0  Kvvra  jr^?^  ihLrbeio^^&  -^^  «»»•  ^-  ^-  «* 
'^-?«sesTr^Lrrra^sfc^^^^^  or 
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ODE  m. 

«Cultivate,  Dellius,  a  calm  and  equable  frame  of  mind, 
neither  unduly  elated  in  prosperity  nor  depressed  in  adversity. 
Enjoy  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  wealth :  enjoy  them,  for  all 
must  soon  be  left  behind:  rich  and  poor  alike  we  are  hastening 
towards  one  common  end,  the  bourn  from  which  no  traveller 
retums  {aeternum  exilium).* 

All  we  know  of  Dellius  is  that  he  was  nicknamed  Desultor 
bellorum  civilium  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  changed 
sides  during  the  civil  wars,  desultor  being  a  circus-rider  who 
leaps  from  the  back  of  one  horse  to  another,  while  going  at  full 

speed. 

The  Ode  is  a  poetical  expression  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
♦Live  while  you  live,'  deeply  touched  with  its  profound  sadness, 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  being  struck  in  the  emphatic  mori' 
ture  of  L  4.  Compare  Eccl.  11.  7,  8,  'Truly  the  light  is  sweet, 
and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun :  but 
if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him 
remember  the  days  of  darkness  ;  for  they  shall  be  many.  AU 
that  cometh  is  vanity.* 

1.  rebus  In  arduifl]  *when  life'8  path  is  steep,'  Wickham. 

2.  noii  aecus]  'and  equally  so.* 

3.  Inaolentl]  *unusual,'  and  so  'eicessive,'  'extravagant': 
the  epithet  is  emphatic,  it  is  not  all  gaiety,  but  extravagant 
gaiety,  that  is  to  be  chastened  by  the  thought  of  death. 

4.  morltnre]  The  adj.  in  this  striking  position  gives  the 
reason  for  the  advice  that  has  been  given.  Cf.  1.  28.  b, 
morituro. 

5.  Beu...8en...]  Thcse  clanses  go  strictly  with  monture, 
*Bince  you  must  die  all  the  same  whether...or...* 

6.  In  remoto  gramlne]  'on  some  retired  lawn.* 

8.  Interiore  nota  Falernl]  '  with  an  inner  brand  of  Fa- 
lemian.'  intenore  because  the  oldest  wine  would  be  m  ine 
farthest  comers  of  the  cellar.    nota  because  the  amphorae  were 


ardentis  F.,  Ld  Juv   4    138   AI  •?';    ""'5  f^^'^''  ^'  ^^-  19» 
kept  for  a  ling  time,  2.  3.  8  '  ^    "^  ^''^'^  ^''^^'•^^»  ^^ 

9.    quo...qnld]    «To  what  purpose  else    wbv     ♦»  ;      •* 

was  maticau/conn^  ed  w^th  "he^neifSnftL**'"  """^" 
merely  anticipated  huc  in  1  13  •Rri„ „!,'.?  *''?*  «««•••?'«' 
piace  where..  where    '    BnV  17  r,  ^'.l^S^ithet,  hoy,  to  the 

proBaic.andmoreo"erthehktt»in^^^  °u^"^'  '"^  "  ^^^ 
ening  of  ouo  would   hT  .  1?       ""  ftto  obUquo  and  the  short- 

Hor^.  c;^i'^.to';Sat'^s^»sriTr  ^ 

«>*.  /ortunam  ,i  non  conceditur  uti!  ^  ^"  ^^'  «"^ 

the  wind  and  the  sIoomT  he  iT»  °  "^^  •°''«^'  P°P'«  ^^^^  in 

Homce's  nwmier?by  one  en  thet  tirv.'""  P;°«  "  i'"*^'"'*^''.  »"« 
stantives.'  ^        ^P"''^'  ^'^^  ^^^  of  the  pair  of  sub- 

27  n.  epeiegeuo  mf.  here  aud  in  1.  12  cf.  1.  15. 

watL'inre'"elne!s  tolroe  J'"''>f '  '^'^-  '"'^  «o  the 
»»'1  stmggle  morat  TreT^liyT^^ ^V  ^""^ '^"^  bustle 

Power  of   concise    clei  t^d    .^       .  epecimen  of  Horace^s 
"■epido  eee  n.  on  2.  4  lt  ^*'*  """"^-f^ting.    Fox 

^or^lyroTTortZc}  l^i^^^eT'"*/-'/-™^  ''--  »'  «•« 
irevem  dominum     NoH™ ^h        .u'  K""  '''"""'  ^"^  2. 14.  24 

duced  in  an  o^ onllThon^&^;!^  ''''''''  ^^^  -^- 

'^on%^^  ^?««-^«^«  while  ye  may 
An^  ^J'""^  18  still  a  flyingf        ^' 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-dar 
lo  morrow  will  be  dying  '  ^' 
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16.  res]  'circumstances,'  •fortune.'  I  much  prefer  some 
Buch  general  rendering  to  the  translation  'property';  the  sug- 
gestion  that  he  may  become  poor  some  day  is  wholly  out  of 
place  here. 

Bororum  flla]  The  fates  are  represented  as  three  sisters, 
Clotho  (the  spinner),  Lachesis  and  Atropos,  who  sit  and  spin 
the  thread  of  each  human  life :  when  they  sever  the  thread  the 
man  dies.    Cf.  Milton,  Lycidas  75. 

'Comes  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 
And  slits  the  thinspun  life.' 

17.  cedes  coemptls  saltibxis]  'You  add  farm  to  farm  but 
will  quit  them.'  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  force  of  coemptiK 
except  by  paraphrase.  saltiis  are  glades  or  stretches  of  pasture 
surrounded  by  woods  and  hills  such  as  covered  Calabria  and 
Lucania. 

domo]  domus  is  used  specially  of  a  town  mansion,  villa  of 
a  country  seat. 

18.  flavTis]  The  stock  epithet  for  the  Tiber,  cf.  1.  2.  13, 
fiavtim  Tiberim.  It  was  so  called  because  of  the  quantity  of 
band  it  carries  down. 

laTlt]    Horace  does  not  use  the  form  lavare  in  the  Odes. 

21.  divesne...]  The  construction  is  nil  interest  divesne 
{8is)...an..  vioreri» — 'it  makes  no  difiference  whether  you  are 

rich  or lodge  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,'  and  then  in 

apposition  to  dives  and  pauper^  and  reserved  till  last  for  em- 
phasis,  victima  ..Orci...*seeing  that  you  are  a  victim  of  the 
unpitying  grave.' 

I  have  inserted  the  words  *  seeing  that  you  are '  before  •  vic- 
tim'  in  translation  for  the  sake  of  cleamess,  though  to  insert 
explanatory  words  is  generally  a  sign  of  mistranslation ;  but  in 
constructions  like  this  one  Latin  suffers  from  not  possessing 
a  present  participle  of  the  verb  'to  be,'  and  is  comi^elled  to 
make  clear  the  way  a  word  is  to  be  taken  by  assigning  it  a  very 
marked  position,  as  here:  in  English  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
naturally.  In  Greek  after  victima  we  should  have  uv  or  uf 
6/i,(us,  cf.  3.  16.  30  and  4.  1.  6  n. 

Inachus  was  a  mythical  king  of  Argos;  he  here  typifies  re« 
mote  antiquity  and  lof  ty  lineage. 

23.  Bub  dlvo]  'beneath  the  open  sky'  =  »ti6c7are,l.  1.  25  n. 
So  too  1. 18.  13,  8ub  divum^  *into  the  open  air,'  'into  the  Ught.' 
The  phrase  is  archaic. 
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moreris]    commorari  is  the  more  nsual  word  for  stavinff  in 
ft  place  for  a  time,  e.g.  at  an  inn,  but  I  think  momn  L  hera 

r-r;°soJou^'^^  "^^^•'  '^^  ''  ^™^^^  -  -  --1^-- 
25.     cogimur]     coffo,    from    coano  =*to    drive    InaMhar.^ 

lot  Jeapt  ont  (exir^r   nlnce  i^  Gk      'x  '  "7"'":)  ""«'  oue 
'to  shake  •    Sn  11    ,c  ™™  "^  ^^-  "^os  (a  lot),  from  xiWa 

«>ri'b^ir^rne!,\ix^zi?.^rdVi;^^^^^  St-  '- 

dmda  e,t  tor^i  publica  cumba  ,mit  ^'        ^'  ^^'  ""«■ 

ODE   IV. 

i"^chln  "V     r  ""'"^  "  «^*"' ''«~  ''-  ■!-«  ^^ 

«>me,-Achilles,  Ajax.  Agamemnon.  And  then  who  knows  but 
yonr  a„b„m.haired  PhyUis  may  have  been  a  prin^s.o„L 
We  there  was  nothing  disrepntable  about  the  mother  of 

muiout  suspicion;  I  am  close  on  forty.' 

„ jr",!  ^^  't  "^  """"^*  '"""*'  throughout,  and  the  stvle 

'^  ^^- Q*  Ltparaei  nitor  Hebri, 

4;y"  f ^^ic'tT„^j  °'°»'  f"^»  7  "  "^  "  prohibitions  to 
Wore  bet?^here  to  ta^: it=  ."st '0^/7?    "''  ""''  "  " 

'^•^'noiumcnttt--^'uiX-'Z^^^^ 
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2.    XantMa]    ^avdid,  toc.  Ist  Decl. 
insolentem]  'arrogant  though  he  was.'    For  the  character 
of  AchiUes  cf.  A.  P.  122, 

impiger^  iracundus^  inexorabilis,  acer, 

jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis, 

For  Achilles  and  Briseis  see  Class.  Dict. 

4.  xnovlt...movlt]    Cf.  1.  2.  4n. 

5.  Telamone  natum]  The  words  are  added  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  other  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  for  whom  cf.  1. 
15. 18. 

6.  captivae  dominum]  The  antithesis  is  made  clearer  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  antithetical  words.  In  a  non-inilecting 
language,  such  as  English,  the  order  of  the  words  in  a  seutence 
being  of  necessity  more  simple  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is 
comparatively  rarely  that  this  placing  contrasted  words  side  by 
side  can  be  efiected.  Other  instances  are  1.  6.  9,  tcnue»  grandia, 
1.  13.  14,  dulcia  barbare,  1.  15.  2,  perjidius  Jwspitam,  1.  29.  10, 
arduis  pronos,  1.  37.  6,  Capitolio  regina,  3.  5.  9,  Medo  Marm, 
4.  4.  31,  imbelleni  feroces  \  progenerant  aquilac  columbam. 

Tecmessae]  'itKfir]<^ffa.  *  Before  gm,  gn,  a  vowel  seems  always 
to  have  become  long  by  nature,  as  tegmen,  dgnus.  In  genuine 
Latin  words  not  compounded  the  other  mutes  do  not  precede 
wi,  n.  Thus  the  older  writers,  such  as  Plautus,  wrote  drac&m 
(5paxAi^),...ciici«««  {KVKvos)....Teciimessa.  The  leamed  poets, 
copying  the  Greeks,  did  not  object  to  cycnus,  Ticmessa,  &c. 
Public  School  Lat.  Gram.  §  218. 

7.  ar8it...vlrgine  rapta]  '  was  fired  with  love  for  a  captive 
maiden,'  i.e.  Cassandra.  For  construction  of  virgine,  cf.  3.  9. 
5n. 

9.  barbarae...]  This  stanza  amplifies  the  idea  of  medio  in 
triumpho,  and  by  dweUing  on  the  details  of  Agamemnons 
victory  brings  out  more  forcibly  the  contrast  with  his  own 
Bubjugation  by  one  of  his  own  prisoners.  The  word  ^dp^apoi 
was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  aU  foreigners:  it  is  an  imitative 
word  signifying  a  person  who  jabbers  or  talks  what  is  unm- 
telligible,  and  originally  only  signified  'not  Greek,'  but  subse- 
quently,  as  the  Greeks  began  to  Burpass  their  neighbours  m 
civiUsation,  the  secoadary  sense  of  'uncivUised'  which  we 
attach  to  our  word  'barbarous'  began  to  accompany  it. 

10.  Thessalo  vlctore]  abl.  abs.  The  •conqueror'  is  Achilles 
who  led  thc  MyrmidCnes  from  Thessaly. 
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ademptns  Hector]  'theloss  of  Hector.'  The  Latin  idiom 
has  B  considerable  disUke  to  verbal  nouns,  and  substitutes  for  a 
verbal  noun  foUowed  by  a  genitive  (e.g.  ademptio  Hectoris), 
a  sunple  noun  and  a  past  participle  passive  in  apposition 
(e.g.  ademptus  Hector).  Cf.  the  phrase  ab  Urbe  condita  «from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,'  ante  Chnstum  natum,  '  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,'  and  Livy  21.  1  §  4,  angebant  ingentU  spintus 
virum  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  amissae,  'the  loss  of  ^cUy  and  Sar- 
dinia.' 

In  ademptm  from  adimo,  the  p  is  added  between  m  and  t  as 
an  'auxihary  consonant'  to  make  the  word  more  easy  of  pro- 
nunciation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  adem-tus 
several  times  without  sUpping  in  a  ^  sound.  Li  this  and 
smailar  words  the  speUmg  with  p  represents  rather  the  actual 
prouunciation  than  the  correct  form  of  the  words.  Cf.  sumo 
tump-tum, &nd  1.  29.  13,  coemptos,  2.  5.  14,  dempserit,  2.  11.  23. 
comptum,  1.  4.  1,  kiemps. 

11.    fessis]    After  a  ten  years'  struggle. 
leviora  toUi]    Lit.  4ighter  to  be  destroyed,'  le.  'an  easier 
prey.     tolli  is  epexegetic,  cf.  1.  3.  25  n. 

,  12.  Pergrama  Grais]  v.  note  on  1.  6.  mpyafioi  in  the 
sing.  18  fenumne,  m  the  plural  lUpya/xa  neuter.  Such  nouns 
are  caUed  Heterochte  from  having  a  second  form  of  decleusion 
(eupa  KXiffis). 

13.  nesciaa  an]  is  a  poetical  variation  of  the  common  use 
of  nescto  an  m  hesitating  affirmation,  e.g.  nescio  an  hoc  sit 
nuiximum=*l  don't  know  whether  this  is  not  the  biggest.' 

If  Horace  had  written  nescis  an...,  it  would  mean,  *yoa 
oou  t  know  whether  her  parents  are  not  an  honour  to  you  ' 
Ue  however  puts  this  more  indirectly  and  hesitatingly,  thereby 
makmg  the  irony  more  subtle  and  delicate:  'you  could  not  be 
Bure  (were  you  to  examine  tho  question),  Xanthias,  whether  the 
noble  parents  of  your  golden-haired  PhyUis  do  not  lend  a  lustre 
to  their  son-m-law.* 

Son.e  supply  si  before  nescias  and  make  U.  15,  16  the 
a^psis:  •ehould  you  be  ignorant...let  me  assure  you  her 
raoe  18  royal.  Such  an  omission  of  si  however  needs  iustifi- 
caiion,  and  moreover  si  nescis  would  be  needed. 

1«  ni^'  ^V^^^  ^°^'  *^^'  ^°PP^y  ^*^-  Wickham  says,  that  it 
18  governed  hy  maeret,  'moums  her  royal  race  and  the  cruelty 
01  her  household  gods,'  but  it  wUl  be  observed  that  this  involves 
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taking  regium  as  a  mere  attribute  and  iniquos  predicatively, 
which  is  harsh,  and  indeed,  as  Nauck  remarks,  *  impossible.' 

penates]  the  gods  of  the  stores  (penus)  which  were  natu- 
rally  kept  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  house;  cf.  the  words 
penetraliaj  penituSf  penetro, 

17.  crede  non  Ulam]  Much  stronger  and  more  pointed 
than  ne  crede  illam.  *  Be  sure  that  she  at  any  rate  ha.s  not 
been  wooed  by  you  from  among  the  base  rabble.'  The  non  is 
placed  immediately  before  illam  to  shew  that  however  possible 
Buch  a  supposition  might  have  been  in  an  ordinary  case,  iu 
her  case  it  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  Notice  the  effect  of 
illam  and  tibi  in  juxtaposition. 

scelesta]  Doubtless  Xanthias  belonged  to  the  ranks  of 
those  gilded  youths  who  concisely  designate  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  {pleb3  =  ' those  who  merely  fiU  up')  as  *cads'  {scelesti). 
His  own  phrase  is  ironically  turned  upon  himself.  For  the 
applicatiou  of  epithets  implying  moral  qualities  to  various 
classes  of  society  cf.  such  words  as  ol  dpiffToi^  optimates,  aiis- 
tocracy,  ol  <pad\ot,  ol  /ca/coi,  &o.    Cf.  2.  2.  19  and  note. 

21.  teretesque  suras] '  shapely  ankles.'  tereSy  from  iero,  Gk. 
Tpt/9w,  'to  rub,  pohsh,  tinish,'  denotes,  says  Munro  (Lucr.  1.  35), 
*that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  joined  is  of  the  proper  shape,' 
e.  g.  cervix  teres ;  tunica  teres  =  a  tunic  of  even  fineness ;  oratio 
teres^&  style  of  speaking  that  is  polishcd  and  finished. 

22.  Integer]  from  in  and  tango  {tetigi)y  indicates  that 
which  is  free  from  all  taint  or  blemish,  or  which  is  complete 
and  whole.     *I  praise  myself  heart-whole...,'  cf.  3.  7.  22. 

fuge  suspicarl]  sc.  eum:  'avoid  suspecting  one  whose  age 
has  been  only  too  eager  to  conclude  its  eighth  lustre.'  For  the 
inf.  cf.  1.  15.  27  n. 

23.  octavmn  elandere  lustrum]  Horace  was  bom  Dec  8, 
B.c.  65,  cf.  3.  21.  1,  consule  Manlio.  Iwstrum  (from  liio),  means 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  performed  by  the  censors  at  the  end  of 
every  fifth  year  after  taking  the  census ;  hence  lustrum  is  pat 
for  *a  space  of  five  years.'  The  technical  phrase  coudere 
lustrum  which  was  used  of  the  censors  is  judiciously  varied  by 
Horace.     See  too  4.  1.  6,  circa  lustra  decem, 

trepidavit]  A  favourite  word  with  Horace,  used,  2.  3.  12. 
of  a  stream  hurrying  down  its  bed.  It  expresses  eager,  ex- 
cited,  quivering  (cf.  tremo)  motion,  cf.  4.  11.  11.  ^ee  also 
2.  11.  4n.    For  claudere,  ct  1.  15.  27  n.    Yerbs  expressive 
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of  eager  desire  naturaUy  take  an  infinitive  after  them    cf 
;t^«='beeagertoavoid.'    Cf.  too  2.  11.  4    **  ""^^  ^^^m,  cf. 
The  exact  value  of  the  two  concludinc  linefl  in  fiT,-««  *i, 

leave  the  judicious  reader  to  determine  but  pf  n,v.totr.  cT  f  u 
/« said-of  about  eight  and  forty  as  his  friends  s^d/  ' 


ODE  V, 

•Lalage  is  too  yonng  yet  for  the  trials  and  troubles  of  love- 
her  dehght  .s  stiU  in  childish  froUcs.  Why  covet  the  nnripe 
p.pe?  Wait  awhile  and  she  wiU  seek  you  of  herself,  and  be 
dearer  to  you  than  ever  was  Pholoe,  or  Chloiis,  or  Gyges." 

Xrn^rrrrd-rtd&S^^^^^ 

or  yoiie.feUow,  i.  e.  draw  even  with  one  in  the  plough. 
rJ^oS^^^n  *"^  ^*-  ,'"  «°"°d*='«  occnpied  with.'    This 

commoninGk.^^tobeewrab^^ti^g^''  "  "  '''' 
6.    nmic...nniic]  'at  one  time at  another  • 

^esirin^ '  urfJ  •     /u    '^^^^^  *  ^^^  emphatic  word  for 

JDore^^'  H       ^''''  ;"  *^^  '^°^«  o^  'exceedmf^ly'  makes  it 
Td  so^i  fo  i?"^"^  "^'t^f^  *°  ^^P^^««  i^ow  she  is  given  up  heart 

inp^he  cwfwS  Uu^  f"^  ^'^  '"^  ^'^'^^'>  ^"*^^«  ^^rk- 

briHiant  W    7i^^do^i!'i:^'V^^  '^"'"^^  gaily-dressed  in 

'briUiant '  (cf   4    1    lOn?  Proleptio.    pui^^ureo  may  be  either 

(ci.  4.  1.  lOn),  or  'purple,'  though  in  connection 
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with  varitu  I  prefer  the  former.  lividus  is  the  colour  of  bmised 
flesh  or  people  who  are  bilious,  here  the  *  bluish-green '  of  the 
grape  when  just  turning. 

This  view,  which  is  Nauck'8,take9  the  words  very  simply  in 
their  natural  order — a  most  important  point  in  consideiing 
a  debateable  passage  in  the  Odes.  Otherwise  it  is  necessarv 
to  take  distinguet  colore  together  and  render  '  many-coloured 
autumn  shaU  mark  the  now  pale  clusters  with  a  purple  hue.' 

13.  currit...aeta8]  'Her  time  of  life,  now  so  wild,  hastens 
along.'  ferox  keeps  up  the  metaphor  of  nondum  suhacta  cer- 
vice;  she  is  still  too  young  to  be  broken  in,  wiid,  untamed. 

14.  dempserit,  apponet]  The  bodily  frame  naturally  in- 
creases  in  strength  up  to  a  certain  age  (say  forty  or  forty-five  in 
a  healthy  man),  after  which  strength  and  activity  gradually 
decrease.  Hence  it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  the  years  up  to 
this  period  as  'gained'  or  'added'  (apponere),  and  those  which 
follow  as  'lost'  or  'subtracted'  {deniere).     Cf.  A.  P.  175, 

multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum 
multa  recedentes  adimunt, 

Horace  says  that  the  lover  (who  is  possibly  himself,  and  at  any 
rate  not  young)  must  consider  that  each  year  that  passes, 
though  a  loss  to  himself,  yet  brmgs  ample  compensatioii  in  tbe 
additional  charms  it  confers  on  Lalage.  For  the  p  in  d^mpserit 
cf.  2.  4.  lOn. 


Lalage 


is 


agam 


spoken  of  as  a 


15.    proterva  fronte] 
juvenca. 

17.  dllecta...]  The  construction  is  dilecta  {a  te,  tantnm) 
quantum  non  Pholo'6  furjax  [dilecta  fuit)^  'beloved  as  much  as 
was  never  coquettish  Pholoe.' 


•eflectetl 


19.    ut  pnra marl]  'as  the  cloudless  moon  is  r 

in  the  nightly  ocean.' 

22.  mire...voltu]  *  The  difference  (i.e.  between  Gyges  and 
a  girl)  hard  to  detect  by  reason  of  his  flowing  locks  and  half- 
girlish  face  would  marvellously  deceive  even  shrewd  strangers. 
di8crimen= 'th&t  which  makes  a  distinction,'  from  dis  and 
cerno,  *to  distinguish'  (cf.  Gk.  Kplvu);  hence  the  word  is  fre- 
quently  used  for  a  •critical  moment'— a  moment  which  maJte3 
all  the  diiference  as  to  the  result. 


ODE  VI. 

•  0  Septimius,  thou  who  wouldest  go  with  me  to  the  world'8 
end,  if  I  live  to  old  age,  may  Tibur  be  the  dwelling  of  my  de- 
clining  years.  But  if  (or  *  since ')  the  fatee  crueUy  forbid  that, 
then  I  will  seek  genial  Tarentum.  That  is  an  earthly  Paradise', 
thither  do  I  summon  thee  to  my  side,  there  amid  poetry  and 
friendship  (cf.  n.  on  vatis  amici)  shall  my  life  end,  there  shall 
thy  tears  bedew  my  funeral  um.* 

H.  T.  Pliiss,  who  calls  attention  to  the  depth  of  feeling 
which  underlies  the  Ode,  suggests  that  it  was  written  either 
during  severe  illness  or  under  the  strong  expectation  of  au 
early  death.  Could  he,  says  Horace,  look  forward  to  old  age 
{senecta  1.  6.)  he  would  prefer  no  place  to  Tibur,  but  if  that 
may  not  be,  as  he  hints  it  may  not  («i  prohibent  not  prohibeant 
oTprohibebunt),  then  he  calls  upon  Septimius  to  accompany 
liim  to  Tarentum, 

'For  I  will  see  before  I  die 
The  sunny  temples  of  the  South.' 
Septimius  is  very  possibly  the  same  man  to  whom  Horace 
gave  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Tiberius,  v.  Epist.  1.  9. 

cf  2   5^n*'^    ForCadizputfortheextremityoftheuniverge 
%  '  i^v '•«^^«'w  Gadibus.     The  piUars   of  Hercules  were 

andLur.  Hipp.  3,  ripfwv^s  r  'ArXauriKoL  So  Pind.  Nem.  4.  69 
tn^  T*l  J^,*  ^*'^°''  ""^  ^^parou,  *what  lies  beyond  Gades 
towards  the  darkness  cannot  be  traversed.'  The  Atlantic  was 
totelly  unexplored  and  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  Meedi 
ZTt  ""P.  '%  *^«.*i^«  of  Columbus.  Of  some  islands  off 
onl^*  ''°^*  ""{.  ^^"^*  ^^^y  ^'^  ^°<^eed  know.  but  they  were 
only  known  as  the  'Islands  of  the  Blessed,' '  of  the  HespTrirs^ 
or  by  other  equally  mythical  names.  -^esperiaes, 

arii  S^l  «Thou  who  wouldest  go,'  i.e.  should  necessity 
*f^-    ^t.  4.  3.  20,  donatura,  si  libeat  and  n. 

PorL^o?^o"™-^^l.  '^^®  G^^^^ri  inhabited  the  N.W. 
Ztri.?fi^  ^P*^^'  occupymg  a  mountainous  and  inaccessible 
S  al.lv  ^  ^*"''^^"?  ^^^^  euerilla  warfare  for  which  Spain 
^as  ahays  been   celebrated,  and   contiauaUy  harassed  the 
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important  settlements  on  the  E.  and  S.  coasts.  Augnstus 
went  to  Spain  in  person  in  b.c.  27,  and  stayed  there  until 
B.c.  25,  but  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Cantabri  was  accom- 
plished  by  his  war-minister  Agrippa  b.c.  19.  Livy  (27.  12) 
notices  that  Spain  was  the  first  province  entered  by  the  Romans 
and  the  last  subdued,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  war  ia 
shewn  by  Horace'8  frequent  allusionB  to  it.  Cf.  3.  8.  22, 
Cantaber  sera  domitus  catena,  4.  14.  41,  Cantaher  non  ante 
domabilis.  So  too  Virgil,  wishing  to  select  a  special  instance 
of  the  mountain  robbers  who  continually  threaten  the  peaceful 
farmer,  selects  the  Hiberi,  Georg.  3.  408,  aut  impacatos  a  tergo 
horrebis  Hiberos.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ode  must  have 
been  written  about  the  time  when  Aug.  was  in  Spain,  or  the 
allusion  here  would  be  onnatural  and  out  of  place.  But  cf.  n. 
on  1.  7. 

inga  ferre]  A  metaphor  from  breaking  in  oxen,  but  which 
also  refers  to  the  custom  of  making  a  conquered  enemy,  'pass 
under  the  yoke'  {subjugum  mittere). 

8.  barbaras  Sjrrtes]  The  epithet  alludes  partly  to  the  bar- 
barous  character  of  the  inhabitants,  partly  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  coast  itself.    Cf.  1.  22.  6,  ^yrtes  aestuosas. 

5.  Tibur]  Tivoli;  v.  Class.  Dict.,  and  for  a  full  description 
Bum's  'Kome  and  the  Campagna.'  For  the  same  sentiment 
with  regard  to  Tibur,  cf.  1.  7.  1 — 21. 

Argeo  colono]  Argeo  is  a  representation  of 'A/rycfvin  Latin 
letters,  long  'e'  answering  to  '  ei.'  Tiburtus,  son  of  Catilus,  is 
said  to  have  come  with  Evander  from  Greece.  colono  is  what 
Kennedy  calla  a  'Recipient  Dative,  instead  of  an  Ablative  of 
the  Agent,'  but  it  is  only  used  after  the  Past  Part.  Pass.  or 
after  gerundives.  Cf.  below,  Laconi  Fhalantlto,  and  cf.  1.  6. 
In. 

7.    Blt  modus...]    Martin  gives  the  general  sense : 

*0  may  it  be  the  final  boum 
To  one  with  war  and  travel  wom.' 

The  genitives  go  both  with  modus  (  =  *a  limit')  and  with 
lassus,  for  which  latter  cf.  \irg.  Aen.  1.  178  fessi  rerum,  the 
gen.  seeming  to  be  dependent  on  the  sense  of  'having  had 
enough  of '  which  the  word  contains ;  it  is  an  extension  of  the 
use  of  the  Partitive  Genitive. 

The  conmientators  explain  viarum  of  the  marches  Horace 
bad  to  go  through  when  he  was  tribunus  militum  b.  c.  42,  aud 
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"l^lselt^^ul^^^^^^  -\t^en  proceed  to 

Horace  as  no  longe;  ieiy  yoMg  *^^  ^^^  represents 

'>:^o^rx:^:Tz  ti  't^  p-'^""  to*°av^rth: 

>nd3.  29.  27  rearJl^  r,,L      v     !?'  ,    ™A  "Snata  Satumo, 
«.  B.  c.  VOO';  I^^-^irafSt.  i:";.'^^^*^^ "  "'  ^"-'"'^ 

m^ordf'-'^'^  ''^  •••""  <••  22)]  Notice  carefuUythe  gnid- 
^^  HlF^Horrce-  -n??^o-  ^^ 

^^i^SrF^^  ^crhel^sSr, 

=  t.iet  Cfancy.  "•    "'^'  ""*<•  ^^-  '«"^l^»  *«  «"e' 

»ayTfo?f?/TnrH"*  *f<=«-"^t].  'fte  honey  does  not  give 
« iL  of  tL         ^  Hyinettns.    Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  h&ll      • 

«»tnce    t^eraSeTh  "7""  t'^1  ^°'^  '*''*' '»  «be  aWe 

^««sno  •givelaTbefo,^»"»"''''^'^^'^^^  '»  ^"^  ''1"«  ho^ey 
fhort  .-«tZtS^^-^  ,"  '^"'y  °f  Hymettns,'  or  to  take  a 

^tl  appte5^',Tr  "'^r^  «>«.  P»^»^  comparatZa^^e:: 
bj  savi^nl  •  th«  wT'  ^^  ""^^^  ^"'^  ronndabout  metS 

•'»•«..  •locks  like  Le  0/  STdH''-  cVXo  f^&ls 

'•^  IC      * 
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fnero...p<mtificum  potiore  ceniSf  and  3.  6.  46,  aetas  parentum 
pejor  avis. 

15.  decedere  is  rised  of  one  who  quits  the  footpath  to  make 
way  for  another,  hence  =  •  to  yield  to.'  Probably  however  here, 
considering  the  use  of  the  word  certat  immediately  after,  the 
notion  is  rather  of  a  vanquished  competitor  quitting  the  arena. 

16.  baca]  *  the  berry,'  par  excellencct  i.  e.  the  berry  of  the 
olive. 

18.    lupplter]  i.  e.  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  cf.  1.  1.  25  n. 
brumas]    &ruma  =  ftretnma,   i.e.    'the    shortest    day,'  then 
generally  *winter.'  . 

Aulon]  a  valley  (a^Xuv)  near  Tarentum.   For  FaUmu  cf.  2. 

8.8. 

21.  te  mecum]  The  two  words  are  side  by  side,  even  as 
the  two  friends  were  to  be. 

lUe  locus]  i.e.  the  district  near  Tarentum,  The  words 
et  beatae  arces  complete  and  specialize  the  words  ille  haa, 
arces  referring  to  the  hilly  character  of  the  district  and  heatae 
to  its  fertility. 

22.  calentem]  i.e.  when  the  ashes  were  being  reraoved 
from  the  pyre  to  the  um."  It  was  customary  to  sprmkle  them 
with  perfumes  and  wine  (cf.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  226),  the  poet 
naturaUy  prefers  ♦the  homage'  of  a  tear.    Notice  tu  empbatic. 

23.  debita]  not  'due  by  custom,'  for  custom  ordftined  the 
sprinkling  with  perfumes,  but  *due  to  our  friendship,'— 'the 
tributary  tear.' 

24.  vatifl  amici]  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  summary 
at  the  beginning  I  have  not  unduly  pressed  the  meanmg  ot 
these  two  most  emphatic  concluding  words,  which  the  com- 
mentators  seem  entirely  to  neglect.  Horace  has  a  doume 
claim  (cf.  debita)  on  Septimius'  tears  (1)  their  long  fnfn^ship, 
(2)  the  fact  that  that  friendship  had  been  hallowed  by  tne 
presence  and favour  of  the  Muses.  Theirs  had  not  only  beena 
'fair  companionship,'  but  they  had  also  *with  smgmg  cheerea 
the  way.*    (Tennyson,  In  Mem.  o.  22.) 

ODE  vn. 

*Pompeius,  with  whom  I  once  saw  service  under  Brutos, 
with  whom  I  have  often  joined  in  revehry,  who  has  thus  restored 
you  to   your  civil  rights?    How  I  remember  being  m  tne 
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rout  of  PhiUppi  with  you,  when  I  ran  away  so  ingloriously 
and  Mercury  spirited  me  away  safe  home,  while  you  were 
sucked  back  into  the  tempest  and  tumult  of  the  war!  Come 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  Juppiter  for  your  return,  and  then  we  wiU 
hold  a  reckless  revel  beneath  the  laurels  here.  On  such  a  day 
I  should  scorn  to  be  sober.' 

PhiHppr^^®^  ''  ^'  *^'''*^°^  *^^  *'^''  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  *^®  ^a*"e  o^ 

tempus  In  ultimum  deducte]    'Led  down  into  uttermost 

penl  when  Brutus  was  our  leader.'     There  seems  a  pl^on 

words  m  dedv^te.   duce      tempus- here  means  'a  speciaP  or 

2.    Bnito]  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  commandei 
along  with  Cassius,  at  Philippi  (b.  c.  42).  ^ommanaeo, 

Affpr'  pT«f°^*^*  Q^iritem]  'given  thee  back  a  full  citizen.' 
After  Philippi  a  large  proportion  of  the  republican  partv  were 
'^^''l^r^I ^t:^''^'  «---.«^-ong  therS:  Pomp^fuThZ! 
f^!  \    *       !"^  .  °  ^*^^  remamed  in  arms  with  the  reUcs  of 

Wit^^^wb^J^  rf  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^'  namesakersex: 

J-ompeiQs,  whose  piratical  career  only  ended  in  b.c    35     Anv 

how  he  had  only  just  been  amnestied.  ^ " 

Q^^ntes  signifies  a  Roman  citizen  in  fuU  possession  of  his  civil 

mUeTtTZ^  the  jurists,  jm  Quintium.    The  word  was  only 
lOth  leeiL^^vl  1^''*^^^^"^^^         ^  '^^'^  *«  the  mutinou^ 

def^ted^T^/rroi^^^^^^        ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^*^  ^*^^  -^  «^  ^^ 

bushess^h'^  ''^i^''''  Ae7t   of  'breaking  the   continuity  of 

rf«>Tut  theTnter^r^^^  ^-  \^'  ^^'''^'  ''^'^  ^'^^  de 

ntem.    OreUi  simply  says  fregi,  breviorem  reddidi,  which 

16—2 
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lacks  cleamess.  Frangerey  however,  is  very  common  in  the 
sense  of  'to  crnsh,'  'defeat,'  'break  the  back  of,'  and  so  taken 
it  gives  admirable  sense  :  tbe  day  threatened  to  be  dull,  weari- 
flome  and  tedious,  but  Horace  had  a  remedyquite  strongenough 
to  defeat  its  threats  and  make  it  move  along  very  fast  and 
pleasantly.     So  Nauck,  *  to  shorten.' 

7.  coronatus...]  lit.  'garlanded  as  to  my  locks  ghRtening 
with  Syrian  unguent,'  i.e.  wearing  a  garland  on  my  locks,  dc. 
Malobathrum  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  for  a  plant  from 
which  unguent  was  extracted.  It  is  called  'Syrian'  because 
nearly  all  Indian  products  were  brought  to  the  sea-coast  through 
Syria,  and  bought  by  Roman  merchants  in  Syria,  so  that  all 
such  merchan(£se  is  indiscriminately  called  *Syrian.'  Cf.  i. 
11.  16,  Assyriaque  nardo, 

9.  PMlippoB  et  celerem  fagam]  ♦Philippi's  hurried  rout.' 
A  good  instance  of  Hendiadys  (iu  olcL  5voiy)  or  the  use  of  two 
words  or  phrases  simply  put  side  by  side,  instead  of  a  single 
complex  phrase  in  which  the  words  quaUfy  each  other.  Cf.  1. 
35.  23,  cicatricum  fratrumque,  'wounds  inflicted  by  brethren,' 
3.  4.  4,fidibu3  citharaquey  3.  4. 42,  Titanas  immanemque  tunnam, 
Caes.  B.  G.  4.  solitudinem  et  siivas. 

10.  Bensl]  a  favourite  word  of  Horace,  meaning  'to  feel  to 
one's  cost,'  'to  feel  anything  painful.'  Cf.  4.  4.  25,  sensere, 
of  the  conquered  tribes,  'feeling  to  their  cost'  the  power  of 
Bome.  So  3.  27.  22,  sentiant  motus^  of  thobe  at  sea,  3.  5.  3C, 
lora  sensit  iners. 

relicta  non  toene  parmula]  Horace  always  speaks  of  his 
short  military  career  as  of  something  he  can  look  back  upon 
as  too  curiously  absurd  to  be  talked  of  gravely ;  that  hk.  is  half 
jesting  is  clear  here,  as  Wickham  well  observes,  from  the  ironical 
use  of  the  diminutive  parmula,  'my  poor  shield.'  non  bene  is 
ttlso  used  in  jest='not  over  bravely:'  in  serious  writing  fwn 
bene  would  =  'most  disgracefuUy,'  by  litotes,  cf.  1.  18.  y  n. 

Horace  is  probably  induced  to  tell  this  tale  against  himself 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  imitating  the  example  of  Alcaeus,  Archi- 
lochus,  and  Anacreon  (v.  Orelli  ad  loc). 

For  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away  the  shield  cf.  the  use  of 
the  word  pLxf/aaTi^  and  the  Spartan  mother'B  advice  to  her  son, 
*  Retum  either  with  your  shield  or  upon  it.' 

11.  cum...mento]  The  description  in  these  lines  ifl  of 
course  sober  earnest,  all  the  more  telUng  preceded  and  foUowed 
as  it  is  by  iromcal  jesting. 


mlnaces]  'those  but  late  so  threatening  touched  with  thpJr 
chin  the  disgraceful  dust.'  .  The  solum  is  cVed1^;^rbecluBe 
when  they  'bit  the  dust'  they  were  defeated,  and  to  a  Sin 
extent  all  defeat  is  disgraceful.  cenam 

OreUi  prefers  to  take  tetigere  mento  as  if  referrin?  to  iha 
abject  prostration  of  suppUants,  with  their  Les  S  the  du^t 
rather  than  as  an  Horatian  reproduction  of  phraTes  such  a^ 
68a^  Xa^olaro  yaiay,  Hom    II    2     4lft    ar.A  \  .     ^® 

momordit  Viri/  Apn   1 0  qiQ      t        \  *°^   humum  semel  ore 

to  commemorate  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  some  of  his  fellow 
^diers  after  the  battl^to  do  which  would  be  at  once  un" 
poetical  and  ungenerous-but  to  tell  us  in  flve  thrilC  words 
how  m  that  fierce  fight  those  'grim  warriors  bft  th^  dusl  ^ 

^^Mercunus  celerj  as  the  special  patron  of  poets,  cf.  1.  10. 
denso  aere]    «In  a  thick  cloud  '    So  in  TTnm    v        ^^- 

^<^:.^TZv""^  '^^  "^^  ^'^^^'  "^^  frequenruB^ns 
Horace  is  here  satirizing  Homer,  who  reDresent<?  IiIq  A\^r.\ 

whenever  convenient.  e.g.  II.  3.  380.     OreUi's  note  Wa  .^ 

^p^^ck     the  br^kers  had  cast  Horace  safe   upon   the 
«^gsurf   {/retaaestuosa),ct.dMapoLpb^:,Kom.  Od^   105 
ho JJ.*    "^"^  ^  ^-  '^"^  *^*^'  «°  ^a°y  da^gers  you  are  safe  at 
^^bUgatam   redde]    'duly   offer  the  banquet   as   you  are 

doubUesfi  hn^^fw      *^^,^°8es  are  but  one:  Pompeius  had 
u^Uesfl  bound  himself  by  a  vow  {voto  se  obligare)  to  offer  a 
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feast  to  Jove,  and  so  when  he  ♦duly  offered*  it,  he  was  but 
•giving  back'  to  the  god  what  the  god  had  given  him. 

obligatam^^^t.  'that  is  bound  on  you/  i.e.  to  which  yon 
are  bound:  the  word  is  a  technical  one  with  regard  to  rehgious 
obligations,  e.g.  Cic.  Leg.  2.  16.  41,  voti  sponsio  quia  obligamur 
deo,  cf.  too  the  possible  derivation  of  religio  from  rehgare. 

21.  ol)llvl080. . .]  Here  Horace  represents  the  feast  to  wbich 
he  invites  his  friend  as  actually  realized,  and  himself  as  urging 
on  the  attendants  to  their  various  duties. 

oblivioso,  'that  bring^  forgetfulness,'  i.e.  of  care,  cf.  Liber, 
Lyaeus.    It  is  the  oXvov  XaOiKrjdia  of  Alcaeus. 

levla]  Notice  the  quantity  of  the  e,  and  cf.  1.  2.  38  n.  It 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  Xetoj  or  Xetfoj,  whereas  levi8  = 

legvis  the  Greek  eXaxyy. 

Masaico]    From  Mms  Massicus  in  Campania. 

22.  dborla]  Cups  made  to  imitate  the  pod  of  the  Bgyptian 
bean;  cf.  Athen.  11.  64,  tA  AlyOirna  ifi/3w/Ha.  Bucheler  bnl- 
liantly  suggests  that  Septimius  had  after  PhiHppi  jomed  Antony 
in  Egypt  and  remained  there  and  that  this  Egyptian  word  for 
a  'goblet'  is  used  designedly. 

23.  conchls]  Shells,  or  vessels  made  to  imitate  shells,  were 
used  to  contain  unguents.  So  Martiul,  3.  82.  27,  speaks  of  a 
murex  aureus  as  used  for  this  purpose. 

quls. . .myrto]  '  Whose  task  is  it  speedily  to  fashion  garlands 
with  pliant  parsley  or  with  myrtle?'  propero,  *to  hasten,'iB 
intransitive,  but  is  frequently  used  transitively  in  the  secon- 
dary  sense  of  'to  make  hastily,'  cf.  2.  13.  26  n.;  deproperare 
has  the  additional  meaning  of  'completing.'  apium  was  used 
both  by  the  Greeks  (e.g.  in  the  garland  given  as  a  prize  at  ^e 
Nemean  games)  and  Komans  for  chaplets,  cf.  Virg.  E.  b.  b», 
Floribus  atque  apio  crines  ornatus  amaro.  For  udo  cf.  Theocr. 
7.  69,  voXvYvdfnrrii)  t€  aeXLvv,  *with  easily  bent  parsley.' 

25.     curatve]    For  position  of  ve  see  2.  19.  28  n. 
quem...lE)ibendi]    «Whom  shaU  Venus  declare  lord  of  tne 
revel?'    At  feasts  a  president  was  chosen  by  lot,  see  1.  4. 1». 

27.  Edonls]  The  Edoni  were  a  Thracian  people  near  tbe 
Strymon.  The  Thracians  were  notorious  for  their  orgiastic 
worship  of  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.     Cf.  1.  27. 1. 

28.  furere]  lit.  'to  be  mad'  =  'to  hold  furious  revel'  So 
too  3.  19.  ib,  insanire. 
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An  Ode  to  Barine.  fair,  fickle  and  forsworn.  This  Ode  haa 
the  pecuhar  mterest  of  being  perhaps  the  only  Ode  of  Horace 
of  which  there  is  an  adequate  EngUsh  rendering-that  by  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  (see  Selected  Translations,  by  C.  W.  Cooper). 

,..l'^-^^^]    'had    any   punishment.    Barine    for 
faith  forswom  ever  marred  vour  bpanfv  '     Thl  f.^l*  [^^ 
lieved  that  the  gods  specially  p^shed  periury  b^^^ 
0    some  personal  disfigureL^LT  the  ^acTt^a^^^ZeL  ^^^^^^^^^ 
blast  the  perjured  UttIopkol)  with  his  thunder  is  n«Prl   «=   - 

^^ltr^^n'  his  exfste^ce  by  theVocrates  0^^"^^^^^^^^ 
v.  ^ub.  399.     OreUi  aptly  quotes  Ov.  Am.  3.  3.  1,      """i'''*^®^' 

esse  deos,  i,  crede;  fidem  jurata  fefellit: 
et  facies  illi,  quae  fuit  ante,  manet. 

iuris  peieratlj  jus  is  never  used  by  itself  for   'an  oath  ' 
guage.    ±or  the  oxymoron,  cf.  3. 11.  35  n. 

^^,0bllpt8U]    See  note  on  2.  7.  17.    .imul^Hmul  ac,  'as  soon 

MaU.  sIgm  ".7»  e^^tomaiy  to  «swear  by  the  head-  (cf.  St 
broW  hi;.J:  ii       '^°«  ^"'"^  0°  t''»  bead  if  the  oath  were 

« tTu^'ren?^Ttha1r"n\?'  '^  ''°'^  "•-«•  2°^^ 
'kat  BaiT  . S7ed\.,!l  .  .  ^"Vr^T ^^^  charming  was 
krokenvows.^^Si^^^,;''"'"''^'»'  *^°"*  "  ""  '^^^ 

^'^^'^l  .T"  °^'   '"/*  ^  »'"'  fflore  radiant 
},  ana  advance  the  cynosure  of  aU  our  youth.' 
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enitescis  and  prodis  are  admirably  used  of  Barine'8  soft 
and  dazzling  beauty  as  she  appears:  they  are  words  that  might 
be  used  of  the  rising  moon  as  she  •unveils  her  peerless  hght,' 
in  fact  they  ahnost  suggest  the  comparison. 

9.  expedlt]  very  emphatic.  Not  only  does  perjury  do  you 
no  harm  but  it  absolutely  'suits  you'I 

10.  fallere]  ♦  to  deceive,' or  •cheat,*i.e.  *to  swear  falsely 
by.'  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  324,  Di  cujus  jurare  timent  et  falUre 
numen.    Cf.  too  the  common  phrase^d^^f»  fallere  =  'io  break  a 

pledge.* 

et  toto...carente8]  Notice  how  Horace  heaps  together  words 
of  weight  and  solemnity  to  express  the  awfulness  of  the  oatha 
Barine  had  broken. 

13.  hoc]  i.e.  the  fact  of  your  perjury.  Notice  the  climax 
of  thought,  not  only  does  Barine  not  suffer  for  her  perjury,  but 
it  absolutely  does  her  good,  nay  the  deities  even  smile  approba- 

tion  of  it.  XI-  .•    11 

Inquam]  Just  as  we  insert  *I  assure  you'  parentheticaUy 
when  we  tbink  what  we  are  saying  may  appear  incredible. 

15.  ardentea]  burning  arrows  were  frequently  used  in  war: 
Cupid's  are  so  called,  because  where  they  hit  they  kindle  *the 
fire*  of  love.  Cupid  sharpening  his  arrows  is  a  favourite  sub- 
ject  on  antique  gems. 

17.  adde,  qyiO&]  =  accedit  guod,  though  somewhat  more 
poetical;  'then  too  there  is  the  fact  that.'  This  seems  better 
than  to  make  Barine  the  vocative  to  be  understood  witb 
adde.    For  the  phrase  see  Dict.  s.  v.  addo. 

pubes  crescit,  servltus  crescit]  Notice  how  Horace  by  simply 
putting  these  two  statements  side  by  side  expresses  the  com- 
pleteness  of  Barine'8  empire:  to  say  ♦new  youths  are  growing 
up,'  is  identical  with  saying  *you  have  new  slaves  growiug  up, 
the  two  phrases  are  interchangeable. 

21.  te...]  Barine  was  the  dread  of  three  classes,  timid 
mothers,  thrifty  fathers,  and  anxious  brides.  . 

YoTJuvencis  see  Intr.  to  2.  5.  It  is  used  here  half  saturicaUy 
vhere  you  might  expect  such  a  word  as  'darling.' 

23.  tua  aura]  'the  breath  of  your  love,'  or  perhaps  'the 
effulgence  of  thy  beauty,'  cf.  eniteici»  and  Virg.  Aen.  b.  ^W, 
auri  per  ramot  aura  refulsit. 
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ODE  IX. 

«Eain  storm,  frost  do  not  last  for  ever,  but  your  grief 
Valgius,  for  Mystes  seems  etemal.  And  yet,  bethink  you^ 
even  Nestor  ceased  to  lament  his  son,  nor  did  his  sisters  bewail 
Troilus  for  ever.  Cease  then  these  womanly  tears.  and  let  us 
find  rehef  for  our  private  sorrows  in  singing  of  the  glorious 
exploits  of  Augustus.' 

The  date  of  the  Ode  has  been  considered  doubtful,  thouoh 
it  would  seem  sufticiently  fixed  by  the  accurate  Janguage  of  the 
condudmg  «tanzas.  Wickham  says,  «it  is  impossibleTn  these 
poetical  references  to  Augustus'  exploits  to  disentangle  antici- 
pation  from  histoiy,  or  the  hyperboHcal  dress  of  historical 
foct.  but  though  this  may  be  true  as  a  general  remart  t 
totaUy  mapphcable  to  such  definite  words  as  'the  triumphs 
Augustus  Caesar  has  just  won  over  Armenia  and  the  Pari Ws  ' 

ZTJT:  z  "^^^ '' ' ''-'  ^^^  Augustusitr^: ; 

imder  Tibenus  and  recovered  from  the  Parthians  the  standards 
^st^Crassus  at  Carrh^  receirin,  the  personal  submission 
of  Phraates  (cf.  Epist.  1.  12.  26).     Horace  when  he  wrote  the 

G  3  30,  ''"'"  ''"'"'^^  ^"'  ^  ^^  ^-^  ^^  ^-  "  ^^S! 

o^m  urbes  Asiae  domita,,  pulsumque  Niphatem, 
fidentemque  fuga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis 
et  duo  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  hoste  tropaea. 
Now  although  Virgil  wrote  the  Georgics  b.c.  37-30  there 

^^:'::i^^^^^       ^^^^^^^  ^-'  -^  ^ha;  the^ 

^es  were  added  to  them  shortly  before  his  death  in  b  c   19 

^  orofTT"  ""^^  ^^'"^  «^^^^  aImosti:-phra 
^logy  of  Virgil  seemg  that  the  Ode  is  addressed  to  one  who 

"  :ircr '  ^'  r ^  r  -^^  ^^  -^^'  ^-^^^ 
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C.  Valgius  Rufus  was  himself  a  poet,  but  is  only  known  to 
ns  from  his  being  one  of  the  smaU  poetic  circle  that  gathered 
round  Maecenas.    Cf.  Sat.  1. 10.  82, 

Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque 

Valgius  et  probet  haec  Octavius. 

1.  hispidos]  'shaggy,'  i.e.  »rough.'  •disordered  'represent- 
ing  the  effect  of  continuous  wet  weather  on  the  tields. 

2.  Caspium,  Armenlis,  Garganl]    Cf.  1.  1. 13. 

3.  inaequales]  either  «uneven/  'gusty,'  or  nhat  make  un. 
even'  (cf.  hisvidos),  the  latter  sense  beiug  supportedby  Horaces 
appUcLtion  of  thJ  adjective  (Epist.  1.  1.  94)  to  a  bad  hajrcutter. 
curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos. 

5.  stat]  »is  stiff,'  referring  to  the  rigidity  of  ice.  Cf. 
l.  9.3,  geluque  Jiumina  comtiterint  a4:uto. 

iners]  'Ufeless.'  So  4.  7.  12,  bruma  recurrit  iners  The 
epithet  is  used  partly  with  reference  to  the  general  notion  of 
torpor  and  absence  of  vitaUty  which  is  always  associated  mth 
Steeme  cold,  but  also  because  frost  stops  aU  outdoor  work. 
Cf.  too  1.  22.  17,  pigris  campis  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

7  laborant]  'strain  beneath  the  north  winds.'  The  word 
refer;  to  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  timber  as  if  in  pain. 
Cf.  1.  9.  3,  silvae  laborantes,  of  the  snow-laden  brancHes. 
Garganus  is  a  mountain  in  Apulia. 

8  vlduantur] '  are  widowed  of , '  i.  e.  *  are  despoiled  of . ' 
Notice  how  throu-hout  these  two  stanzas  Horace  has  se- 

lected  iUustrations  from  nature  which  admirably  fall  m  vatn 
the  idea  of  grief,  «rain,'  'disorder.'  ♦storms,'  ^Ufelessness, 
*winds,'  *groans,'  *desolation.' 

9  tn]    'But  you.'    The  adversative  force  is  brougbt  out 
in  the  Latin  by  the  prominent  position  of  the  tu. 

Brges  flebUlbus  modis]  ^pursue  unweanedly  with  moum 

^"^  urX&''a  favourite  word  with^Horace.  Cf.  2.  10.  2  a^d 
2  iT  2o!  It  here  indicates  that  Valgius  wiU  pot  let  the  subject 
o*f  Mystes'  loss  go;  he  is  'continuaUy  pursuing'  it 

10     Mysten]    The  name  isGreek(Aiv<rn75=initiated).   I^o^ 
bably  he  was  a  favourite  Greek  slave  (such  a  one  as  the 
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"fadrwstegorreader^whomCiceTol&mentB  ad  Att  1    19\    .i 
name  is  found  in  inscriptions  applied  to  siaves  ^'  ^^^ 

risulTmie^l^HeZZ"^  star  personified,  the 

iu  Latin  as  either  'h'  or  '  v^    The  «tml  !/    ^^^^  .appearing 

S.n  when  he  comes  t^rZt  {"^Tto  L"n  t  ^Z^^^"''  *^' 

^<t>eiaro ^d  64  rpcraroiacy  iya<T<r€y 

Bo  WbH^^srbT^  am.ft,7..  =  .though 

ofhisyouth.'  «^P"fcm  =  'though  cut  off  in  the  flower 

of  h^  as^^"^^  ^^"'^  ^^  ^°^^««.    Virg.  Aen.  1.  475  speaks 


!^T!l^.  !'!^'^^  ''"^r  c^^m««  Achilli. 

a, &c.    'PL.,^ 

would  not  include 


"yc^tix  pu^  atque  impar  cmgressvs 


,been  dweuSg'"!  th^J^l^^not  07*?«^^  ^"^'"^-    ^»""»  '"'« 
ew  Borrow.  ^  Cf.  Sr  ll^^tJl  °1  '"""^  *>"»  »'  «^a»«- 


m 
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Greek  words,  such  as  Xvy"".  iraveadac  &c.  Kennedy  caUs  it 
.  a^  tHhe  partiUve  genitive'  (Pub.  bch.  Gram.  §  135).    Cf.  4. 

^*  ^The  rule  for  the  spelling  of  words  like  querella  1«.  that  if  the 
antepenultimate  is  short,  the  4'  is  doubled;  if  long.  left  smgle; 
8o  loquella,  but  suadela,  tutela,  see  Munro,  Lucr.  1.  39  n. 

19  tropaeal  See  Introduction.  Tropaeum^Tpoirahu,  a 
memoriaa  set  up  by  the  victors  at  the  spot  where  the  enemy  s 
line  was  broken  or  tumed  back  (rp^irw). 

20  rigidum  Niphaten]  *frozen  Niphates/  a  mountain  of 
Armenia^ater  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  river  probably 
S>m  Us  connection  here  with  Medum  Jiunien  and  the  epithet 
pulsus  appHed  to  it  by  Virgil. 

21  Medumque  flumen . . . vertlces]  Notice  the  change  of  con- 
Btruction  to  the  accusative  and  inhmtive ;  •  aud  that  the  Persian 
B  ream  a.  e  the  Euphrates) . .  .roUs  its  eddying  wayes  ess  proudly 
and  thi  Geloni  within  fixed  Umits  career  over  thcir  narrowed 

^^*For  Medus  referring  to  the  Parthians  see  n.  on  2. 1.  31.  ^e 
Bame  event  is  aUuded  to  by  VirgU  m  simUar  terms,  Aen  8  720. 
Euphrates  ibat  jam  mollior  undis,  and  G.  4.  560.  Caesar  dum 
magnus  ad  altum  \  fulminat  Euphraten  bello. 

For  the  phrase  minores  volvere  vertices  cf.  H.  ^.  irencn, 

The  Ahna: 

*Alma,  roU  thy  waters  proudly, 
Proudly  roU  them  to  tiie  sea.' 
23  Oelonosl  The  Geloni  were  a  nomad  tribe  of  Scythiaas 
who  iD.e  the  modern  Cossacks.  roamed  over  the  ^e  » 
7c2p^  hy  tho  Tanais  or  Don.  and  doubt  ess  made  frequent 
Sfoii  horseback  {equitare)  into  Roman  temtory.  Cf.  3.  S. 
23,24. 

OBE  X. 

An  Ode  to  Licinius  on  the  virtue  of  moderation,  as  the  true 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  philosophy  and  experience  (see  n.  on 
line5).    It  is  too  Bimple  to  need  an  epitome. 

Licinius  Murena,  afterwards  caUed  A.  Terentms  Varit) 
Murena,  w.s  the  brother  of  the  Proculeiua  of  2.  2.  16.  and  ol 
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Terentia,  wife  of  Maecenas.  According  to  a  statement  of 
Dion  Cassius  54.  3  (dKpdr^,  .al  KaraKop.1  ^appr,ai<,  .p6,  -^dvra, 
onol<,s  ixpvro,  *he  employed  an  intemperate  and  nauseous 
freedom  of  speech  to  aU  without  distinction'),  he  must  have 
been  singularly  wanting  in  the  virtue  which  Horace,  perhaps 
designedly,  here  selected  for  praise.  Anyhow  he  joined  Fannius 
Caepio  in  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus  b.c.  22,  and  was  put 
to  death.    Cf.  too  3.  19.  11. 

r.h;LjT^^^  7^^  ^^-  ''^^^'^  ^^  °«^^  ^y  t^e  writers  on  moral 

tt  wfl-^l,^'  •^^°'°'*   synonymous  with  honestus,  to  indicate 

that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  moral  standard'  Irequ^ 

in  Latm  as  a  translation  of  the  Stoic  word  Kar6pdu,na-^ 
moraUy  nght  act  performed  with  a  knowledge  that  it  fsVo'^ 
for  mstances.  see  Dict.  s.  v.  * 

The  whole  Ode  ia  a  good  instance  of  Horace's  happv  power 
of  combming  the  lessons  of  phUosophy  with  those  of  praS 
common-senseandexperience.    For  other  phUosophffi^ 

P.^atd  wr'"^^^'""'   "'^^"^'   ^^-   ^raeparatum 

altum  urgendo]  For  urgere  cf.  n.  on  2.  9.  9:  'by  ever 
Btrenuously  makmg  for  the  deep  (i.e.  open)  sea.'  '  "^ '    ''^  ®^^^ 

oas  siio.e.  To  keep  too  close  m  shore  involves  risks  from 
breakers,  rocks.  &c.  The  excess  of  caution  or  b"  Id^ess  k 
equaUy  unwise.    Cf.  n.  on  next  Une.  ooioness  is 

5     aureammedlocritatem]'thegolden  mean.'    The  term 
golden'  18  used  exactly  as  we  talk  of  *a  golden  rule  '    Cf  t^ 
or  this  metaphorical  use  the  phrase  aurea  aL.  and  L  5  9 
gui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulm  aurea.  ^* 

nnn'^!'^!''^!^  *  '\*?  attempt  of  Horace  to  reproduce  in  Latin 

cf  Cf  ^^^^^^  'V\^  ^^P--^^^  -^  Philosophic  terms 

Xp!o.  136-139  and  Munro,  ad  1.),  the  Gk.  ro  ^.4aov,  r6 

^^Tnr.^^^^trf'"''  ^^  /^^  .advantages  of  moderation  had 
ovS^fho^/  ^  proverbial  saymgs  as  that  which  was  inscribed 
bnHf  «    *f°^P^®  ,°^  ^^^P^'  ^'J^^''  «701',  'nothing  in  excess' 

&sonhi.^''''^^^"  ^'^i  '"^^^^'^  '^'  g^^^r-1  ideaTto  a 
S^^  /''  conception.  and  made  it  the  first  principle  of  a 
«ystem  of  moral  phUosophy.    He  shewed  exhaustively  that  aU 
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the  virtues.  courage  (cf.  stanza  1),  temperance  (cf.  stanza  2),  dc, 
'^l^^n  8tate''Sying  between  two  f^^Ztl^ZefheT^ot 
-vicious  states,'  one  erring  on  the  Bide  of  excess,  the  other  of 
drScyre  g  'courage'  is  the  'mean'  or  virtuoue  8tate,  lymg 
befween^Jxcels  of  cou^rage.  i-.  reckle88ne88,  on  one  side  and 
deficiency  of  courage,  i.  e.  cowardice,  on  the  other  Y.  Arist. 
Ethics  2  7  and  Essay  iv.  in  Sir  Alexander  Grant  s  ed. 

^dtcrUaX  de/ned  by  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  25  as  Ula  nudwcntas. 
quae  est  inter  nimium  et  parum.  ,    ^    ,,.      . 

6     diligit  tutus]  •  guards  himself  by  choosing.    Orelli  and 
otbe«p™  comma  Ifter  diligit.  but  Nauck  pomtB  out  th 
the  natural  division  of  the  verse  is  aRftmst  this,  and  also  that  it 
destroTtt  ^eful  and  rhythmical  balance  of  the  two  clauses 
caret  obsoleti  sordibus  tecti^ 
caret  invidenda  sobrius  aula, 
caret    1  'avoids  the  squalor  of  a  tumble-do^vn  fl^velling 
avoSTtoi  in  hig  temperance  the  envy  that  a  palace  excites.    ks 
S  Btt.^1  Horace  has  depicted  courage  as  a  mean  between  two 
Siemes  so  here  he  depicts  Hemperance'  as  a  mean  equaJly 
~ed  'f^m  (car.t...car.t)  squalor  and  «xtravagance.    The 
^^Zbrius  is  uudoubtedly  used  with  reference  to  the  Gr^k 
c^<ppwy,  with  which  it  is  probably  identjcal,  ^nd  which  is  tJe 
Lrai  used  bv  AriBtotle  to  indicate  the  man  who  is  Ueinperate 
S^U  thinjs,'  as  opposed  to  the  man  -'^^^-^f-^]^^^ 

without   restramt  (aKoXaaros) ;    ^^f  ^*!^.//^' .f^Vio  ^e^in- 
ticular  virtue  has  not  two  opposites,   *a8  men  who  are  in 
dSto  take  too  Uttle  pleasure  do  not  exist,  -an  ob^nat^n 
^\.inh    hftd  he  Uved  to  see  the  developnient  of  the  so-cauea 
:Sue;  of  StoiLm  and  asceticism,  he  would  have  been  able  to 

"^fS*  in.id.,uiu.  = 'that  is  to  ^e  envied,'  cf.  3  L  4^^ 
invidendis  postibus.  For  the  sense  cf.  Prov.  30.  8,  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches.' 

9.  saepius]  «more  frequently,'  i.e.  than  ««^«^Uer  pmes^ 
The  point  of  the  stanza  wiU  be  at  once  made  clear  by  noticmg 
that  the  emphatic  words  are  ingens,  ceUae  and  summos. 

13.  infestlB,  secundls]  Datives.  «Hopes  for  advei^ity. 
fears  ior  prosperity,  the  opposite  lof  ;  c^  Sall.  Cat  40  ^3. 
quem  exitum  tantis  mahs  sperarunt.  So  Nauck  Otners  ^ 
them  abl.  absolutee :  Hhings  bemg  ?dverse,'  ^«X^ems  very 
an  abl.  abs.  construction  contamed  m  a  f?f  gl«J°^^.f  !^;JcUy 
Btrange:  rebus  angustis,  L  21  on  the  other  hand  is  pertecuj 

Bimple. 


NOTES.  255 

no  special  n^e!  bu?  whiol  t  i,  *  r,"^""  ^"'^  Y^''^  "«  l^™ 
over-^nfidence  ^t^Je^^.^^l.^t^Ji^^f  '"■"  ''«'«^'' 

«»  a',enZ°^e2  .«> J^'  ««"^  ?•  354  speaks  of  Scythia 
Bnow:'  "mjormu,   ugly  or 'shapeless  with  heaps  o£ 

^    16.    lupplter]  cf.  2.  6.  18  n.  and  for  the  thought  Th«K>. 

becluL^^iheigh^tenslndintenrT  f.'^  «"^  "dversative  sense, 
that  two  oppodte  act.„n  °a™  Ine  bv  T'"''  ""^^"  y°"  »"? 
1-  2-',  aud  2. 19.  28,  3.  4  68*  ^  """*  P^'^°"-     Cf. 

3.  l"43,'"«.r:,r''^  '•'•  "■  ""^  -«  '«"^'-  -«  ^X«.     Cf. 
oUm]  •  some  day,.'  see  4.  4.  5  n. 

Virg'.\en'.T^^    ^"  ^  "•'«  "«»««  of  ■sometimes.'    Cf.' 
silem1^-i"'Sem±l'^*  '^'  ^^''  ^^'  (previously) 

Bt4.  ~  r^Liri?'r'*««  hisbow,.i.e.  keeps  it 

.biolute."''"'  '^"''J  '"  «'™"«°«'  circumstances.'    AbL 
mtheseSrao'an^J^r"-'    "T''^'  "  ^'''  »««d  "ot 

^rtSciaCdt  I^e  li^^^i^zz 
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xnan;  «the  perfect  philosopher,'  hence  sapiev.  often  =  «a  phxlo- 

"'^r  contral.esl    For  the  -tapl^r  ^om  ^^^^  cj-tanza 
1    «yonwiUtake  in,'  i.e.  make  smaUer.     ine  uk    y 

a  wind  right  astem. 


ODE  xr. 

«'we  need  but  littie  nere  ux.  ^^  „_  «crainst  the  wean- 

while  yon  may.' 

For  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Ode,  cf . 

.Live  while  yon  live,'  the  Epicnre  wUl  say. 

*And  Kive  to  pleasure  every  fleetmg  day  , 
.S^l.i.eyonUve,-thesacxedP.each.one. 

•  And  give  to  God  eaoh  moment  as  .t  flies. 

Lord,  in  my  life  let  both  nmted  ^ ; 

I  Uve  to  pleasnre  while  I  Uve  to  T^h^- ^^^ 

o    A   9   and  for  ScyOui  (S«^0. 
1.    Cantabor]  See  n.  on  2   6  2,  and  lor 

n.  on  GeUmm,  2.  9.  23,  and  3.  8.  23. 


NOTES.  25^ 

easy  to  traverse.  It^is  poSe  ?Wote  .h°^?  h'^  '''  °°  "^» 
exaggerates,  or  adopts  HirniuuaW^'  "'  ?°™'=«  P«rposely 
the  situation.  •  Thouch  fhecd  "««*"*^^  description  of 
saye,  'and  the  Scvthian  h„rl.  f*''"  "^  ^^r  for  war,'  he 
tarrier  of  the  Adil^ryeY^t  °e°a;r  s^Zi^L^  '^^ 

been^?»  tsl°nr.trnLtf1l-^^«  «>«  bas 
his  mind :  'cease  so  anxioasly  to^^'^?^"^  *^  "'ain  on 

of  Ufe  S  needsTt^utTle'^  vlf  «5°"' the  reqnirements 
the  nse  of  W^^a^of  ""?;<>„„   S,,',?*-''''  <='•  ^-  4  24  n.  and 

q-oted  by  Di<^.^T  n    °Fnr   "     fiT»»^.  cf.  his  saying 
breadandwate?,  yet  s^;'d  me  a  iiS'  J  """.^  ^'«"»'"1  ^"^ 

«Wda  canltle]  '  wizened  hoary  age  - 

9.    ~per...]  Cf.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  • 

s„ffi     \®  Present  evil  teach  ' 

Sufficient  for  the  day.' 

"".•™."and>J^;'*^"J.^"«'f"  is  govemed  both  by  mi- 
^£;s  fcateM^^  M  pieasnr^. 
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Phaedr.  229  A  and  230  b.  Ovid,  Met.  10.  95,  caUs  it  genialis, 

♦made  for  enjoyment.' 

hac]  is  graphic  and  vivid. 

14.    Blctemere]  'carelesslyjustaswe  are.'     Cf-  Hom   U 
9  120  ud^P  ovTU},  and  Plato,  Gorg.  506  d,  ovrm  eUTj.    For  the 
Lof  i^c  cf  O^dd,  Fast.  1    m%icnt  eraU  'just  as  she  was 
The  final*.  of  teme\e  is  of  doubtful  quantity  and  always  ehded 

""  ^rosa...capmos]  'and  our  graylocks  crowned  with  scented 
roses.' 

16.  Assyrlaqne  nardo]  For  Assyna  cf.  n.  on  Malahathro 
Syrio,  2.  7.  8. 

17.  EuiuB]  Bacchus  was  so  called  from  the  cry  eiol  used  in 
the  Bacchic  festivals. 

18.  edaces]  'carking,'  «consuming.'  Cf.  1.  18.  4,  mordace, 
sollicittuLiTies.  , 

quifl  puer...]  See  n.  on  2.  7.  23,  puer=iraU,  «a  slave. 
ocius]  'with  more  than  ordinary  speed.' 

1Q  reatiniruet  Falerni]  For  Falemi  cf.  2.  3.  8  n.  Its 
<fl«'"ne"^ri^  'quenchid-  with  'water  from  the  Btream 
hard  by'  {praetereunte  lympha). 

21.  quis  devlum...]  ♦Who  wiU  lure  from  her  home  that 
coy  retiring  maiden  Lyde  ?  * 

92  dic  aee  maturet]  *go,  bid  her  hasten.'  affe  is  merely 
nsefike^n^te^iSand  doee  not  affect  the  constri^hon; 
matura  is  dependent  on  dic,  it  is  the  subjunctive  of  Oblique 
Petition  after  a  verb  of  commandmg  or  entreatmg. 

23.    in  comptum...nodum]  'Her  hair  ^ound  back  into j 

x^eat  knot  after  the  fashion  of  ^^-^^^"[.^^^^0  etgC 
who  has  seen  a  Greek  statue  will  know  Jbe  bimj^le  eiegfm 
with  which  the   Greek  ^««len   dressed  tiieir   hair-^^^ 
probably  selects  the  Laconians  because  of  then  known 

^^''Zamptum  is  the  reading  of  many  MSS.  b"t  ^ve«^°^^  ^ 
factory  cSnstruction,  as  it  is  ^mpossible  to  take  the  two  a 
sativS  comas    and  nod^m,   both  after  reUgata,   aud  U 


NOTES. 
cnmtum  nodum  be  taken  with  r»  *        ..  ^^^ 

Benlley  seeing  the  eicellent  ^T^  '?""  "  •"">' '' 
comptus  in  connection  ^th  «0™^'^^''"°  ^^  »«  adj.  .-„. 
proposes  to  read  incomMam     .1       '  '"'"y  summons    boldhr 

ODE  xir. 

'Ton  would  not,  I  am  sur»  vr„ 
.ttempt  to  tell  of  tLe  wL  "  'the  ^7'"  ''**  '"^'  '  ^^^m 
«odB  and  heroes  on  the  peacef^  ^.^rd^T',  *'  '=°°**^'  ">' 
wUlrecount  Caesar's  triumphs  beulr  in  ^"^''y'"'  y»"self 
«■y  more  fitting  task  to  describ!  thV^"  ^'""^  ^''"'^-  'Tis 
I-e^nia  one  single  curl  7^^  °'"^  °'  Licymnia- 

'>=e  wealth  of  Arabia.  srLwertl "  T  ? "^'  ""'  ""^-  '"r 
a»d  her  love.'  ^"^'''"  "«  ^^'^  kisses,  her  coquetty. 

anSoLtrm'ti^^^  '»  «-Pose 

thedeeds  of  Augustns  might Te  j^^  ";«  'T  '"''J^' '"  "^^* 
-tance  see  2.  1.  6).  and ZsO^eTl^f  ","  """"  <"" ^ 
to  do  so~a  refusal  for  whicb\«    .  ^P"'''»^  '«'■  «fnsing 

(ie.  Terentia)  as  a  pe^t tsll  T  \'''"''''''  ^'"y-ni' 
Imlfuse.  ^        ""'**°'=«  "^  «  theme  more  befitting 

Wnaal  groand!"5".*  I^^^^r^^J  'jou  would  be  nnw;ii;„„ /• 
The  f^t  ,jj^j  ^      corres^nd»  .r,    '""  ^"'"•«'f  te"     ' 

:!»T^:;^|^S1^i^-!rlX:fi^ctives  are  emphatic: 

2     °f  •     '"■ "  ^  ^^"  besieg^^iZ  •  ?°'P"'  Africanus 
*•    dlruiu  BanniK»!      -.  ,«     "^«^8«^  eigijt  years. 

,  ana  4.  4.  42,  and  which  is 
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BinRularly  appropriate,  and,  to  my  mind,  necessary  here.    Two 

Sries^after  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  there  Btill  hved  m 

Sriy  'the  terror  of  his  name':  he  was   Bti  1  'Hanmbal  the 

Dread  »  with  his  name  that  epithet  was  mdissolubly  umted. 

How  then  could  Horace,  especially  here,  where  he  is  selecting 

typical  instanceB  of  great  wars  and  warriors  names  and  epi- 

thets  that  were  on  every  tongue,  venture  on  Buch  a  parody 

oidirm  as  to  alter  it  to  durus  f    It  would  be  equally  paraon. 

able  iTa  modern  poet  to  call  WeUington  not  the  'Ureat  DoKe/ 

butthe  'GrandDuke.'  ,  ^  t^  •,•       * 

SKmlum  mare...]  Referring  to  the  victones  of  C.  Duilms  at 

Mvlae,  with  the  first  fleet  the  Romans  ever  built,  bc.  260,  and 

to  that  of  Lutatiua  Catulus  at  the  AegaUan  Islands,  B.C. 

242.    Cf.  3.  6.  34. 

8.  Poeno  purpureimi]  The  con junction  of  these  two  adjec- 
tivea  is  remarkable,  considering  the  notonety  of^Phoenicm 
purple':  it  is  probably  an  oversight;  if  mtentional  it  must  be 
Btigmatized  as  an  affectation. 

mollibuB  aptari  citharae  modlal  •be  set  to  the  lyre'8  gentle 
measures  '    By  avtari  citharae  modis  Horace  expresscs  the 
fitting  or'adju8tment  of  a  Bubject  to  Buch  metres  as  may  con- 
venientlv  be  sung  to  the  accompamment  of  the  lyre. 
~ /L. ,  80  l'  6.  10.  imbellis  lyrae.     Horace  m  both  ^sea 
selectB  the  epithet  to  assist  his  excuse,  not  because  he  wBbes 
to  character?.e  lyric  poetry  as  univerjaUy  \^^.^^»flf  ^^^^^ 
and  centle.'    Admirably  adapted  no  doubt  it  is  for  deahng 
^th  UgC  themes  such  as  love  and  revelry,  but  Horace  wa 
weU  aware  of  its  capability  to  sound  a  ^^"^ffjf^^^^'^  ^um 
Ode   1.  26,  et  te  sonantem  pleniwi  aureo  \  Alcaee  pUctro  aura 
vavs    du^a  fugae  mala,  dura  helli.  and  for  admirable  ins  «ic 
S  (ides  of  his  own  as  e.g.  the  fixBt  six  in  B«ok  3  and  or^h. 
deUberate  eBtimate  of  the  lyric  art  the  digmfied  BeU-conscious 
ness  of  the  closing  Ode  of  the  same  Book. 

5  nimlum  mero]  'too  indulgent  in  wine.'  Hylaeus  ^ 
one  of  thr^taurs ;  for  the  batUe  between  the  CenUurs  and 
Lapithae,  cf.  1.  18.  7  n. 

7  teUurls  iviYenes]^tlyayr€s  «the  Earthbom.'  For  an 
accoint  of  this  attempt,  cf.  2.  19.  20-24  and  notes 

undepericulum...domu8]  'at  the  danger  of  whose  aUaclc 
the^right  abode  of  ancient  Saturn  «^«ok  with  ear-  ^,  ^^^^^^ 
Ut! 'whence,'  le.  «from  whom,'  *at  whose  hands.    pencuiu 


NOTES. 
ia  the  direct  acc.  after  contr,^,,.;     u-  , 

eitive  (cf.  2.  13.  26  n.)  Jto  „aXir  i'v'' ''  .^'"""7  ^tZ- 

heavens.  IW  a  similar  use  cf  P^»!™^-!:?'''^  *PP''«d'o'be 
«M  tremble  at  the  look  of  him  •  m^  \i*-  ^?'.  'The  earth 
at  the  presenoe  of  the  Lord.'  '  ^""We  thou  eanh 

ftUgena]  because  the  skv  i.  n,„    i.  :.      . 
ness.   cf.  3.  3.    33,   iZ^  sel^^^tt"  ?.^  !!^^'  ^'^^  ^^^hU 
heaven.  ««a«s  =  'the  haUs  of  light,'  i.e. 

9.    tnque    ]  See  n  on  1  i     t 
Tiew  tbat  tu  here  is  "indefinite   i  e  '^hL'^''*"?  ^'■'""  Orelli', 
his  objection  is  base,i  nn  ♦!,„     '        , '""    Jon  ='auv  onp'. 
pot. Jg  of  an;suTpu,^„*^%fXl.f  <>»''ds  that  w^e  ^^0^ 
improbabie,  and  that  it  i«  im  J^  k  T,°*''  *»'  "  "  in  itself 
refertoit,butontheoherCdl1l   *^'"  Ho^ace  ruTd 
«addressed  to  Maecenas,  (^Uhat  S'"°«- '''  *»'  ^he  Ode 
nently  emphatic.  (3)  that  the  vooM  ve  J/^""  "s  position  emi- 
ax  words,  if  tu  does  not  refer  to  AW„     T"^  '""ows  within 
to  be  an  intelligible  medium  for  tbf^n    '  ^^"«^se  mustceaso 
«Mume  that  Maecenas  h™  aT  snn^T^^'"^  °'  "'ought.  To 
;°rely  not  impossible;   to  assume  tL  T  «"<=!i, '«"«"tion  i^ 
M.ecena8,'mean8  'soie  oneeirtli  1    >^  '""  describe,  0 
absolutely  impossible.  "^  descnbe,  0  Maecenas,'  is 

Horace  to  repres^t't^k^'*«:'i',  "  "PParently  ueed  by 
teeps  along  the  ground.  Poetr^soarfe  ?k  "^"  ^^«'^  ^'oZ 
wo  d  .p,ose'  (from  i^ro^  J  expresse  th.?*  f\^''^  ^"«lish 
oa.  as  opposed  to  -ferse'  (InlZTt^)  '^*'  "^'*  '«°^  "«ht 

Herod''.'!^.^,,!;"?'^  '«i^n"''^''  *«»    '*    histo,7  -    Cf 
'<ymnir^yoi\^rolbt&''^''  «irPlay  of  the^resnTf; 

y^'^^^  In  3.  7.  20.  '^istf^alXt^^rhl.^-^r'''''  ^^^- 
«mmit  orth^Cantf^f"*"?,  °P  *^^  'Sacred  Way'  to  th. 
*^ns  on  their  nX  ef.^&^T -t""  «^---  "o  tt 

doni  ''''*  contrast  to  tu. 

I'i»nr^pro"bS^h\1uL^.\S''^"   0'  ''«^rt'  I-icymnia ' 
H-e  refer^  to  Tere^t'  Z^^Zr^^^^^^^ 
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the  two  names  are  identical  in  scansion  makes  this  very  proba- 
ble :  the  Ode  would  be  sent  privately  with  the  real  name,  but  bc 
published  with  the  fictitious  one  substituted.  So  too  CatuUus 
puts  Leshia  for  Clodia,  TibuUus  Delia  for  Plania.  Moreover 
the  fact  that  Licymnia  (1.  20)  takes  part  in  the  f estival  of  Diana 
shews  that  she  must  have  boen  a  Roman  iady.  Domina 
(dommu«='a  master  of  slaves ')  = ' one  who  holds  hearts  m 
thraU.' 

14.  lucidum  fulgentes]  'brightly  sparkliug.*  For  luci- 
dum,  cf.  1.  22.  23  n. 

15.  laene  fidum]  'firmly  faithful,'  the  adverb  confirms  the 
force  otjidus,  as  viale  would  obUterate  it  {male  Jidu8  =  *\itter\y 
unfaithful').    Cf.  1.  17.  25  n. 

17.  quam  nec  dedecuit]     *In  whom  it  has  not  been  unbe- 

coming..  ' 

♦Notunbecoming,'  =  'most  becoming,'  Litotes,  cf.  1. 18.  y  n. 
At  the  same  tune  the  pecuUar  tum  of  the  expression  seenis  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  ferre  yedem  choris,  and  certare  joeo, 
were  not  usually  considered  *  accompUshments '  in  a  Roman 
lady;  it  needed  Licymma'B  special  tact  and  grace  to  excuse 
them. 

ferre  pedem  choris]  'to  move  her  feet  in  the  dance.'  Cf. 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  11,  /erte  simul  Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque 
puellae. 

18.  dare  brachla]  i.e.  in  dancing.  nitidw  =  'in  festal 
attire.' 

20.  Dlanae  celebrls]  'Diana  with  her  throng  of  worship- 
pers.' 

21.  quae  tenuit...]=<;a,  quae  tenuit,  &n  adjectival  phrase 
put  for  a  noun,  and  paraUel  to  Mygdonias  opes,  both  beiu^' 
govemed  by  permutare  =  heTe  *to  take  in  exchange,'  as  ai 
3.  1.  47. 

Achaemenes]  The  legendfiry  ancestor  of  the  Persians. 
Eastern  potentates  have  always  been  the  accepted  types  oi 
vast  weaUh,  cf.  1.  29.  1  n. 

22.  Mygdonlas]  Mygdon  was  a  prince  of  'fertUe  Phrygia 
mentioned  by  Hom.  II.  3.  186. 

24.    Arabum]    Cf.  1.  29. 1  n.  and  Int. 


^^'^^^-  263 

■he  Vnot^^teT S  ^T^i^f  *«  P^r"^^  one: 
while,  i.e.   so  long  as  he  wa,  L^     ,l°\  ""^  "^^^^  "'orld, 

caresses- what  he  i^!hT  L  "        ,"""  f»«<="ia'ion  of  he^ 

wisely  does  not  say.  ^'  ^°  ""  "^'^^'  moments  Horace 

refus^  the'  S •whicrfor'ln°th»f  *  ^"^^^  «'*"">««' 
snitor  she  loves  to  have  stoL  f  1  ^^®"  ""f»  *an  her 
herselfthefirsttosnakh-  ^"'"  ^  '»"'')  sometimes  is 

facili  taevitia  is  an  iDstttn,.»  ,,» 
read  occupat  which  wouS  then^^'  °S!? >'?"•    ^"""^  «88. 
.?  nsed  liko  the  Greek  0»ll  fouXdTv  «  ni°r  *^?'-    '^"'P" 
ticipate  some  one  in  doiig  somethto^  >    ^  "  Par"e,ple-.  to  an- 

UreUi  gives  for  occunpt  A.aj.       -   ***    ,    , 
late  .woulf  rejoice.   wTul7be7he"^^^^  ^"«*  *rans- 

me  umnteUigible.    It  gives  excp]  W  T^^^»   "^^'^^  is  to 

jnnctives  dependent  on  aLf- f  '^°'®  *^  ^^^^^  ^^^  sub- 
kisses  a;^Ao^7^  «^e  longnor  tC'l;jr'f  \'^^"«««  *^« 
sometiraes  the  first  to  snatch  diemT'  o,ltlwugh  she  is  herself 

ODE  XIII. 

precautions  we  mT^^       *"'°^  '"''  ?«»•  '"t^  a''  the 

preaecessors,  who  amid  the  Elysian  fields  ^iua  ,,  . ^ '-^^"^^^ 
love  and  war  to  the  Usteninc,  fW  ^  ?  ^  ^^""  ^^°««  ^^ 
speU  on  Cerbems  Vnr.      r.u  ^  ""^  ^^°'*''  ^^^  ^^«°  cast  a 

;-  -ermr^infa.t\trto'vr4r.  ^ 
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posuit)  is  parenthetical.  Wickham  well  remarks  that  ille  is 
emphatic  and  that  quicunque  primum  has  increased  force  from 
its  parenthetical  position  'that  wretch  (who  he  was  and  when 
it  was,  I  don't  know,   but  this  I  do  know  that  he)  both 

on ' 

nefasto  die]  The  technical  meaning  of  nefastus  diet  ia 
explained  by  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  47 : 

ille  nefastus  erit  per  quem  tria  verba  sileritur: 
fastus  erit  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi. 

He  rightly  takes  the  derivation  of  the  word  to  be  from  ne 
*not,'  and /ari  'to  speak,'  and  explains  it  as  a  day  on  which 
the  magistrate  did  'not  utter'  the  three  technical  words,  da, 
dico,  addicoj  which  indicated  that  he  was  prepared  to  sit  for 
the  administration  of  the  laws;  \i  therefore  indicates  a  day 
on  which  for  any  reason  law  could  not  be  administered,  but 
as  many  of  these  days  were  «ill-omened  days'  (e.g.  the  anni- 
versary  of  Cannae)  the  term  nefastus  dies  was  gradually  used 
for  *a  day  of  evil  omen,'  a  usage  which  would  be  encour- 
aged  by  the  natural  teudency  to  connect  the  word  with  nejas 
rather  than  ne-fari.  So  cf.  2.  1.  35,  nefasti  = 'gnilW  and  see 
Dict.  8.  V. 

3.    nepotuin]  indefimte  =  *posterity.' 

5.  illum]  emphatio :  cf.  n.  on  1.  1,  and  ct  i7i€,  1.  8.  Et 
= '  even.' 

crediderlm]  *I  can  well  believe.*  The  perfect  subjunctive 
of  verbs  such  as  those  of  'beUeving'  or  *af&rming,'  is  eie- 
gantly  used  to  express  a  certain  modesty  or  diffidence  in 
expressing  a  behef  or  making  an  affirmation.  The  Koraan 
writers  felt  that  for  fallible  men  such  words  as  credo, 
ajinno,  dieo,  were  not  to  be  used  lightly,  and  loved  to  modify 
them  in  such  phrases  as  crediderim,  pace  tud  dixerim,  hoc  pro 
certo  ajffirmaverim.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  their  example  has  not 
been  more  largely  foUowed. 

6.  penetralia...lioBpitl8]  Both  words  are  emphatic:  it  is 
not  only  murder,  but  the  murder  of  a  guest,  and  it  is  in  the 
inmost  part  of  the  house,  the  most  sacred  spot  in  it,  specially 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Penates,  or  •  Gods  of  the  interior.' 
The  horror  of  the  scene  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
epithet  noctumus, 

8.  venena  Colcha]  Some  MSS.  read  Colchica,  but  it  seems 
better  to  admit  an  open  vowel  at  the  end  of  one  stanza  before 


NOTES.  2gg 

read.    The  adjective  CotchJ^sL^  neceesary  if  Colchica  be 
adjectiTes  «s  JUedus,   MauZ     r*^,t  ^°"J?  '?   f°™   *»   «"* 


chnse;qui.que  is  added  because  e^l'"^  '^^"''  ^''  *  dependent 
lects  what  he  himself  should  a^old  tll  °l  \7^"^^  "^"^^"^1^  ««' 
18  that  while  A  carefuUy  avoids  r  ^  ?^i'  ll""  '"^""^'  *^^  «^^^n 
to  be  what  A,  and  C  what  ^  shouM  ?o  ^'  ^•/"'  ^  *"r«8  out 
regarded  force  E  ruins  both  alt  ^Cf  u'  IZ^io'  '"  "'''^'  "^" 

14.    Bosporum]    For  the  dani?-rs  of  fbo  p 
30,  tnsantentem   navita  liognn^^^i*    [  ,      Bosporus  cf.  3.  4. 
weretheso-caUedSympletTenrte  ^*«  «^t^ance 

Carthaginian  saUor'  is^dSn  the  R^^  ^^^^'  ^^^t  the 
trouble  us:  Horace  merely  rfmLbers  S^!^«  feed  not  much 
Carthage  eristed  its  seamen  werrbold  an^  ""  *?"  ^^^'  ^^«« 
he  mentions  the  Bosporus  auit!  to  i  "^  venturesome,  and 
dangerous  strait  •  nor  dn^.  if^         ^*^^^^  *«  »  tjpe  of  anv 

nfluenced  in  his  choice  of  theCrd  bv  Ti  T"^f '  ^^^  ^«  i« 
^ly  reputation  for  seamanshiD  of  ^,1^^^  ^J^o^^^^dge  of  the 
^tom  the  Poeni  or  Carth^glnLns  were  ^^.f  ^ ^'^"°«  ^'^^ 
Thynus  fcf.   3    7    q\   v,"j  u  airectly  descended 

«'di.=K=  it  ^T^s  ex^Ueit  sens^t"  o^^^''^"  ^  '"e  ej„ect 
I»">8.  but  is  pure  coDje^?Jre  "«""«ofon  with  the  Bos- 

'•f  fe.^i^iais»--  -.1. 

«Hier.."^*"^  ^''"°°^y  '«»n  the  next  cUuse,   -the  Italian 
«eattX,;-ar^sana^s.« 
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which  enabled  them  to  discharge  tiieir  arrows  without  danger 
iuto  masses  of  infantry  who  could  not  foUow  them,  cf.  1.  19. 
11  n. 

19.  rohur]  A  dungeon  in  the  Maraertine  prison  on  the 
Capitol,  made  by  Servius  TuUius,  and  called  after  him  Tul- 
lianum,  was  also  frequently  spoken  of  simply  as  Robur,  the 
Stroncr  Place.'  Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  4.  29,  robur  et  ^axumaut  parri- 
cidarumvoerms  minitan,  Lucr.  5. 1030,  verbera  carmfices,  rohur, 
vix.  It  was  used  for  state  prisoners,  e.  g.  Jugurtha  and  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators.  The  connection  with  catenas  heie 
makea  it  unlikely  that  it  has  the  simple  meanmg  of  etrength, 
*power.'  . 

improvlsa]  Emphatic.  » But  it  is  the  unforeseen  violence 
of  death  that  ever  has  and  ever  wiU,  &c.' 

21.  Proserplna]  The  first  syUable  is  short,  but  1.  28.  20  it 
is  long,  as  it  is  in  other  writers. 

22  Aeacnm]  Aeacus,  Minos  andBhHdamanthus,  having 
been  just  and  righteoua  rulers  during  life,  were  appointed 
judges  of  the  dead. 

23.  discretas]  Some  MSS.  give  descriptas.  Elysium  was 
separated  from  Tartarus,  cf.  Virg.  8.  670,  secretosque  ptos. 

24  AeoUls]  Because  both  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  though 
Lesbiins,  used  the  Aeolic  dialect.  So  4.  9.  12,  Aeolia  puella. 
Sappho  is  acc.  =  2a7r<^«. 

26.    8onantem...dura]  'chaunting  in  fuUer tone  with golden 

quiU  the  iUs...'  .  ...  ,  ,,^ 

sanantem  govems  dura.  Many  mtransitive  verbs  are  allow- 
ed  in  poetry  to  be  used  transitively  in  a  secondary  «ense:  so 
here  «omire  =  'to  describe  sonorously,'  ludere  1.  32.  2  ana  4.  j. » 
=  'to  write  sportively,'  deproperare  2.  7.  24  =  'to  make  hastily, 
contremuit  2.  12.  7  =  *shook  with  fear  o^  palluit  3  27  ^ 
'paled  for  fear  of,'  lusit  4.  9.  9  «wrote  sportively,  a.rsiti.  y.  i^ 
«was  hotly  in  love  with,'  silebo  4.  9.  31  •pass  over  in  silen  e 

pleniiuA.e.  in  comparison  with  Sappho's  plaintive  feuimine 
laments;  Alcaeus'  strains  had  a  fuller,  manher  rmg. 

27.    plectro]  wXvKrpou  (from  irXiiiaffu))  «the  strUdng  thing.' 
♦qnm.' 

dura  navis  dura]  Cf.  1.  16.  3  n. 


NOTES. 
28.    '^o  b«m]  Cf.  1.32.  6  n.  ../„,„,=. e^,. 

neet,on    wiUi   poetry  £  best  Lnl  r'^?**  »"«°'=«'  »  con- 
hymns  onheard  before.'        '"^"'^-  I  «le  Muse'8  priest  sing 

Cf.  Ovid,  Trist.  3    5   iaT^l^- ,'".•'.'■'■  '^^'«^»  eagerly  to 
auribu,  hami.  *'  """*'"  ""»  *'W;  Virg.  Aen.  4.  359; 

33.    «u^bus  etupens]  «dazed  by  the  strains.' 

.sort-ofX""(S)-^h:f"''  P'"'^''''^'!  o"  Cerberns  is 
would  'prick  his  S'Tf '„      ^"^'  °°'  """0°.  for  to  lieten  h« 

u.to  forUuIner^  h*L'dutoTr  l^A  1''  "■"  ''«'^'^^ 
dark  ears  droop.'  ^  ^  »  watch.dog,   'he  lets  his 

centlceps]  Hesiod,  Theoi?  tlo  =„    1       .  „ 

i:zr"T'">'°''  sopbocK  xteo^  °^  ^?''^™'  <^  '^'^ 

19  generaUy  so  represented.    It  is^^  '  *'  '''^V'^'»'.  and  he 
capnceorconvenie^ncehowiuiUeadsKar*'*'  °^  ^''^ 

to  avoid  ill-omened  «'pr^sstt  ^"^'"^'"'1""',''^  ^<""  »  ^^^ 
'k^"»,,  ti^po,^  (  =  ni..ht)  Ap  Ti  ^'"^^  Phrases  as  n6,ro, 
^esses,  cf.  Vi?g'.  GeSrg  f '  il^"^-  "f  ''«PiCed  with  snaky 
Eun^nide,.    ««-.an^urfi.find  resi' r-rSS^f..'"'»""    ««^««^ 

ftome'S:u:]V|;?/f„«^^°„-.;  cf.  3. 11.  2l'n. 

??etheus  stiU  nndergo  p„SIh  '  n^f  •''^.?.°'''  "'"'<"•  -^akes  Pro- 
Epod.  17.  67)  is  knn«™?„        ™,  °'  '"  Tartarus  (cf.  2   18    i^ 
For  the  usul}  "i^^,^  l^^X^'''  -thor!'-ttsL': 
"lopls  parens]    Tantalus. 

^4-  «emTdeSenTU^f^  "'^^"'«'^  °f  «'«r  toils.'  The 
^eedom'  containe^Tn  ic°°,,'^'.'!:?.f,  °\  'forgetfulness '  or 
^o«e  forgetful  of  or  f*r?rom '  thew"'  ^'"'"*°8  "  *ey 
"SS.  give  laborem  whiV-h  J™.m  J  '  agonies.  Some  eooll 
'*«'>  less  elegant.^        ""^  *°'"''  *•«  «  ^.  of  respect.Tut 
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PrometheuB  et  Pelopis  parenB...declpltur]  The  verb  is  in 
the  singular  in  accordance  with  Horace'8  favonrite  practice 
of  putting  a  singular  verb  even  after  two  nominatives,  if  the 
last  one  be  singular.  Cf.  2.  1.  28,  2.  11.  2  Cantaber  et  Scythes 
cogitet,  3.  11.  22  Ixion  Tityosque  risit,  2.  18.  2&pellitur  et  uxor 
et  vir,  3.  2.  7  matrona  et  virgo  suspirett  4.  6.  22  mos  et  lex 
edomuit;  but  see  3.  16.  7  n. 

39.  Orlon]  The  great  hunter  still  foUowa  the  same  pursuit 
in  the  under  world. 

40.  tlmldos  lyncas]  XiJ^I,  Xiry<c6$,  masc.  or  fem. 


ODE  XIV. 

•Alas,  Postumus,  life  is  fast  elipping  away:  from  death 
neither  piety  nor  prayers  nor  costly  hecatombs  can  win  a 
respite;  even  the  strongest  and  most  daring  of  the  Bons  of 
earth  the  river  of  death  imprisons,  yes,  the  river  we  must 
all  cross,  rich  and  poor  alike :  thither,  for  all  our  care  and 
caution,  we  must  all  wend  our  way,  quitting  all  that  we  hold 
most  dear,  leaving  to  a  reckless  heir  the  wealth  of  which  we 
called  ourselves  the  owners.' 

For  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Ode  cf.  2.  3  and  Introduction. 

1.  PoBtume,  POBtTime]  Horace  is  very  fond  of  this  repeti- 
tion  of  a  word:  its  use  is  to  give  emphasis  (♦Reduplication  is 
the  earliest,  certainly  the  most  natural  method  of  expressing 
greater  intensity  of  feeling,'  Peile's  Etymology,  q.  v.);  the 
peculiar  emphasis  is,  however,  to  be  determined  by  the  cou- 
text  in  each  case.  Here  the  object  is  to  intensify  tbe  idea  of 
Badness;  so  too  occidit,  occidit,  4.  4.  69.  Cf.  also  the  effect  of 
Buch  expressions  as  *vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all 
is  vanity,'  and  for  the  special  effect  of  the  repetition  of  a 
proper  name,  St  Matt.  23.  37,  'O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalera,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets,  &c.,'  St  Luke  10.  41, '  Martha,  Martha/ 
Cf.  too  3.  3.  18  Hion,  Ilim.  On  the  other  hand  cf.  2.  17.  10 
ibimus,  ibimus  (strong  resolntion),  1.  13.  1  Telephi...Telephi 
(fondness),  1.  35.  15  ad  arma...ad  arma,  4.  2.  49  io  Tnumplui... 
io  Triumphe,  4.  13.  1  audivere  Di...Di  audivere  (exultation),  4. 
13. 10  te  quia...te  quia  (derision). 


NOTES.  269 

ngna),  expresses  motion  which  ^^>S  heavenl;  bodies  {labentui 

Cf.  Ov.  Fast.  6.  771,  TimS^aiJ?  !      *''*°'  ^*'»'  "f  «me. 
annis,  and  see  Dict.  s.  v.  ^     '^""*'"'  taeitUque  senescimm 

tomto?tii:irda;th£;7aL:^°'r  ■f.'^"'  ^^^^  ^^- 

the  tearless  Pluto...'  Sv  MSS    SL/^"''^  ''''"^ '°  W««se 
trininta  would  have  the  fir"^  syriabiriong""*'  ''"'  ^'  '""" 

•».'.«."ss'..',X'SiS"'  •"" "~  '"''"•  •'•» 

Tltyon]    Ttrvoj.      Ct  <t   i  'jn   • 
I  reliquit  aU,,  and  4  6  '^   nJ.I'  '"*<^*"«''«»  nec  Tityi  jecur 
Earth.  and  insulted  Latoif  W"'  '"''^"T-    "^  ^"^  »  son  of 
as  symboU  of  enormoSs  sten^  ^°°K.^*°^  1'*^°^  are  selected 
6tan<Ung.  '""  strength  subdued  by  death  notwith- 

weary  windings  nine  Cen  inw^  3'^;,  ^^'"'  "»  slow  and 
■of  TartaruT^Cf.  leZ'^  47W.^''  *"™i  '1"«  ''°°'"la'7 
-^«  I  aUi,at  et  ru>.ie.%ty.  i^f^tZt'''^  CZ^^ 

«'uZ^rll  hT  'wt%'tn  7'r^'  '''^"''"--  -  fre- 
repeated  with  fresh  emphasTs  ^aT1-''T'^'^^^  statement  is 
^cHoIy  stream.  yes.  theXr  ^t  T^^Zi:^;^  ^^^^ 

ofeWh.-Tr^^S^ctir»;"'"^^^'  [^  °"  *e  bounty 
"•    atTeregreBslToJseel.  16.3n. 

PossiblyfS^hlenrCf^U^T''''"'"''"-'  «^^'=''^«s.'  or 
13.    carebtou.]  '  we  shall  keep  free  from.  • 
"•    ttactls  flnctlbusj  •  the  breakers.  • 
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15.  per  autunmos AuBtrum]     Autumn  is  the  most 

unhealthy  part  of  the  year  in  Italy,  owing  partly  to  the  preva- 
lence  of  the  Sirocco  wind  {Auster),  that  blows  from  Afnca  and 
the  Sahara.  Cf.  Sat.  2.  6.  18,  plumbeus  Auster  I  Auctumnmque 
gravis  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae,  Hhe  leaden  South  wind  and 
deadly  Autumn  that  makes  the  fortune  of  undertakers.' 

16.  corporibus]  is  govemed  partly  by  noceiUem,  partly  by 
metuemus. 

17.  ater]  is  a  general  epithet  of  things  infemal.     Cf.  atras 
aures  in  the  last  Ode. 

flmnine  languido]  Cf.  the  term  palus  used  of  the  Styx  by 
Virg.  1.  c.     Cocytos  =  KUKVT6s,  wailing. 

For  the  rivers  of  hell,  cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  2.  576: 
«Abhorred  Styi,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate; 
Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow  black  and  deep; 
Cocytus  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  raeful  stream;  fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whose  wavea  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 
Far  ofE  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls.' 

18.  Danal  genus]  For  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  see  Class. 
Dict.  and  3.  11.  23  to  end. 

19.  damnatus  longi  laboris]  It  is  usual  after  verbs  of  con- 
demning,  acquitting,  and  the  Uke,  to  have  a  genitive  of  the 
charge,  e.  g.  damnatus  furti,  which  is  explained  by  some  such 
word  as  crimine  being  omitted;  but  here  longi  laboru  is  obvi- 
ously  not  the  charge  but  the  sentence,  *condemned  to  endlesa 
toil.'  Livy  has  a  similar  phrase  damnatus  voti,  *condemned  to 
pay  the  thing  vowed,'  and  Wickham  quotes  Cic.  Verr.  2.  3.  11, 
damnare  octupli,  suggesting  that  it  is  probably  a  genitive  of 
estimation  or  valuing.    For  longi,  see  n.  on  2.  16.  30. 


I    The 


20.    Sisypliua]    For  him  and  his  sentence  see  Class.  Dict. 
B  word  is  a  reduplicated  form  of  (ro<;>6s  =  'cunning.' 


21.  linquenda]  By  its  pointed  position  in  strong  contrast 
with  visendus  at  the  commencement  of  the  preeeding  stanza. 

placens]  a  perfect  epithet.   Hom.  II.  9.  336,  aXoxoy  Ovfiapea. 

23.  invlsas  cupressos]  The  cypress  is  called  'hateful,'  not 
because  the  tree  itself  is  ugly  but  because  it  was  sacred  lo 
Pluto,  and  is  constantly  associated  with  death:  it  is  cauea 
funebris,  Epod.  5.  18,  feralU,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  216. 


NOTES.  2^ 

nse'of  blZ:VlTV  ;''^"  J^^^-«^^<i  lord.'  For  th! 
.atire  on  the  applicatfon  of  surtlr^^  T^^^*  ^-  «  «^^ar 
who  are  after  all  but  tenauts  muZrf  1  ^^^^«^ip'  to  men 
maiy  eviction  at  any  momentTf  Eplt  9  f^.n^^J^^* '«  sum- 

The  phrase  brevis  dominusi^i^f?'  ^'  ^70-180. 

egally  the  dominus,  or  owne^  i.  «1^'*  ?  '°"'  «^  oxymoron- 

in  perpetuity,  as  opposedlo  one  who^f ''?  *°  ^'  '^^  P^esso; 

under  a  short  lease;  fcr  J^  TJ«,?     .''''^^  *  ^^^^nt  or  holder 

t-e,'  is  therefore  stkotlZVoXS^^^^  ^or  a  shor[ 

Funt    '*^^^^J  -  -•->  ^--  a  district  in  Latium  near 


know  thou,  that  for  all  these  ftl  ^P  J"'  *y  Jouth....   J„t 
judgement.'  ^'^^^^  ^^"^S^  God  wiU  bring  thei  into 

ce„^pr"^^  -^  --1««""«  nun^ber.  Cf.  2.  13.  34.  Mua 
•'n  his  pride  stain  the  pavemem  ""iV  I^  ^  ^'^"4'  or 
S»'  the  ^-^uet^^J^^i^XtrreXCrS 

«ed  their  princ^a^^r^putetio^ toT>^   '"^'^^   frequentlyl^" 

ODE  XV. 
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the  place  of  vineyards  and  oliveyards.  Far  different  were  tlie 
principles  of  our  ancestors,  of  Romulus  and  rugged  Cato: 
in  their  days  individuals  were  poor,  the  commonwealth  nch, 
private  dwellings  modeat,  the  pubUc  dwellingB  and  temples 
alone  magnificent.* 

The  Ode  is  probably  one  of  those  written  for  a  political 

purpose  at  the  request  of  Augustus,  who  about  29  and  28 

B.c.   having  accepted  the  functions  of  the  censorship,  made 

strenuous  endeavours  by  various  legislative  enactments  to  re- 

Btore  the  rapidly  fading  virtues  of  early  Rome  (v.   Merivale, 

0.  33),  and  naturaUy  applied  to  Horace,  as  to  a  sort  of  Poet 

Laureate,  in  the  hopes  that  his  verses  might  excite  popular 

enthusiasm  on  their  behalf.     In  the  present  case  however 

Horace  seems  to  have  found  the  theme  unpoetic  and  uncon- 

genial,  the  Ode  bearing  in  its  stiflfness  and  constraint  every 

mark  of  being  'made  to  order'  {invita  Minerva).    On  the 

other  hand  the  first  six  Odes  of  Book  3  are  brilliant  exam- 

ples  of  what    Horace    could    do    under    the    eame  circurn- 

stanceB. 

1     lam    relinquent]  The  decline  of  the  nnmber  o!  smaU 
holdings  in"ltaly,   and  the   almost   total    extinction  of  toe 
yeoman  class,  which  had  formed  the  strength  of  the  Boman 
ST  was  at  this  time  at  Rome-as  it  almost  must  be  when. 
ev?r  and  wherever  it  occurs_a  most  difficult  and  perplexm 
poHtical  problem.     Among  the  causes  which  brought  it  abou 
may  be  reckoned  (1)  the  destruction  of  property,  and  death  o 
^S  of  thousands  of  smaU  proprietors  dunng  a  centa^ 
civU  war,  (2)  the  increasing  number  of  wealthy  capitahstB  at 
Rome  whopurcbased  large  estates  which  they  tumed  m  o 
parks,  presei^es,  pastures  and  the  like  (3)  the  vast  mcrease  n 
£e  number  of  slaves,  acquired  by  forei^  f  °f ''S4uie 
made  it  possible  for  such  great  estates  to  b«  ^ept  up,  (4)  t^ 
Sct  that  owing  to  large  imports  of  agncultural  pro^^ce  from  au 
quarters  of  the  world,  much  of  the  laiid  in  Italy  could  not  be 
cultivated  so  as  to  leave  any  margm  of  profit.  ^ 

reglae  moles]    'princely  pUes/    r^''= '^''•Tf^^^^Pem  to 
Buildhig  and  land  being  cheap,  the  Roman  •villas    seem 
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have  covered  an  incrpflJKi^  «  . 

count  of  his  own  "wo,  jJp^/P'^ ."'  P°^ni.    Cf.  .Pliny's  ac 
^a  es  Tiberius  ...^Xt^  ^^  ^.J-  Aan/a!  ^i, 

o.    Lucrino  lacul    Ti»      t       •  r^^i^u. 

se.^tedastl.ebeati.U^l„,i--e  ^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         Baiae  Is 

epicvues  made  a  speci^  et Jdy  0?"?^^  ^{t"^'-  '^^  R°°>aa 
efflpire  teems  with  allusions  to  k.  =  V**'!  'i^^rature  of  the 
evennien  of  talent  and  position  .,?  l^'^J'  '°  Cicero'9  time 
andLuculius  devoled  t^eE^reti^^C.^}','''^"''''^^'  Hortens^s 
&c.    Cf.  C,c.  ad  Att.  1.  ia,andTi  '^"""S  °'  """"et. 

l  '''^'^.'"Trprn^^^sretnP'--'    ^-  -^*»  cf 
becauseofitsbroa'd(ef%T4ltd/L!r"«  ^'"^  "P°° 

beoau.e  owinrfo7hl?™rd''f*^  *"olet,'.n>y„,e.'*c 

«  »  ^^''trn^-^f-SC^-"^  '''->«'  »'  the  nostriis  ' 
«ents,-  or  'sweet-scented  pW»"  ^T'l  'abundance  of  sweet 
aot  by  strict  grammati^^^ulee-bu^t  ^^''■'''  """"  ^^  J"S 
wi  expressiveness.  ™^°'  ""'  ^^  tteir  general  cleamlss 

8.    domlnoprlort]    Ethie  dative. 
^O.    lctus]  'darta  '  i  n      *  i.i- 
^tonsl  Catonf»  o      ?'      '    ^^^  ''  ordained.' 

18 
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in  attempting  to  stem  the  tendencies  of  the  age.    He  is  called 
int^rbecause  as  an  outward  sign  of  his  consenrative  views 
he^ntinued  to  wear  a  beard  after  the  old  Roman  fashion 
cf  112  42.    Juv.  4.  103,  barbato  regi,  'a  Prifiitive  monarch 
f\o  eapiilato  ccmsule,  ^an  ancient  consuV  and  16.  31  with 
MayS'r'8  note.    Barbers  were  introduced  at  Rome  b.c.  300. 

IS  censTisl  'income.'  It  was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to 
estiraate  or  assiss  {censere)  the  value  of  each  citizen'8  property, 
pitTy  with  a  view  to  taxation,  partly  that  he  might  be  reg^s- 
teTed  ^  the  proper  ^class'  for  voting  in  the  comitia  centu^ 
riata.    Hence  censut = *  wealth,' '  mcome.' 

14  commune]  A  rare  use  of  the  neut.  adjective,  probably 
in  imitatioTo^^^"  common  Greek  phrase  for  «the  pubhc 
treasury,'  t6  koivop.  j  v    ii,« 

decempedls]    This  was  the  regular  instrument  ^sed  by  the 
agH^^es  iA  measuring  1^^^      Doubtless  here  th^^^^^^^ 
the  rule  is  intended  to  suggest  the  size  of  the  Porti^o  which 
reauired   it,  but  the  word  sounds  somewhat  practical  aud 
i^elegant.    Notice  that  privatU  is  very  emphatic,  as  m  1. 13. 

16  exdpiebat]  *caught.'  excipio  as  distinguished  frora 
.aJo  BiS^  be  readyto  receive';  it  was  speciaUyused 
of  hii^e^who  received  the  game  as  it  was  dnven  out  of 
oLer  Cf  3  12. 11,  alto  latitantem  fruticeto  excipere  aprum 
Here  the  word  signifies  that,  whenever  there  was  a  breath 
T^o^TXri^Ue  Bultry  summer  day,  the  colomiade  was 

-^^^&'1T^^^^^^  of  «-then 

the^Sid  that  blows  from  that  quarter,  the  north  wmd. 

17     fortuitum...cae8piteml  «the  chance  turf,'  ^-^^^"^^ 
a  m'an  iSght  come  acro^s  -ywh-.     Ho^ac^  ^e^e^d^u    le" 
ferrinff  to  a  cottage  roofed  with  turf,  sucH  as  yere  uu 
co^on  in  country  districts  in  his  own  time,  cf.  Virg.  Ecl.  1. 

68,  paupeHs  et  tuguri  c<mgestum  <^«^^\«J/"^^V.  ^^^  permit 

What  he  exactly  means  by  saying  *the  laws  did  noi  pe 
men  to  despise'  it  is  impossible  to  «ay,  for  the  who\s  ^^«J 
lacks  reality  and  sincerity;  Horace  would  ^^.^^^  ^f^^J^eabin' 
man  in  the  world  to  desire  a  restoration  of  the    mud  cao 
S^?or  to  wish  to  be  catechized  as  to  the  histoncal  accuracy 
Buch  a  phrase  as  *the  laws  did  not  permit. 

20     noYol  'new  cut.'    Others  take  it  in  the  sense  of  'novel,' 


n^ote^ 
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*Repose  is  what  all  men  nro^  r 

7;f'"-''hnorpositi:/e^i' 7^7^'^--  purchaae,  for 
of  the  mind.    Contentment  is  fh!         f        "^'  '"^  ''""'«^ 
«onsidering  the  short  span  o    lifc    T  ."'""''^'  ^^  '"^««^ 
tious,  so  busth-ng,  so  ea^tr  f°      ^      ''^  '^°'^'^  *«  ^  '<>  ambi- 
:'-^-<>-in,<.r!ZZ"     ^^^:'''\  Go  where  we  wiU.  do 
1«"  of  things,  and  do  not  expectlrfl.  t  "  ""'''^'^' """'« 'he 
«'«tthoughAchiUes-careeri^^r'^^'  '"'PP'-e«8:  «member 
0»  the  other  hand  wlTTmm  /,T"'  "  ^"^  ''"<  Tithonus 

•»aiU...coadlditj8ee2.8.5n.    * 

18—2 
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<K  «.rtal '  with  trnsty  light,'  i.  e.  only  an  occasional  vague 
diiise  U^ughJ  ot  them,  or  else  'with  theb  trusty  light,' ..e. 
fiTsS  i^  Xse  light  sailors  trust  for,gu:dance  d^  not^« 
\  «n  rr  A<.ts  27  20  'and  when  neither  sun  nor  siars  m 
l^y  da"^'  ap^^Id,  and  no  smaU  tempest  lay  on  -  (ef.  ^^ 
reading  iresms  for  prensus  found  in  Bome  MbS.).  aU  hope  thal 
we  should  be  saved  waa  then  taken  away. 

5.  lieUo  furiosa  Thrace]  So  Virg.  Aen.  3.  13  caU.  Thrace 
Mavortia  tellus.    Thrace  =  ef4K7). 

Medll    Cf.  1.  2.  51  n.  x.  ,   •  j     x 

7     non  geininl8...auro]  cf.  Job  28.  12-15,  ^lt  (wisdom) 

1   949  the  adjective  dpyvpiovr)Toi  is  used  of  it,  and  m  L  JbJ 

Iffapyvpoi.  . 

10  Bummovet]  This  word  is  technicaUy  used  of  the  hctors 
who'ile™  wiy  for  the  eonsul,  or  of  the  same  oth<.rs 
making  a  disorderly  crowd  'move  on.'  Cf.  Livy  3.  48,  i  lictor, 
summove  turbam,  and  see  Dict. 

tumultuB]  'disturbances.'  a  continuation  of  themetaphor  of 

summxrvet.  , 

11.     curas...yolante8]  'cares  that  flit  (even)  round  fretted 

dweUings  of  the  great.  the  •cieled  houses  of  Haggai  1.  -i. 
derivation  is  lacus  = '  a  hoUow. 

13.    vlvltnr  parvo  ^ne.  c^]  Ut.  |it  U  Uv^d  on  httje  .^1 
to  him  to  whom  {ei,  cui)y    i.e.    ne  uves  Mfcxx 

whom....'  ,  .  .    t^„^A  Qof    5   2   1.    Aft€r 

vivere  varvo  in  this  sense  is  found  bat.  ^.  ^-^         . 
riv!Z7a!^  it  is  easy  to  supply  from  the  dat^c.a  a   a  •    ,  ^e 
construction  being  exactly  paraUel  ^^^^^  ^/ f  ^^^?N  pan  o  and 
cUus  obtulit,  'weU  it  is  with  him  to  whom  Kf^^'  Jt  .  to  live 
hene  form  a  sort  of  oxymoron:  *to  hve  weU    is  noi 

Bumptuously.' 
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patenium...gaiinuml  TVio  «  -i 
pieceoffamUypJate:  salt  bei^;,  '  nlf  '^^*-^^"ar»  is  his  one 
aU  fcKxi,  salt  and  the  salt  cSav^^f^^^^^u^^^^P^^i^ent  of 
special  respect.  splendet~^is^^Zt7,^^"-  ^'V^^^^^ed  with 
cleaned  and  poIi8hed.     fenttJl.  ^  l, ',  ''^-   ^^Pt    carefuUy 

cot^^eerrH^nUr^^i^^^^^^  of  life  does 

laculamur  multal  'do  wa  .;,«    * 
^m-  a,ub,ti„us  pr„j«ts     For  Zit   "M"y,">'°«».'  i-e.  form 
theme,  cf.  M.iton's  Lyoidas  '^eTe^^^n^tX.-Tm-^:  '""" 

'akjln  e'Xn'^X-o'Sl?'C''L'."''/-  ^"  "«  ««h^-ge  (i  e 

Canma.a'rv-&---^_; 

^i.    vltlosa  cural 'morhiVi'    .... 
.    «eratas  nave.]  •  sWpTw  t^^iT^  r"'"  "''''  "''"•  0^«'«- 

;«  «dded  to  she  J.h&^\'o«rC™cl'? r^^ 

t'on  however  dignified   nnf  ™™  ff    '^"^  °^  Per^ons ;  no  dob! 

«otS^-^-^^SetoSon  si^  •'■-- 

Aln^iSSrof^ttSn--^^^^^^^^^ 
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22.  turxnas  equituin]  The  knights  are  selected  because, 
being  drawn  from  the  wealthier  classes,  care  might  have  been 
supposed  to  respect  the  proverbial  gaiety  of  expensive  cavabry 
regiments.  Both  naves  and  equites  are  also  specially  chosen 
because  of  their  speed,  cf.  next  iine. 

26.  oderit  ourare]  'let  it  {animus)  scorn  to  be  careful 
about....'  Ia£tu8  in  praesens  animus  is  the  nominative  to 
oderit,  and  quod  ultra  est=id  quod  ultra  est  the  accusative 
after  curare.  It  is  necessary  to  render  curare  *to  be  careful' 
because  of  cura  above,  but  the  English  phrase  must  be  used 
with  the  same  meaning  as  in  St  Luke  10.  41,  'Martha,  Martha, 
thou  art  careful  aud  troubled  about  many  things.' 

oderit  must  be  subjunctive  because  of  teniperet  which 
follows :  it  takes  an  infinitive  after  it  as  expressing  *unwilling- 
ness.* 

lento]  'quiet.'  lenttis  (from  root  ^n  =  8oft)  which  when 
applied  to  things  means  'cliuging,'  'sticky,'  'tough,' 'pliant,' 
&c.,  when  applied  to  persons  or  qualities  means  'dull,'  *phleg- 
matic,'  'easy-going,'  'quiet';  it  is  opposed  to  such  words  as 
'nervous,'  *excited,'  'energetic,'  cf.  Virg.  Ecl.  1.  4,  tu,  Tityre,^ 
Untus  in  umbra,  Cic.  de  Or.  2.  190,  lente  ferre,  *to  take  easUy, 
see  Kennedy,  Virg.  E.  1.  4  n. 

29.  abstullt...]  These  lines  give  examples  of  the  general 
truth  ni/iii beatum.  . 

Achilles  had  the  choice  of  a  brief  but  glorious  career,  or  ot 
one  that  was  inglorious  and  long,  cf.  Hom.  II.  9.  412.  The 
adjectives  clarum  and  cita  are  therefore  both  emphatic. 

30.  longa]  'long'  used  by  a  rhetorical  artifice  for  'etenial'; 

in  referring  to  any  well-known  tale  of  horror  the  effect  produ^ 

may  be  enhanced  by  a  studied  moderation  in  the  use  of  de- 

scriptive   terms;    the  imaginative  faculties  are    excited    noi 

crushed  and  exhausted.     When  a  modem  preacher  speaks  oi 

a  punishment  lasting  for  'biUions  of  aeons'  he  is  not,  1  tmnx, 

even  rhetorically  so  effective  as  when  Horace  speakB  oi  we 

Umgm  labor  (2.  14.  19)  of  Sisyphus.  or  as  here  of  the  longa 

seructus  of  Tithonus.     Cf.  too  3.  11.  38,  longus  somnus^  ihe 

sleep  of  death,'  4.  9.  37,  longa  nocfe=Jeternal  night^    So  to^ 

Eccl.  12.  6,  «man  goeth  to  his  long  home.'    Cat.  40.  8,  Luc. 

1.  457 ;  Aen.  6.  715,  longa  oblivia. 

Tlthonuml    Aurora  who  loved  him  asked  for  him  iramor- 
taUty,  but  failed  to  ask  that  it  might  be  accompanied  witn 
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"aS*^(i^^^^^  to  growolder  and 

.outh.'  Tennyson'sLprm^Sr.sr^^^^^^^^ 

I  poor',  bulTSiyiavt^sometW  ^^'"^^"«'  -^^"  *^« rich, 

then  this  is  iUustWinZte^.?  ZZZ^  '^''  "^'''  ^"' 

32.    hora]  «the  hour '  i  «    ♦• 
sooner  or  later.  '  '"^®  ^*  «ome  particular  hour, 

Others  take  areaa  <!i^„,„ 
hendiadys,  and  {l7t}^J^'r  """""^  »'  *°  '"«'«-ce  of 
Evod.  2.  11,  „,ugieZi:mg^e>      """"  <  =  «'■»««"')  compa^J 

..uJwfffl  .^te':ref  «7?^"^  ".'-«•  --i  *e  final 
ime.  "  ™™  «'  *he  begmning  of  the  next 

18  now  to    keep  racers  V  «^L     f  ""^^"^'  ^^^^  was,  as  ifc 
haps,  extravagaL^^^^C^'  \e^^   '^^46^^^''   ^"^    ^^' 

Herod.  6.  35.  ^^^  ""**  ^^^^  W  a  four-in-hand,^ 

equa:   the  ancients  believwl    in   f>,« 
marcs  (cf.  Vii-g.  Geor^?  1591^«.        f  supenor  fleetness  of 
jostified  their  veS'  ^'  ^*  '^'^^™  experience  hae  not 

or  'J^c^tS^ye^^^Ie^^.t^^^^  -  ^^  '^e  ./^..a. 

dyewasobtain^  frLtouZZ^^t^:''  "^^^"^'^*  '^he 
htunnum,  murex,  "whelk  -  ^tif  «n  valves;  1)  the  smaller 
PJ^rjnira,  ropd,^'  clu^ht  in  !^  ^*^  ^l''^^^  ^^  ^^^  rocks;  (2^ 
To  Produce  thTt A^T^^^^^  ,^^'^^^  called  pekgfa: 

|»eji^rt€S  P^^ ;~)  «oo£^.' 

J  0,  Decause  the  murex  was  found  on  that  coast. 
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88.  splrltum]  *inspiration.*  So  too  spiro  is  nsed  4.  3.  24, 
quod  spiro  et  plaeeoy  and  4.  6.  29,  spiritum  Phoehxu  miki 
Phoebus  artem...dedit. 

spiritum  tenuem]  'some  poor  inspiration,*  following  up 
the  idea  of  parva  rura,  which  makea  it  necessary  to  give  thia 
sense  to  tenuis  here.     Cf.  too  1.  6.  9,  conamur  tenues  gaudia. 

Orelli  and  Wickham  prefer  =  *fini8hed,'  'refined,'  referring 
to  the  special  characteristics  of  Greek  poetry,  aiid  comparing 
A.  P.  46,  in  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis,  and  Cic.  Or. 
3.  62,  oratio  teres  et  tenuis,  'polished  and  refined,'  a  meaning 
which  agrees  well  with  the  derivation  of  tenuis  (the  EngUsh 
*thin,'  lit.  'diawn  out,'  cf.  tendo,  relvu,  Toyoos),  but  is  out  of 
place  here. 

Camenae]  Strictly  the  native  goddesses  of  Italian  poetry 
(cf.  1.  12.  39  n.),  as  opposed  to  the  foreign  Mouacu,  but  the  word 
is  used  carelessly  for  'goddesses  of  song.' 

89.  non  mendax]  *that  never  lies.' 

maligrnum  spemere  volguB]  spemere  is  used  as  acc.  after 
dedity  Uke  the  Gk.  inf.  with  the  article ;  vulgus  is  the  acc.  after 
spernere,    malignum^^*  euvioud '  of  his  name  aud  fame. 
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*  Why,  Maecenas,  do  you  take  the  life  out  of  me  by  your 
melancholy  forebodings?  You  are  the  prop  of  my  fortunes, 
the  very  half  of  my  being;  when  you  die  I  shall  die  too;  I 
have  swom  it  and  will  keep  my  oath.  I  will  uever  quit  your 
fiide,  even  on  that  last  dread  journey,  no  not  even  if  all  the 
monsters  of  hell  endeavour  to  prevent  me.  Such  is  the  decree 
of  Fate,  for  whatever  the  constellation  that  govems  your 
career,  Libra,  the  Scorpion,  or  Capricomus,  at  any  rate  it  i» 
wonderfully  in  accord  with  mine:  remember  hovv  you  have 
been  snatched  from  death  itself,  while  I  have  had  a  similar 
miraculous  escape:  let  us  then  be  thankful,  and  each  duly 
offer  such  thank-offerings  as  befit  our  position.' 

Maecenas  was  a  great  invalid  but  passionately  attached  to 
life.    PUuy,  H.  N.  7.  61,  speaka  of  him  as  suffering  from  a 


^'OTES. 
perpetua  febris,  and  for  the  last  thr^  ^^^ 

enjoying  a  momenfs  natura  sLn  /'"''  '^  ^''  ^'  ^^^^r 
Both  he  and  Horace  died  i^  b  c7^  '"  *^"  ^^"^^^^'  «•  36. 
but  a  few  days.  ^'  ®'  ^^  «^^  surviving  the  other 

1.  quereUisj  for  spelling  see  2.  9.  18  n 

2.  »^cume8t].isitpieasing.' 

8.    "^^^^Uc  diemsupremumr  todie^ 

Jet  ~t'^;;XrS"^^^        ^-  1-  2,  Uaecerxas 
m  columen  cf.  Eur  Inh  %  %  ^""^  "^"'^-    For  the  mp/o^K 

<all8  Virgil  anima:  dimidium  ^^  ^"  ^"  »  "''ere  Horace 

0'i^seU.    Cf.  our  use  of  'an  ilC^Cd  2^  ^n.  '''""''" 
«trnction^Ji^^^Soth^^^VtaCi^l  '•'•'■f  .''"°8  (''»1'  it)  de- 

■^t;  "'  "  -"  '«"4  afd  «;/«eSe  ^  °^  ^^ 

«f-  ae  mean.ng  of  o^  word  'stZtnt '""  "'"*•  °^  ^'-  '""1 

«j^jtyajtTrr;:,^^.'''^  P'--.  '^eep.n,  np 
The  eiplanation  is  temS*  i,  .  "'^""  ««"eral.-    Wickham 
Ptaral  i8  used  simply  Zaut  1"*  '^'"'<"  ^  ^^t,  for  the 

•p°;^™»l"eadtheway.  readv^(oif\i.   .®  "'"  eo,  whenever 

^.L Iv '^f '<?  °f  &m».tf  2  If  t  ^'' '°''™ey ^eethlr" 
««'•«'  oJo,,  Soph.  Ant.  807.  "•    «'f«m«»»  iter-rd» 

«»«J'»..Zf''^4t!s^ee°D*r.  "^  °'  ''"■^-'  -"1«  «"«i  word. 
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13.  Chlmaerae]  x^fiaipa^fi  goat,  cf.  1.  27.  23  n.  Virgil 
places  it  with  other  monsters  at  the  entrance  of  the  under 
world  For  igneae  cf.  Hes.  Theog.  319,  v  5^  xif^^^^P'^^  l^rur, 
rviovcap  dfiaifia.KeToi'  xOp,  and  4.  2.  16. 

14  81  resureat]  This  is  somewhat  difficult:  it  can  hardly 
mean 's^uld  he  rise  up  again,'  i.e.  from  the  grave  as  Horace 
S  here  speaking  of  hiSiself  as  forcing  his  way  at  Maecenas' 
Sde  Ihro^h^e  portals  of  death.  It  must  therefore  mean 
^should  he^rise  to  confront  me'  (cf.  the  use  of  r.  m  refulgens, 
1  23^  and  perhaps  there  is  a  quiet  irony  in  the  mtroduction 
of  the  h^fhetical  ^si  resurgaU'  as  Gyas  and  his  brother  giants 
^e  alw^s  (cf.  3.  4.  39,  &c.)  represented  as  carefuUy  pegg.d 
down  beneath  the  roots  of  mountains. 

For  Gyrmany  MSS.  here  read  Gigas,  but  the  selection  of 
one  particular  giant  is  more  Horatian. 

15.    rtp. . .placitum]  '  such  is  the  dccree  of, '  cf.  1.  33. 10 n. 

17      seu  Libra  seu  me. . .]  see  Dict.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Astrologia 
It  was  a  Smmon  belief  that  certain  stars  which  were  'in  the 
iscTdrnr  aTthe  hour  of  a  person'8  nativity  mfluenced  his 
cSeer  according  as  they  were  planets  of  a  mahgnant  or  bene- 

n'otTwI"not  a  believer  m  Astrology  (cf,  1.  llj^^and  l..e 
impUes  that  he  knows  and  cares  little  about  it;  ^whatever  he 
cZacter  of  your  horoscope,'  he  says,  'or  0^^°^"^^'/^^^°^^^^^^^^^ 
know  nor  care;  one  thing  only  do  I  know  ^^- ^Jj^^^^^^^^^^^ 
both  alike.'  For  the  whole  subject  cf.  Guy  Mannermfc, 
especially  Introduction  and  Chap.  3. 

18.  pars  violenUor  natallB  horae]  Uhe  ^f^^^^^^'^'^ 
fluence  at  the  hour  of  my  nativity.'  The  parj  ^^^«^^^'•J,* 
horoscope  would  be  the  planet  or  star  which  by  ^ts  po3  lo"^ 
^e  critical  moment  was  deemed  to  have  mastered  or  subdued 
all  the  others. 


19. 


tyrannufl  tmdae]  'lord  of  the  waves,'  cf.  1.  3.  15  n. 


22     te    1  The  clue  to  this  somewhat  involved  clftuse  is 
fouS*by  otsirving  that  impio  Satumo  is  to  be  taken  bo  h^th 
r°^te«-Bhining'briUian^y  from  the  opposite  ^ j^^^^^^^ 
to  oppose  impious  Satum,  and  with  enjJuU^  bUUtcLea  m 
from  the  power  of.' 


NOTES.  2g 

after  »  serious  illness.  Cf  ?  20  ^^'tk'"!?''»  ^^^  'teatre 
hat  of  Pompey  at  the  south  end  nf  fi;  V'^  "'^''•e  "ould  be 
(which  Wickham  eipuTns  as  nL  t- *^/^P"' *f»rtius.  r,, 
roundsofapplause-jiSu^^^^tu^^^.^^-l^fimtely  of  several 
we  say  'three  cheers.'  cXT»  .,!!?■  «««•"•acj,  just  as  wh«, 
sound,  e.g.  rustling,  ratOma  m  ^  "^traDWtively  of  any  d?v 
•ctively=to  make^^h  a  ^u„TV°«'  *?''  «"«"  ^  tClo^tl 

«d^tivrr c;hX?™tn":  r  «^ '"-  -  »^^0 

control  ovei  trees.  and  a  s„  Ts"?^?  •  'f  "^^  ""«'«fo«  taving 
«ntorand    thj   cou^  j;.^ '^3^™^.lP°«te  who  love^hf 
■f<«inu»=Pan  fcf  I   17  i''.  S      •      "ickham  snccpau  n,Zt 
^d  that  this  may  exDll    •h^"."*'^?»  *«  son  of  MercS^ 
^»t  no  «ManatiL  ?arpa,tte  tS^"'''!"  -'  ^^-^^^^n, 
^^..  as  ..aunus  Zl^  ^f^hT^^K  ^ 

Poete  sef ?  'wTi/X^"»'»  <""'»  Mercury  the  natrnn  , 
t^  ^— -.leiL  iVa— nefr/S-S 
;f  .t^^.g.^ffimeatgP^f  ;„t  T  '^'"'''''^  ^  P^miBing 
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ODE  xvni. 

*  I  havG  no  lordly  palacea,  no  princely  fortnne,  but  I  have 
honesty,  ability,  reputation,  and  above  all  contentment.  You, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  though  for  you  time  halted  on  it3 
course,  though  old,  are  still  eager  to  build  new  villas  encroach. 
ing  even  on  the  sea^s  domain,  yes,  and  worse  still  encroaching 
on  your  poor  neighbour'8  ground  driving  him  out  from  hearth 
and  home  with  his  wife  and  ragged  children.  And  yet  more 
surely  than  all  your  palaces,  does  the  grave  await  you.  What 
would  you  have?  Impartially  does  earth  open  to  take  back 
her  children,  poor  and  rich  alike:  no  wealth  can  bribe  Death: 
in  Death  the  rich  man  finds  an  eternal  piison,  the  poor  man 
eternal  repose.' 

A  fine  Ode,  equally  interesting  in  matter  and  manner,  anJ 
deserving  careful  study. 

1.  non  ebtir  neqne  auremn  lacunar]  These  words  po 
closely  with  one  another  =  *no  paneUed  roof  adomed  with 
ivory  and  gold.'  That  ebur  cannot  be  taken  by  itself='ivory 
fumiture'  is  plain  from  the  other  things  mentioned,  viz. 
'a  roof,'  'architraves'  and  *columns.'  For  lacunar,  see  2. 16. 
11  n. 

2.  renidet]  «reflects  the  light';  which  would  be  especially 
the  case  with  a  gilded  omamental  ceiling. 

8.  trabea  Hymettlae]  «architraves  of  marble  from  Hymet- 
tus.'  Trafcea  =  'beam8,'  i.e.  huge  blocks  of  marble,  shaped 
like  beams.  The  marble  of  Hymettus  was  of  pure  white. 
What  the  trabes  are  is  explained  in  the  next  Ime— long  longi- 
tudinal  blocks  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars. 

4.  recisas]    •quarried.'      Numidian    marble   waa   cele- 

brated.  -,,    v  ^  a 

5.  neqne..  occupavl]  i.e.  nor  have  I  nnexpectedy  haa  a 
fortune  left  me.  The  wealth  of  the  Attalid  kings  of  Pergamo8 
was  proverbial,  cf.  1.  1.  12,  Attalicis  conditionibus  =  'on  terms 
such  as  a  RothschHd  could  offer.'  The  Pecuhar  form  of  «- 
pression  is  partly  due  to  the  faot  that  Attalus  III.  had  (b.  c.  ino) 
betiueathed  his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 


NOTES.  ggg 

niade  were  found  on  the  coas  tof  Wo^»  T  ^  ?"?'*  ^^^  "»» 
Cl:j-temneatra  speaks  of  the  houleTtT,-^  ^  ''^^^-  ^-  958. 
nch  revenue  froin  this  source  ■^eamemoon  as  deriving  a 

thrjd  m^^hoX  bau''of'mfteri.T"'  1''™'^«  ont  tha 
with  a  view  to  windinc  it  round  ^t^',?°  "'«  «''s'»»  {colu>). 

it  would  onlj-  be  1^^™^»^^?^^^^ ^"  "^^'^  ^^<^ 
among  their  retuiners  pe^rs  o^^urtoto!^"  *'"'"  °"°"'^' 
.  9-    ingrenl  benigrna  venal  '^  ««i, 

«bmty.'    Horace  alXs 'uses  tl7p         I'  ^^'°  ^  «"«''  '^^tS 
and  similar  words,  cf.  1  6  12  ^       contracted  genitive  of  ?h^ 

whe^Xm  tre^eXutT;^^^  ^'  ''"^  ''^'^^  --» 

from  a  vein  of  or&  ^^  Honee  denves  the  metaphor 

from  the  general  seni  <>,  .Sg.  '^^lS^Sit  '"""^  "«=• 

,^.w^na  mea^^s^lS-  ".-J  "^f-"  »»  decide 
mvolves  both  ideas.  ^     ^^^    and  'wealthy';  the  word 

«  K^rrii'?f  °^\V^^',t"-farn...    See  I.  17.  Int 

^  account  ^,^0^1?^*'»«™.  ?«•  Pr^-dium,  and.  eTen  th^'     " 
EP-  3:  4.  p.  67)  hoCver  shew^  t^^°Z    ^™^  ^''y'  A 
farm  in  «ny  district  by  tbe  nl^e  nf  tL  *'  "1""'  *^  describe  a 
«nd  that  therefore  SabitUsi^l  °i'^^P«°Ple  of  the  district 
cont,nuaUy  i„  T„scos~Z  mv  tL^  '^  "'  *"*''"•     So  in  pSy 

Ov.    ast  4.  685.  PcU,„os,  «XK^AIS  ""  "^^  ^^-^ 

rtef?£rF-?-'' -  ^^^^^^^^ 

le.    ..va.,„e...,una,J  -and  new moons only  „ax  to  wane  • 
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Martin.  The  application  is  obvious,  cf.  'Even  so  we,  in  like 
manner,  as  soon  as  we  were  born,  began  to  draw  to  our  end.' 
Wisdom  5.  13. 

Cicero,  Lucretius  and  Plautus  also  use  pergo  with  an  m- 

finitive. 

17.  tn...]  Note  the  position  of  tu;  he  represents  himself 
as  specially  addressing  some  single  person.  locare  is  regu- 
larly  used  with  an  acc.  and  gerund  of  putting  anything  in 
the  hands  of  a  contractor  for  carrying  out.  «ecanda= 'to  be 
hewn.' 

18.  BXil)  Ipsum  funus]  'When  close  on  the  very  borders 
of  the  grave.*    Cf.  mh  noctem,  sub  lucem,  &c. 

20.  marlsque...]  'and  are  eager  to  push  forward  the 
shore  of  the  sea  that  breaks  on  Baiae,  not  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  the  unbroken  line  of  coast.*  For  urges,  see  2.  9. 9, 
and  for  Baiae^  3.  4.  24  n. 

21.  summovere  (for  which  cf.  2. 16.  10  n.)  =  •  make  to  move 
forward.'  Maria  summcrventur  (Senec.  Contr.  5)  and  mare 
summovere  (Senec.  de  Tranq.  3)  are  also  used  of  the  same 
thing,  the  sea  being  represented  as  *made  to  get  out  of  the 
way.' 

continente  rlpa]  either  (1)  'the  confining  shore,'  taking 
continente  as  a  participle,  or  (2)  the  «unbroken  shore,'  takmg 
continente  as  an  adjective  ne&Ay  =  continuu8  (from  cum  and 
teneo)  'holding  together,'  the  sense  being  that  he  is  not  satisfied 
until  his  villa  projecting  into  the  sea  has  broken  the  hitberto 
unbroken  line  of  coast.' 

Orelli  and  Wickham  give  continens  rtpa  =  *the  coast  of  the 
mainland,'  but  without  any  proof  except  quoting  Livy  44.  28, 
continenti  litori. 

For  the  practice  of  building  villas  projecting  into  the  sea, 

cf.  8. 1.  33. 

23.  quid,  qnod. . .]  '  Always  used  to  introduce  some  stronger 
argument  or  charge,'  Wickham.  LiteraUy,  •  What  (shaU  I  say) 
of  the  fact  that. ..?' 

24.  termlnosj  'boimd-stones,'  set  up  at  the  four  corners 
of  each  plot  of  ground;  they  were  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  venerable  god  Terminus,  and  the  citizen  who  moved  one 
was  devoted  to  the  gods.    See  a  very  interesting  account  m 


NOTES. 
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Merivale,  c.  33,  and  cf.  Deut.  27   17  *rnrfxaA  k«  »,«  xi.  ^ 
n^eth  his  nei,bbour's  landmark.'and\lf  ^^0'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

25.    cUentium]  emphatic ;  the  crime  was  more  heinous 
because  commuted  against  tOiose  he  was  bound  lo  protect 
Ibe  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  special  provS  on 
tiie  subject,  Fatronus  si  clienti  fraudem fecerit,  sacfrTs^ 

cliem=.^one  who  Ustens'  or 'obeys.'-^  Cf.  Gk  kuJ 

26     salls  ayarus]  «leap  in  the  eagemess  of  greed  '    salis 
mdicates  his  boldness  and  eagemess. 

sidemWv^StPr?^*^'^    ^^'  ''^'^^  ^'^^'  ^^  *^^«  «^^*«^«e  is  con. 
siderabiy  altered,  on  purpose  to  get  the  emphatic  verb  pellitur 

2  13.  38  n     "  ^'''^  •  •  • '    ^"'  '^'  ^''^  ^  *h«  singular  cl 

\ToE^y   ^*"®  ^^^^®  ^?f  "^®'  ^^-  ^«y  Mannering,  c.  8.  and  Mei? 
Memhes'  curse  on  EUangowan.  ^ 

^.  ??i:    ?^  ^®^°^  tamen]    'And  yet  no  haU  awaits  ita 
wea  hy  lord  more  surely  than  the  ap-^pointed  end  o7  grUv 
D^th,  1.  e  more  certainly  than  the  h£l  you  are  builLf  does 
the  grave,  the  appomted  end  of  aU  men,  await  you     ^ 
Jsauck,  I  am  glad  to  find,  agrees  with  this  the  simple  and 

stp  vinf  r.zl^"-fre  ^^,  ^'P"^"*^«  >^  fr«°^  destiZtlnl 
suppijmg  aula  with  the  latter;   at  this  point  however  their 

^'r^^uf  wC''  "'  \''\r  '"^  ^'  ^  '^^  uLerstand  them 
Rnr.n!  '  ^  '"T^^^  ^^^*  ^^""*  ^^  «^^7  ouce  feminiue  in 
Horace,  apparently  renders  'more  surely  than  the  haU 
marked  out  by  the  limits  of  Orcus,'  explahiing  that  Orcu« 
has  certam  fixed  Umits  within  which  we  sLT  W  to  conlent 
ouselves  when  we  get  there;  a  fact  which  may  be  true  or  not 
but  is  certamly  without  point  or  meaning  here 

Conmgton  says  that  destinata  and  rapacis  auesest  a  rom 

Sr^n.  r  ^""^  «°c^«.ac^i^g  proprietor  has  planned  with  Ms 
measurmg  hne  a  mansion  of  a  different  kind.'  How  this  S  ^t 
naturaUy  from^fn.  destinata  l  simply  faU  to  see  ^  ^""^ 

latef^b^vfll  r  ^J^^Jjl^-^in  finibus  Orci.  Wickham  trans- 
aU  fh;^^  .^  ^i""'*  ""^  Orcus,'='by  Orcus  who  sets  a  Umit  to 
tef  mavl'"T'*'  ^'^  a  very  necessary  «perhap^thl? 
measi^a^^  somehow  or  another  be  got  to  meVn  'with  the 
measurmg  rod  of  Death, '  apparently  foUowing  Conington. 
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For  my  own  part  even  if  these  views  were  more  harmonious 
or  intelligible  than  they  are,  I  could  not  accept  them.  For 
that  in  the  three  consecutive  words  fine  destinata  aula,  the 
ablative  fine  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ablative  destinata, 
aud  made  dependent  on  it  (an  ablative  case  being  thus  for- 
cibly  thrust  m  between  certior  and  its  own  ablative  which 
ought  to  foUow  it  closely),  and  that  before  aula  in  the  nomi- 
native  auld  in  the  ablative  is  to  be  supplied,  seems  to  me 
impossible,  unless  indeed  the  schoolboy  theory  be  correct  that 
a  Latin  sentence  is  a  sort  of  puzzle  in  which  all  the  worda 
have  been  shaken  up  and  jumbled  together  in  order  that  he 
may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  rearrangiiig  them  in  some  order 
where  they  will  make  sense. 

34.  regum]  Either  actual  'kings/  or,  as  frequently  in 
Horace,  '  f^Tout  men. ' 

satelles  Orcl]  No  doubt  Horace  is  thinking  of  Charon,  bnt 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  expression  'attendant'  or  rather 
'  sentinel  of  Orcus '  is  to  be  noticed.  Throughout  the  palace 
(aula)  which  the  rich  man  is  preparing  is  compared  with  the 
place  (Orcus)  that  is  prepared  for  him;  he  has  his  'guards' 
{satellites),  'attendants,'  and  so  has  the  grave,  a  grim  and 
incorruptible  one  [satelles  Orci). 

35.  callldum  Promethea]  'Notwithstanding  his  cunning.' 
For  this  accouut  of  Prometheus,  see  2.  13.  37  n. 

36.  auro  captus]  Cf.  3.  16.  9,  aurum  per  medios  ire 
satellite8...ainat,  a  passage  which  shews  what  force  is  to  be 
given  to  satelles  here. 

hic]  Both  Orelli  and  Wickham  say  *not  Charon  but  Or- 
cns,'  for,  they  urge,  the  next  lines,  and  especially  the  word 
vocatus,  cannot  refer  to  Charon.  But  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  hic  not  refer  to  the  main  nominative  of  the  precediug 
sentence,  but  to  a  raerely  qualitative  word  such  as  Orci, 
especially  when  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  are  auro  captus 
in  agreement  with  satelles^  is  to  violate  the  first  principh  s  of 
speech.  If  a  schoolboy  were  to  say,  *The  Head-Master'8  biitler 
wouldn't  let  me  out  though  wtll  tipped.  He  is  a  btast,' 
according  to  this  theory  the  *He'  would  refer  to  the  Head- 
master.  Secondly,  those  who  say  that  1.  40  could  not  be  used 
of  Charon,  forget  that  Horace,  though  no  doubt  thinking  of 
Charon,  has  only  spoken  of  satelles  Orci,  and  surely  it  is  the 
part  of  a  satelles  when  summoned  {vocatus)  to  hearken  {audire, 
viraKovfiv).  Cf.  too  coercetf  which  is  accurately  used  of  a 
•guard*  or  'sentinel.* 


NOTES.  2j,g 

his  punishment  it  is  clear  that  Tantalnr»».^?'  "^  "*"™  °f 
«reedy  and  grasping  charactere.  '*''*°  "»  »  '^Pe  of 

anio":d!!.r?eiile^e*^o7'""   T^onea^y,   and 
obeys.-    For/u;,^t„„  0?.%  IsTn     °  "'""^  ^^  "«  °^«. 

parableofDivesandlaS.stLjto'h  16       ^^"  '*'*  '^* 


ODE  XIX. 

of  thy  kingdom  aboundii Zll^^i''-^^  'T  ™  ^"  »«" 

glorified  bride,  thy  victonr  over T  Z.  1  ^""'^'  °'  '^^ 

«nd  overthrow  of  the  Xuo^  tI'     '^''"'^T'  "^*"^ 
monatpr»  „f  »>,..       7  reoeiuons  Titans,  yea,  and  even  the 

rng^.  °'  "^*  ""'~'<^  "^^»«i»«  ">e  syn.bol  of  thy 

dith^rbnt"pi'"^  "^r^  "  ""=^  '""'*«»-  of  «  O«ok 
Sd  for  !n'-r,''  'r^°«  *"  "  ^"'^  °'  "y  -d 

i  j  J"fr  oSir  off:  "'"^=«'''1  "*  ««■ 

^PPioess  and  abn^ar::  ItS  I^^Z^ 
coBqueror  of  the  wbel  povf ers  of  darknesl  ^**""''  ""^  *« 

carmlna]  'hymns  •  oonnected  with  his  worship. 

"'ays  rp^i;^';^^!^^  ?'t3-P""H:  -  they  were 
Phatio  position  rf  fhl  .^-    .•       ^^^fi'  considering  the  em- 

-tcbes^;;ri.tLte.:.tter  «■"' " '"" 

P.  H. 
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5.  eaoe]  a  representation  in  Latin  letters  of  the  Greek  (voi, 
&  shout  used  in  the  festivals  of  Dionysus. 

6.  pleno  Bacchl  pectore]  *my  heart  filled  with  (i.  e.  in- 
spired  by)  his  divinity.'  The  Greek  Dionysus  is  represented 
as  the  god  who  is  the  cause  of  all  forms  of  enthusiasm  and 
excitement :  his  worshippers  become  *  intoxicated  '  (not  merely 
with  wine,  for  this  is  only  one  form  of  *Bacchic  intoxication ') : 
hence  he  is  the  special  patron  and  protector  of  the  poet  'his 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ' ;  cf.  3.  25.  1,  qtto  me,  Bacclie, 
raim  tui  plenum,  and  3. 19.  14,  attonitus  vates, 

turbidum  laetatur]  *  tumultuously  rejoices,'  cf.  1.  23.  23  n. 

7.  parcej  Why  he  should  spare,  is  explained  by  the  words 
gravi  metuende  thyrso^  for  the  stroke  of  the  thyrsus  caused  a 
frenzy  bordering  on  madness.     For  the  rhythm  cf.  1.  16.  3  n. 

%.  thyrsus  =  ^u/xro j,  *a  wand  wreathed  in  ivy  and  vine 
leaves  with  a  pine  cone  at  the  top.* 

9.  Thjrladas]  GuioSaj  (from  ^uw),  the  female  followers  of 
the  god. 

10.  ylnlqne  fontem...j  These  are  all  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  god.  The  description  is  probably  taken  from  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides,  1.  704;  *wine,'  'milk'  and  'honey*  are  all  well- 
known  types  of  plenty  and  abundance,  cf.  Exod.  3.  8,  'a  good 
land  and  a  largc.a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 

11.  trunds  cavls]  Bees  often  hive  in  hollow  trees,  cf. 
Virg.  Georg.  2.  453 ;  here  however  a  miraculous  supply  is 
spoken  of,  such  as  in  Virg.  Ecl.  4.  30  is  destined  to  mark  the 
golden  age,  et  durae  quercus  sudabant  roscida  mella, 

12.  Iterare]  not  *  to  tell  of  more  than  once,'  but  to  *  repre- 
sent'  (i.e.  present,  or  make  present  once  more)  in  language 
what  has  been  previously  seen  with  the  eyes. 

13.  beatae...]  see  Class.  Dict.  s.  v.  Ariadne.  beatae='dei- 
fied.'  Aonorm= •  mark'  or  *token  of  dignity,'  1.  e.  the  queenly 
crown  which  was  given  her  by  Dionysus  on  their  marriage  and 
which  became  the  constellation  Corona,  cf.  Virg.  Georg.  1.  222. 

14.  Penthel]  From  the  Greek  Uivdevt  comes  the  Latin 
Fenthexu  which  is  then  treated  as  a  trisyllabic  word  and  so 
declined. 

15.  non  lenl]    Litotes,  of.  1. 18.  9  n. 


NOTES.  ggj 

dry  ground  when  touched  b^Mm^us  T°hf  "^  *  Pf^^^^ '"' 
with  regard  to  the  Eed  Sea  J™!,,»''^  ?'  "®  °*™«  happened 
both  to  the  riTers  a^the  iTn' h*!!?""""'-  .■^<^'«  «Wlied 
yield  .0  thy  eway..    Jart':^^  F^^l  ^«aning  •  dost  .Sake 

amuse  himself.  "P  "'^"^  ^"  «ith  serpeuts  to 

Gree^kfeSf^^U^^^ThTS!?  "'  ^^"  «'''*°-^«»'=  "  is  a 
,    .ine  fraud,=So«t  Iar^"'?°'„r*"5'."'^^Thrae<, 
/««  ia  this  eense  is  chieflvTunfl  ?„^*"?^f-      ^^e  use  of 
nuDDE  in  the  Twelve  T^h  >  „„ j  "      "*  ^^^^  doouments  (cf.  SE 

A  Bacchantewi^hsnakebonnVr?''^''^  "■«'!"'''«' 
sented  in  Smith's  Class.  Dict        ^  ^^"  ^""^  ""y^sus  i»  repre- 

Gi»n{s  a^len^^-i  ^"""^  %°  ''??"''>«'  *«  battle  of  the 
Gigantes.  parentUrenna-HhlrJ  ^%  C'*»»-  Di«t.  s.  t! 
■•e^heaven  the  abode  onu~ppUer  ^'  °i  """  «"^'  ^'"''«.' 
steepsky':  Virgil  Georir  1    9si  ^    ^«r  «'•f«u'n='through  the 

'Ws  by  piling  LS;  u^n  oneTntl^"'^*''^^  "«'«"P'^ 
uses  a  vague  phrase.  ^      °^  another,  Horace  purposely 

a.smed^!8''f^X.^Vtoe^fr«l'-  .^<?'"  b««>"se  Bacehus 
-".en  taken  prisoner  ^^^1^^^^! li^ti"^  "'^  "^'^«^  " 


^™>lly  ready  for  wuT^  ^'  '^°"8''  ^'  ^m^  peace  he  was 

19—2 
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As  regards  the  position  of  que  here  and  1.  32,  Orelli  welJ 
remarks  that  the  phrase,  if  expressed  fully,  would  be  pacU 
eras  medius  mediusque  belli,  but  that,  one  medius  being  natu- 
rally  omitted  for  brevity,  the  phrase  is  left  as  in  the  text.  No 
doubt  too  convenience  as  regards  scansion  has  a  great  influence 
in  poetry  on  the  position  which  que  is  allowed  to  assume.  Cf. 
1. 30. 5,  Gratiae  properentque  Nymphae^  3.  4.  11,  ludo  fatigatum- 
que  somno,  Carm.  Saec.  22,  cantus  referatque  ludos.  For 
ve  in  a  similar  position  cf.  2.  7.  25,  which  should  be  if  written 
fully,  quis  udo  deproperare  apio  coronas  (curat),  curatve  myrto. 
See  too  Jebb'8  Electra,  107  n.  The  idiom  is  naturally  very 
common  in  elegiacs,  e.g.  patriam  destituuntque  domum. 

29.  aureo  comn  decorttm]  The  hom  is  a  very  ancient 
symbol  of  strength,  vigour,  plenty  and  fertility.  The  god  of 
wine  'that  strengthens  man'8  heart'  is  represented  with  tbem: 
Ovid,  A.  A.  1.  1.  239,  says  that  under  the  influence  of  wine 
pauper  comua  sumit;  cf.  too  3.  21.  18,  tu  (i.e.  Bacchu8)...addi« 
cornua  pauperi,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  word  ♦hom' 
1  Samuel  2.  1,  'my  horn  ia  exalted  in  the  Lord.' 

31..  recedentls]  to  be  taken  with  pedes  and  crura  =  'of  you 
retreating,'  'as  you  retreated.'  The  god  had  gone  to  Hades  to 
bring  back  his  mother  Semele. 

trlllngrttl  ore]  The  expression  must  not  be  examined  too 
closely:  os  trilingue  ought  to  mean  'a  mouth  with  three 
tongues,'  here  it  is=  'the  tongue  of  each  of  his  three  mouths.' 

ODE  XX. 

•I,  Maecenas,  shall  never  die  but  shall  be  changed  into  a 
swan  the  music  of  whose  note  shall  be  heard  throughout  the 
world ;  therefore  let  none  moum  over  my  cenotaph.' 

The  Ode  is  completely  conventional  and  unnatural:  Horace 
concludes  Book  3  with  an  Ode  which  also  expresses  his  hope  of 
an  immortality  of  fame,  but  which  affords  an  admirable  con- 
trast  to  thia  in  force  and  power. 

Wickham  says  the  Ode  may  be  described  as  an  amplifica- 
tion  of  Ennius'  Epitaph  on  himself : 

nemo  m^  lacrumis  decoret,  nec  funera  fietu 
faxit.    curt  volito  vivus  per  ora  virum. 
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the  Ode,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  more  SUy 
than  is  done  by  bnnging  them  together,  the  contrast  Ceen 
what  is  genmne  and  what  is  fantastio  in  poetiy. 

Pliiss  takes  this  to  be  tho  Hifiiofi/^».    ai.  .  . 

corpse  18  on  the  fuii«al  Dvre-  wL     '      n  P°**  "  ^^^^'  ^s 

ghosforshadep^iK^Sit^U^ioraiio"  T^  "^*  "«*''« 

any  beffre  himS;  t?aUhe  qiX°of  C^n*^. '°  "^^  ^^ 
common  stamp.  "^      -^      ""■ '"«  quaaty  of  ius  poetiy  was  of  no 

ei  Jr  TTjZ^^eitb^'  ^^^V"'""  ^  »  ^ 
'transIueentMikewater  or'!LiJ     ..M*^^''??''*    *«   "»    l«ing 

Gennan.beugsfm^means-jSerdrgr  """"'^  ""* 

4.    tayKUaque  malor]  'and  soaring  high  above  envy  • 

V^nt.T^?^i,^'^^'"f}  'the  oflspring  of  lowly 
the  word  invidiain^  4-  ^^P'"^^^  ">  «Jose  connection  with 

«ubject  for  the  sn«r8  TthZih^J''"  ^"\^  "»»  »  f''™""'« 
jocial  and  poetirs^eisMc'?  Sat  ll  i^'°"^<t'*'  1  "^' 

coutrastwitrZ^^stn^rwtJrhfh^^ad^^^lLf'^^^^^^ 

in  tto  'w^rj^-CTth^^TiS'  ^"^'  T^^  "«  "'fco'> 
«»d-;  (2)  'Whom  tho^  n\  Maeoenas,  dost  caU  Bear 
'Bummin  •    Tv/o-v™  'hou,  O   dear  Maecenas,  dost  caU'  or 

of™r^tfve%°&rom' tbf  "*  "^^""^J'  "■«  ^^^^on 
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such  phrases  as  eare  Maecenas  1.  20.  6,  candide  Maecenas 
Epod.  14.  5,  which  prove  that  he  would  naturally  have  used 
such  a  phrase  as  dilecte  Maecenas.  Besides  it  ia  extremely 
doubtful  whether  vocas  dilecte  could  even  by  itself  mean  'thou 
callest  Dear  friend':  it  would  certainly  be  questionable  Latin. 

The  second  translation  is  natural  and,  I  think,  necessar}', 
but  obscure.  Orelli  would  explain  vocas  a8='dost  summon,' 
i.e.  to  thy  house,  company,  or  the  like,  but  this  seems  mean  and 
matter-of-fact  in  the  very  middle  of  such  a  rhapsody.  Pcrsonally 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  to  vocas  a  much  wider  and 
larger  8ense,=  'dost  summon,'  i.e.  to  poetic  endeavour,  to  the 
hope  of  glory  and  immortality.  So  taken  it  gives  excellent 
sense,  and  the  behaviour  of  Maecenas  is  forcibly  contrasted 
with  that  of  Horace'8  detiactors — *I,  whom  many  sneer  at  as 
lowborn,  yes  I,  whom  thy  voice  (rox,  voco)  on  the  contrary, 
beloved  Maecenas,  ever  urges  forward,  shall  never  encounter 
death.'  So  too  Archdeacon  Wrangham  (v.  Translations  of 
Horace,  selected  by  C.  W.  F.  Cooper) : 

*Not  I,  from  humble  lineage  Bprung, 
Kot  I,  dear  Patron,  whom  thy  tongue 
Summons  to  fame,  will  fear  to  die 
Or  bound  by  Styx'a  fetters  lie.' 

If  Pliiss  be  right  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  Ode,  then  vocas 
would  be  clearly  used  of  'calling  on'  Horace  by  name  at 
the  funeral  pyre  and  bidding  him  *hail  and  farewell':  cf.  Cat.  101 
fratery  have  atque  vale^  and  Virg.  Ae.  11.97,  salve  aetemummihi, 
maxime  Palla,  |  aetemumque  vale. 

7.    oWbo]  cf.  2. 17.  3  n. 

9.  iam  iam...]  He  here  speaks  as  though  he  felt  his 
metamorphosis  already  beginning. 

residunt  cniribus]  '  settles  down  on  my  ankles.'  sido  and 
its  compounds  (as  distinguished  from  sedeo)  always  express  a 
slow  and  gradual  process  of  coming  into  a  position  of  rest. 

11.    leves]    Notice  the  quantity. 

13.  Daedaleo  notior]  So  Orelli'8  4th  edition,  following 
the  best  MSS.  Orelli'8  old  reading  ocior  involved  an  hiatus 
without  parallel  in  Horace:  moreover  there  is  no  point  in  the 
poet  saying  that  he  would  fly  'more  swiftly'  than  Icarus;  on 
the  other  hand  he  does  hope  to  become  *  more  famous.' 
Bentley's  conjecture  tutior  has  been  largely  accepted,  but  there 
is  no  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  what  Horace  wrote. 


Icarus  (see  Class.  Dict.  is  rather  an  unfortunate  tvne  of 
soaring  humamty  for  Horace  to  have  selected,  bSt  hiS  hi 
considermg  passages  of  this  nature  a  too  strict  examSaUon  c^ 
aU  the  aUusions  is  only  foolish:  the  writer  merera^Xtes 
a  quantity  of  sonorous  and  somewhat  vacue  nronAr  «o^        I 

reader  that  an  oU  lady  onoe  confessed  to  havinR  experi^nced 
XiWelem^r '""^  Mesopotan.ia'  in  an  oieZ^Z^. 

Pn^et^er  "''"'  ""*  ^^""  °°^^  "«  '"  ^ZT^b  1^^ 
.t.I^^  ^tole  Ode  like  several  in  this  Book,  clearly  bears  the 

18  caUed  Dircaeum  cycnum,  ^"luar,  4.  j.  j&, 

ncff  ^"  r*?  ^"^"^^  o^  ^'^^  song  of  the  dying  swan  (about  which 

Should  certam  people  die  before  they  sing.' 


17.    dissimulat]  *endeavours  to  hide.* 


the  Gk  ^?'^?''*^  ''?^  ^^^*'    "^'^'^  ^«  ^'^  inceptive  verb  like 

Perltua]  proleptic,  not  however  as  Orelli  takea  it  «m.tho 

fe'*^!^"  °""^y  '"'«°  *"«  ^^^  learl^''bnt    V^ 
position  between  me  and  ditcet  ehews    'hv  tho  «fl,^l    * 

writings  shaU  the  Spaniard  b^ome  lea^ned J  '"''^  "*  ""^ 

cemurjr  bpam  produced  many  writers  of  great  cminence  To 

^  hlr  h  "rSnt"^""*?'  M"ti»l..  Columfua  and  Q^LTuiaS; 
pernaps  it  is  not  qmte  mipossible  that  at  thia  time  ftp 
Spaniards  may  have  been  noted  for  hterary  zeal  InTtw 
Horace  may  be  nsing  the  adjective  with  sS7a<^,^;cy 

Bhone-  ^^TTtlt^'"'^^,  for  "dweUers  by  the 
10.  1.  Tamiin  hxbere,  4.  15.  21,  qui  Danubium  Ubunr 
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21.  inanl]  so  too  supervacuos  1.  24,  because  Horace  will 
still  survive,  i.e.  his  fame  will.  How  there  could  be  a  funtu 
at  all  it  is  didicult  to  see,  as  his  body  had  been  ohanged  into 
that  of  a  swan  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Ode :  here  however  he 
seems  to  speak  as  if  his  spirit  only  had  takcn  flight,  leaving  its 
tenement  of  olay  behind  it,  over  which  his  friends,  thinking  it 
to  be  Horace,  will  perform  funeral  rites,  'empty '  rites  however, 
beoause  the  real  Horace  will  be  still  alive  aud  immortal. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  explain  the  discrepancy:  oonven- 
tional  poetry  and  conventional  painting  evade  the  ordinary 
rules  of  criticism  and  common  sense,  Bometimcs  with  success, 
asually  without. 


BOOK    ITL 


ODE  I. 


The  first  six  Odes  of  this  Book  are  remarkable  for  their 
snstamed  dignity  of  style  and  general  unity  of  subject.    They 
are  all  m  the  Alcaic  metre  and  of  considerable  length,  and  all 
deal  with  subjects  of  public  and  political  interest.     Consider- 
ing  the  mtimate  relationship  subsisting  between  Horace  and 
Augnstus,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  their  composition  was 
at  any  rate  suggested  by  the  Emperor,  whose  object  it  was  to 
appeal  m  support  of  his  political  system  not  merely  to  the 
iDterests  but  to  the   feelings  of  his  subjects   (see  especially 
Meriya  e,  c.  41).    Lines  1-4  of  Ode  1  seem  to  be  intended  a^s 
a  stately  exordium  to  the  whole  six  rather  than  as  a  particular 
mtroduction  to  the  first  Ode ;  indeed,  as  the  introduction  to  a 
single  Ode  they  would  be  exaggerated  and  unnatural. 

'Kings  rule  over  their  subjects.  but  are  in  tbeir  turn  the 
subjects  of  almighty  Jupiter:  one  man  may  be  wealthier 
uobler,  more  famous  than  another.  but  aU  alike  are  the  slaves 
of  neoessity.  Then  cease  to  be  anxious:  where  anxiety  exists, 
not  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth  can  procure  that  sound  sleep  the 
poor  often  enjoy.  To  want  but  little  is  the  great  secret :  the 
owner  of  huge  estates  is  harassed  by  a  hundred  anxieties  about 
tbem,  the  builder  of  vast  viUas  by  the  sea  often  vainly  flies 
from  care.  If  this  be  so,  why  should  I  wish  to  change  my 
modest  home  for  wealth  which  is  only  a  burden '» 
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1.  odi...arceo]  *I  abhor  the  anhallowed  throng  and  hold 
it  aloof.'  As  before  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  or  any 
solemn  rites  the  priests  bad  the  uninitiated  or  unholy  to 
depart  (cf.  Virg.  Aen.  6.  268,  procul,  o  procul  este  profaniV  so 
here  the  poet,  as  the  priest  of  the  Muses,  bids  all  who  have 
never  worshipped  at  their  shrine  to  depart,  while  he  chants  his 
hymns  {carmina)  in  their  honour. 

profanus,  'outside  the  shrine,'  is  used  of  those  who  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  it.  So  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  none 
but  Jews  were  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  outer  court,  *the 
court  of  the  Gentilea ' ;  the  Gentiles  were  profani, 

2.  favete  linguis]  As  the  utterance  of  ill-omened  words 
vitiated  any  sacred  rite,  it  was  customary  for  the  priest  before 
commencing  to  ask  the  people  •  to  be  favourable  with  their  lips ' 
{ore  or  lingiiis  favere)^  i.  e.  to  utter  none  but  favourable  words, 
and  as  the  safest  way  of  doing  so  was  to  be  silent,  the  phrase 
often  practically  means 'be  silent.'  The  Gk.  is  eu^i^/ictrf.  Cf. 
Prop.  4.  6. 1,  sacrafacit  vateSy  sint  orafaventia  sacris,  and  Virg. 
Aen.  5.  71,  ore  favete  omnes.     Cf.  too  3.  14.  11. 

For  non  prius  audita  cf.  2.  20.  1  n. 

3.  Musarum  sacerdos]  poets  are  the  •priests  of  the  Muses' 
as  being  tlieir  interpreters  to  men,  and  specially  consecrated  to 
their  service.  Cf.  Theoc.  16.  29,  'M.ovcaMv...l€povs  uro^Tas, 
'  sacred  interpreters  of  the  Muses.' 

4.  vlrglnlbus  puerlsque]  because  the  young  are  especially 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  poetry,  and  also  because  it  is  to 
them  that  those  who  wish  to  improve  the  character  of  a  nation 
must  chiefly  look. 

5.  In  propriOB  greges]  Supply  imperium  est  from  the 
next  line;  'kings  have  rule  over  their  own  flocks.'  For  the 
metaphor  in  greges  cf.  the  Homeric  phrase  'shepherd  of  the 
people '  {Toifiiva  Xauv)  applied  to  kings. 

Nauck  reasonably  finds  *  something  objectionable  '{gehSssiges) 
in  this  phrase,  remarking  that,  though  it  is  a  kindly  idea  to 
call  a  king  the  'shepherd  of  the  people,'  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  call  the  people  the  'sheep  of  the  king.'  This  is 
especially  so  when  the  epithet  proprios  is  added,  a  very  strong 
word  which  impHes  absolute  ownership  (cf.  2.  2.  22  n.).  Plviss 
solves  the  difl&culty  by  observing  that  to  a  Roman  r««=*an 
Oriental  despot,'  and  that  the  sense  is,  •the  despot  to  whom 
his  subjects  are  but  as  herds  of  slavesis  nouethelesshimself...' 


In  Enghsh  the  harshness  of  the  phrase  does  not  appear 
owmg  to  the  strong  Scriptural  associations  connected  with 
the  words  'flock,'  and  •sheep,'  e.g.  «fear  not,  Uttle  flock  '  «feed 
my  sheep. 

6.  regres  in  ipsos...]  For  the  antithesis  in  this  and  the 
preceding  iine  cf.  the  prayers  for  the  Queen  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  especiaUy  such  phrases  as  «thy  chosen  servant 
Victona,  our  Queen  and  Govemor,  that  she  (knowing  whose 
minister  she  is)....' 

8.    cuncta...]  *that  moves  the  world  vnth  his  frown  '    The 
phrase  is  denved  from  the  well-known  hnes  of  Homer : 
^  Kal  Kvav^paiv  /t'  6<ppv<ri  vevffe  Kpovlav, 
dnfipoaioid'  dpa  xatrai  iireppuaavro  ovaKroi 
Kparbs  ar  ddavdroio,  pAyav  d'  iXiXi^ev  "OXvfivov. 

H.  1.  628. 
•He  said,  and  nodded  with  his  shadowy  brow- 
Waved  on  the  immortal  head  the  ambrosial  iocks. 
And  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod.' 

LoBD  Debbt. 
Cf.  too  Vu-g.  Aen.  9.  106,  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum,  and  the 
connection  between  nutus  and  numen. 

supercillum,  from  super  and  cilium  (from  celo)  ♦the  con- 
oeahug  thmg,'  Hhe  eyeUd,'  is  •that  which  is  over  the  eyelid/ 
i.e.  tne  eyebrow. 

^    9.    est  ut]  •it  is  possible  that,'  «it  may  be  that.'    Cf.  Gk 
tffriv  oirus. 

laUus]  «more  widely,'  i.e.  over  a  wider  extent  of  ground. 

ordinet  arbusta  sulcis]  «arranges  his  trees  in  rows  in  the 
lurrows.  arbustum  is  the  techuical  word  for  a  tree  upon  which 
vmes  were  tramed  (Virg.  Georg.  2.  416),  and  ordines  was  the 
regular  word  for  the  rows  in  which  they  were  planted.  Cf 
V  irg.  Georg  2.  276,  where  an  elaborate  description  of  the  best 
method  of  plantmg  is  given. 

10.  hic.descendat]  The  construction  aU  through  is  de- 
pendent  on  est  ut.     /iic  =  'another,'  and,  in  1.  12,  «a  third.' 

in  CampumJ  i.e.  in  Campum  Martium,  which,  as  being  the 
best  knowu  'Field'  at  Rome,  was  constantly  spoken  of  wiSiout 
any  distmctive  adjective. 

descendere  is  used  partly  because  most  men  of  position 
iived  on  the  hiUs,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  descendere  iu 
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Parum,  in  Campum  (v.  Dict.),  partly  beoause  the  word  is  con- 
stantly  used  of  combatants,  e.g.  descendere  in  aciem,  in  proe- 
liumf  &o, 

12.  morll)U8...inellorque  fama]  These  words  are  opposed 
to  generosior :  one  candidate  haa  high  birth,  another  high 
character,    For  the  position  of  que  cf.  2.  19.  28  n. 

14.    aequa]  ♦  impartial.' 

Necessltaa]  'Aw^xij.  The  mysteriousr  power  who,  more 
especially  among  the  Greeks,  is  always  described  as  ruling  eveii 
over  the  gods.     Cf.  the  picture  of  her  1.  35.  17—20. 

16.  movet]  'shakes,'  cf.  2.  3.  26  n. 

17.  destrlctua  ensis]...  For  the  story  see  Class.  Dict- 
8.y.  Damocles. 

cai\=ei  ciii,  or  perhaps  ejus  cujus,  'for  him,  over  whose 
neck....' 

18.  Siculae  dapes]  The  epithet  is  chosen  partly  because 
the  feast  of  Damocles  took  place  at  Syracuae,  partly  because 
Syracusan  luxury  seems  to  have  been  noted.  Plato,  Rep. 
404  D,  uses  I.vpaKO<Tia  rpdTefa  as  an  almost  proverbial  expres- 
sion. 

19.  Baporem]  'flavour*;  the  word  is  identical  with  the 
English  'savour.'  sapere  originally  means  *to  have  taste,' 
andisthen  used  metaphorically=*to  have  judgment,'  «to  be 
wise.' 

21.  Bomnus]  Notice  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  the 
word,  and  cf.  with  it  that  produced  in  Macbeth,  Act  2,  So.  2, 

*Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Sleep  no  morel 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep." — The  innooent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveird  sleeve  of  care  ...' 

agrestlum  vlrorum]    The  genitive  goes  after  domos. 

22,  24.    non]  sc.  fastidit.     Tempe  is  neut.  plural,  cf.  relxV' 

27.  Baevua  Impetus]  *The  fierce  onset  of  setting  Arctu- 
rus.'  When  Arcturus  ('Ap/croC/>o5,  the  Bear  Ward)  sets  at  the 
end  of  October,  the  sea  is  tempestuous  (tumultuosum)  and  the 
merchant  harassed  {sollicitat)  about  his  ships. 

28.  orlentifl  Haedi]  le.  early  in  Ootober. 

29.  non]  sc.  soUicitant  d^siderantem  qw>d  satis  est.  ver- 
deratotf ='lashed.' 
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30.    mendax]  'lying, '  because  the  crops  which  had  promised 
Epist.  1.  7.  87,  spem  mentita  seges. 

arbore...]    The  construction  is  arbore  culpante  nunc  aquas 
nunc  stdera  torrentta  agros  nunc  hiemes  iniquas.     arbore   i  e 
the  tree  par  exceUence,  the  oUve.    aquas,  'rains.' 

32.  Bldera]  especially  the  Dogstar. 

33.  contaucta...]  Cf.  3.  24.  3  and  2.  18.  20.  Horace  is 
referrmg  to  the  practice  of  building  villas  projecting  into  the 
^.2.  J^^o^^P^^^^^^^  ^  of  course  h^-perbohcal.    For  sentiunt 

34.  molibus] '  masses  of  stone '  f or  f oundationa 
frequens]    both   Orelli    and   Wickham    explain   frequem^ 

^X^'  as  =  .the  contractor  with  a  large  staff  of  asSnts^ 

Wickham  saymg  that  reference  is  made  (1)  to  the  buiJder   (2) 

0  his  men  (frequens),  (3)  to  the  servants of  he ov^ne^(iamm 

withwordsmdicatingaplace{e.g.  theatrumfrequens,  'crowded'? 
or  smgular  nouns  implying  multitude  (e^g.^eZus   pop^J 

jamuiis  is  put  poeticaUy  for  redemptor  frequens  famulis    i  e 
frequentiafamulorum  stipatus  (so  Nruck)i'th^Wtr^tor  wUh 
fa^^VkT^Z')   ^^^^-*;^^  addition  ofX  wordsTJf^ 

36.    caementaj  from  caedo,  chippings  of  stone    *rubblfl»- 
itwas^ung  m  (d^mitto)  to  fiU  up  theVces  betwe^  tTe  soUd 

36.  terrae  fastidlosus]  •sick  and  wearv  of  thp  IftnrT 
(rnt  tC  \TTt^  '^^  ^^^°«^^  dissatisSon  and  d^seo^^^^ 
3  29  ?  TP}''^^^  '"'"^*^  ^^^°^  indulgence  in  luxui^  Cf 
discoMeV^'*^^"^^"*  ''^'^"^'  'abundance  that  brings^thli 

37.  Minae]  i.e.  threatening  forebodings  of  coming  harm. 
vesseHs  he^e^^cW^^Litl  ^'^^f;^^^-^    t~.'    The 

^ee^  ^^^^:^  ^, -Xf  ot  m.^ 
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distance  care  by  their  epeed,  but  also  because  they  are  the 
appanages  of  wealth  and  luxuiy.     Cf.  2.  16.  21. 

41.  PhrygluB  lapis]  A.  marble  which  came  from  Synnada 
in  Phrygia,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  bright  blood-red  spots. 
It  was  much  used  for  columns. 

42.  purpuraruxn  sldere  clarior  usus]  'The  weariug  of 
purples  more  lustrous  than  the  stars.'  In  strict  grammar  the 
adj.  clarior  ought  to  agree  with  purpurarttm,  but  in  poetry 
the  transference  or  exchange  (hypailage)  of  the  adj.  from  one 
substantiye  to  another  in  a  closely  connected  expression  is 
not  uncommon.  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  8.  526,  Tyrrhenusque  tubae 
clangor=Tyrrhenae  tubae  clangor,  and  2.  14.  327,  superbo 
mero  tinget—superhus  mero  tinget^  see  too  1.  12.  34,  superboi 
Tarquini  fascea^  1.  15.  33,  iracunda  classis  Achillei,  1.  31.  9, 
Calena  falce,  1.  37.  7,  dementes  ruinas,  3.  3.  61,  Trojae 
renascens  fortuna^  3.  21.  19,  iratos  regumapiceSy  3.  30.  2,  regalis 
situs  pyramidum^  4.  7.  21,  sTplendida  arbitria, 

Purple  is  spoken  of  as  'lustrous'  because  the  true  Tyrian 
dye  posseseed  a  peculiar  sheen  and  varied  in  colour  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  was  seeUi  cf.  3.  15.  15  n.  Purpurae^  as 
2.  18.  7,  *purple  robes.* 

44.  Achaemenlumque  costum]  For  Achaemenes  as  a  type 
of  wealth  cf.  2.  12.  21  n.  The  adjective  here  is  used  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  perfume  was  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly, 
and  also  because  all  perfumes  came  from  the  East. 

45.  ctir...atrium]  'why  should  I  rear  a  hall  with  portals 
that  arouse  envy  and  towering  high  in  modem  fadiion?' 

The  atrium  or  *  hall '  was  among  the  Bomans — as  in  many 
old  English  mansions — the  most  important  room  in  thehouse: 
in  it  were  displayed  the  imagines,  and  it  was  used  for  the  re- 
ception  of  clients  and  visitors;  it  was  therefore  natural  to 
spend  large  sums  on  its  decoration. 

For  invidendis  cf.  2.  10.  7,  invidenda  aula. 

postihus :  80  Virg.  G.  2.  463,  in  a  passage  which  Horace 
clearly  has  in  mind,  describes  how  the  clients,  as  they  pour 
forth  from  a  great  man's  lev6e,  varios  inhiant  ptUchra  testudine 
posteSf  *gape  with  wonder  at  the  door-posts  inlaid  with  fair 
tortoisesheU.' 

novo  ritu  suggests  an  antithesis  with  the  simplicity  of  early 
Rome.    Cf.  2. 15. 14—20. 

47.  permutem]  Hake  in  exchange.' 

48.  divltiaa  operoslores]  'the  greater  burden  of  wealth.' 


NOTES. 
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ODE  II. 

On  true  manliness.-Let  the  boy,  who  means  to  be  a  man 
lead  a  simple  and  hardy  life  as  the  best  training  for  a  soldier'8 
career;  in  the  field  let  the  foeman  fear  him,  and  let  his  courage 
be  mspired  by  the  thought  that  death  is  glorious  indeed  when 
encountered  in  his  country'8  cause:  the  true  man  is  in- 
dependent  of  the  honours  the  mob  can  give  or  withhold,  he 
treads  a  path  of  his  own,  heaven  and  immortality  are  his 
reward^  for  rewarded  his  uprightness  and  true  reverence  shall 
surely  be,  as  certainly  as  profanity  and  guilt  shaU  be  punished 

2.    robustus  acri  mlUtia]  'hardened  in  war's  sharp  school ' 
puer]  cf.  virum  1.  Ujuventa  I.  16,  virtus  1.  17,  virl^  21 

c  J;-5e.T5a^:lX^^^^^  fo  1-  37.  28, 

canes,  ^^'     *  ^'  ^^*  concmes,  stronger  than 

2.  3^-23  0.""  ""^^^   '^^^^*^  ^'  ^P^^  «l^y/  cf.  1.  1.  25  n.  and 

.  trepldis  in  rebus] '  amid  deeds  of  hazard  '    T.rrrr*   ■ 
tbis  expression.  «azara.     Livy  twice  uses 

of  *i,.*"^vl  Thissentenceisdifficulttorender  n\K«««„ 
pi  the   prominent    position  of  v//»^    /oi   u         '  ^^^  ^^^*^^® 
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NOTES. 


•  Him  (i.  e.  auch  a  youth  as  I  have  described)  from  the  foe- 
man'8  walls  let  the  wife  of  a  warring  emperor  behold  and  her 
full-grown  daughter  sighing,  alasl  for  fear  lest...' 

9.  tben]  Notice  how  dramatically  the  interjection  is  intro* 
duced  immediately  after  suspiret. 

rudls  agminum  sponflUB]  'her  betrotlied  unskilled  in  com- 
bats.'  rudis  takes  a  genitive  after  it  as  implyiug  ignorance,  cf. 
1. 16.  24  n. 

10.  lacessat]  This  verb  is  constantly  used  of  recklessly 
provoking  an  encounter  with  a  dangerous  enemy,  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.    v.  Dict. 

aspenun  tactu]  'dangerous  to  touch.'  The  supine  is  here 
used  more  fully  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  adjective:  Horace 
more  frequently,  and  the  Greeks  nearly  always,  use  the  ep- 
exegetic  infinitive  for  this  purpose. 

12.  per  medias  caedes]  'through  the  thickest  of  the  car* 
oage.' 

13.  dulce...] 

♦How  ble88'd  is  he  who  for  his  country  dies, 
Since  death  pursues  the  coward  as  he  flies; 
The  youth  in  vain  would  fly  from  fate's  attack, 
With  trembling  knees  and  terror  at  his  back.' 

SWIFT. 

This  stanzfi  is  connected  with  the  previous  one  as  assigning 
the  reason  why  a  soldier  should  be  brave  as  a  'lion.' 

mori:  mors]    For  this  method  of  joining  clauses,  cf.  1.  2. 

4n. 

For  the  sentiment  in  1. 13,  cf.  Tyrtaeus, 

Te6va4i€wai  yhp  KoKdv  ivl  trpofxdxoKTt  xtffbvra 
'Avdp'  dyadoVt  trepl  y  Tarpidi  fxapvdfxevov. 

17,  vlrtua]  from  vity  'manliness,'  'virtue,'  is  here  clearly 
distinct  from  'courage'  which  has  already  been  dealt  with 
11.  1—16 :  it  is  that  manly  independence  and  determination  of 
character  which  acts  up  to  the  principle 

•  That,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scom  of  consequence. ' 
Such  a  character  may  well  be  described  as  •  igporant  of  dis- 
graceful  defeat,'  'bright  with  unsuUied  dignities,'  and  inde- 
pendent  of  the  shifting  ♦breeze  of  popular  favour';  at  the  same 
time  Horaoe  is  influenced  in  his  description  by  a  recollection  of 


an  election.  •  •"    ^     "  "  ""^  classical  word  for  '  losmg 

j.  b   iracy,  cf.  1. 1. 8,  Urgemim  honore»,  and  note. 

^ft^^B^eoure.]    See  Dict.  Ant.  b.  v.  Sa.ce,,  and  cf.  Carm. 

ventus  populuris.  i^^pf^^nous  auris  and  Cic.  pro  Clu.  47, 

who  LveTordlse^^'iS'toTr^^^^^  '\''''  ^^  ^'^^'^  '^^  t^ose 
paths...»  "^^^*  *°  ^^  ^«^^y«  ^er  course  along  forbidden 

Q^^nt^l^^enelf^C^:-!^^^^^  Herculee  and 

lives  deserved  to  es^^pe  the  c7mmnn  3f  ^^  *^'  ?°^^^^^  «^  t^"^ 
won  for  themselveBTi^oSyVrrw^f.  '^^'^'  ^°'  ^*^« 
aethem  ^^^    ^^'  ^""^*  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^»  Qtios...arden8  cvexit  ad 

.mmortaUty  is/orWdd„,  vXeV«s  no^wl  h^i^^^S- *%"'°'^'^« 
tie  way  wliich  leads  to  it  'ThT^  "otwiwstanding  discover 
•There  is  a  path  wliich  '  n  *  f  P«^^'<"i  recalls  Job  28.  7, 
™lt«re's  eye  ha?h  not  s^n.'  °  '""^  '"°**'''  """l  'Wch  the 

- Aol^'^ S^l^^US^afdZS^^-V-^ ''P"'  ^™'" 
pursuit.  ^      ^  ^^^  unworthy  objects  of  human 

andlie^pttdiL^t^^^  between  these  stanzas 

the  summary  followi^a  fh!  ^°^eavoured  to  make  clear  in 
nprigbtness  (rfr/t^r^fd  1^^'^*°'"  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^Vosedi  to 
«^ysteriesofrS^S^r  Jjlir^  *°^  respect  for  the 

as  the  punishment  of  the  other.  °^®  ^^  ^^  ^^® 
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26.  vetabo]  *I  will  forbid  one  who  has  made  publio  the 
rites  of  mystic  Ceres  to  be  beneath  the  same  roof-tree  or  to 
launch  his  bark  with  me.' 

Cererls  sacrum]    See  Dict.  Ant.  s.  v.  Eleusinia. 

28.  alt]  is  dependent  on  vetaho.  Cf.  such  constructions  as 
volojiattfac  m,  &c.,  v.  Pub.  School  Primer,  §  158. 

29.  solyat]  Used  of  undoing  the  cable  which  fastened  the 
ship  to  the  shore.  For  the  danger  of  embarking  with  guilty 
men  cf.  Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.  602, 

7]  ydip  ffvv€i<r^as  tXoiov  eu(re/3^j  dvrjp 
vavTaun  depfxois  Kal  iravovpyLq.  tivI 
6\u}X€v  avdpuiv  aifv  BtoTrTvcTip  yivti^ 

and  also  Genesis  18.  23 — 33,  *And  Abraham  drew  near  anl 
said,  •♦  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?'" 

Diesplter]  An  archaic  word  used  to  give  an  impression  of 
solenmity,  cf.  1.  34.  5  n.     For  derivation  cf.  1.  1.  25  n. 

8aepe...raro]  Notice  the  emphatic  position  and  antithe- 
eis  of  these  words.  Translate  'rarely  has  Ketribution  with  ber 
halting  foot  left  the  track  of  the  guilty  though  far  in  front.' 
Retribution  is  represented  as  slowly  but  surely  dogging  the 
heels  of  the  guilty,  even  though,  their  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted  long  before  (cf.  antecedentem)^  they  might  think  they 
had  escaped.  So  too  in  Aesch.  Ag.  58,  Z€vs...v<rT€p6iroivov 
ir4p.Tr€t  vapa^dffiv  'EpivvVf  *  Zeus  seuds  after  transgressors  a  late- 
avenging  Fury.* 

30.  integrum]  For  deriv.  cf.  2.  4.  22  n.  Here  of  one  in 
whom  there  is  no  flaw,  'a  holy  man,'  cf.  1.  22.  1,  integer  vitae. 

82.  desemlt  pede  Foena  claudo]  Are  the  alliteration  and 
rhythm  of  this  verse  intended  to  suggest  the  'halting  gait'? 
Claudo  by  its  position  very  emphatic :  '  though  lame.' 


ODE  m. 

*The  man  who  is  upright  in  purpose  and  strong  in  will 
nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  can  shake.  By  those  qualities 
mortals  have  become  divine,  Polhix,  Hercules, — yea,  and 
Augustus  also — Bacchus,  too,  and  especially  Ilome's  first 
founder  Quirinus  who  was  allowed  to  enter  heaven,  for  Juuo's 


word8  were  welcome  to  the  gods  when  she  declared  th.t  K 
wrath  agamst  Troy  and  Troian  cmU  I..TI  ^'*"'^  *»*  ^«' 
long  as  Troy  remained  in  rX  f  "a  r  fot    hT  Tv!"'  =  " 
the  great  desoendants  of  the  Trni.      .,  "'''*  "^*''''  '° 

to  world-wide  empire;      Zn^Z^^TV"  '"""  ""' 

.er  an,.t  ^11^5  rtoTeree"'  "^^"  "^  "°"'^ 

Purpose.  hut  at  ut  l^Jtt^L^^^rZ  'T  "  '"!^^"'= 
Mription  of  which  if  ;=  aZ    ,.  ^^  "  dramatic  de- 

considers  it  d^f  o  'io^^Jjf^lt'  ']  "^/"^  P"""-    «-'« 
Wiekham  speaks  of  fZnT  '^'^^'^'"  P'"'^  i">P^tu,,'  while  - 

-ythatprCes  •  No  douWr"  "  ''"*'''^  ^'^'«  *"« 
of  their  Ode  is  heaw  or  „1  ^'"  ^'''  ^^"^  '^^  ^"''J««' 

opportunity  of  tTro^„einrr°""'  •  ^"«^"y  «"''race  the  first 
their  subje'ct.  ^"1"««  w'"'"  r""""  "'"^''''«™  °f 
the  introduction  ofZtj^TlT^X^-^f  T' 
however  it  is  difficulf  i^  o«      ,      ,   ^^^'^^  ^  Ode  5.    Here 

m  way  mJZLlr^Z  orV"^  """"'^  «  - 

opening  lines     A™i„  !        ,1       ^""'"*  *"''  ^"^^^^^  »  «le 

.W  Horace  ha^fot  ^n  ^,^  °   ^l^''"'  ""'  ^^ 
««e  (a  doubtful  comnl!m.„*  7  enthusiasm  of  his 

evident  that  thehnesTr^::';  f  7"'  '"'  "  ''  ""'^  '°o 
«ritten  with  a  definl  p^i? ^*;^ '"!  T'T  "'  '"'"=^  ""' 
'"th  which  the  prohibitionTrlh  ^^ ^  ^^'"•dmary  emphasis 
"ot  be  accounted  for  1„  M  ,  "^  ^'"^  ^  ''"«"  "P"»  o»n. 
""calledforand  mat  r.r';  ^*"'"""  «^°""'''=  "  ««--" 
J»no's  speeeh.  OnThe  «"ertan/'"".''^'  '"""  ■""^  "^  - 
WBtoricalreasonthatcanbel       ^7'  '""'"  "^  "°  "'»«9"»»« 

-ong  a  warningf  sron^  r»   ;°9Vd*"''r'"^ 

tiiat  there  had  exist^^  a  r  ^  ^"^^  "^^^^^  teU  us 

^-ove  the  t  tof  LV~^^^^  'f  "^  '^''^'  -*-^ed  to 
oi  empire  to  Alexaadria  or  Hium,  but  it  is 
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difficult  to  imagine  either  that  such  a  rumour  could  have  been 

circulated  about  the  calm  and  philosophic  Augustus  or  that  he 

would  have  resorted  to  such  a  method  of  refuting  it  as  these 

lines  would  fumish.     Lastly  under  no  circumstances  is  it  easy 

to  see  any  connection  between  the  rebuilding  of  Troy  and  the 

opening  lines  of  the  Ode. 

Pliiss  alone  gives  a  reasonable  solution  of  these  difficulties : 

the  clue  to  the  Ode  which  he  fumishes  is — with  some  altera- 

tion—  this : 

Uprightness  and  strength  of  will  have  won  for  individuals 

fame  and  immortality :  by  these  virtues  Romulus  the  founder 

of  Rome  reached  heaven  ;  by  these  Rome  has  broken  the  ban 

•  that  rested  upon  Troy,  and  shall  attaixi  to  universal  empire. 

Only  she  must^l)  look  upon  that  empire  as  a  responsibility 

and  not  a  means  for  self-enrichment,  (2)  she  must  not  imagiue 

that  she  can  restore  that  which  has  been  doomed  to  destruction, 

i.e.  apart  from  symbolism,  she  must  give  up  the  old  Republic 

and  accept  the  new  Monarchy  as  the  divinely  appointed  con- 

dition  of  her  continuance. 

1.  tenacem  propositl]  Many  verbal  adjectives  in  ax  take 
an  objective  genitive,  e.  g.  edaXy  rapax^  capax. 

3.  voltus]  graphic,  because  anger  is  displayed  in  the  face. 
Cf .  Psalm  34.  16,  '  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that 
do  evil. '    instantis  =  *lowering.' 

4.  mente  quatlt  sollda]  •shakes  from  his  rock-Iike  pur- 
pose.'  Wickham  is  clearly  right  in  rendering  solida,  'rock- 
like,'  especially  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  •gea'  aud 
'  storm-wind '  immediately  afterwards. 

For  the  whole  passage  cf.  Tenny8on's  Will : 

*0  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strongl 
He  suffers  but  he  will  not  suffer  loug; 
He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong: 
For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  worId's  random  mock, 
Nor  all  Calamity'8  hugest  waves  confound, 
Who  seems  a  promontoi^y  of  rock^ 
That  compas8'd  round  with  turbulent  sound, 
In  middle  ccean  meets  the  surging  shock, 
Tempest-buiieted,  citadeI-crown'd.' 


5     dnx    Ha«  ^^'^''^'  '"' 

note.'    T^wi^^^^JtheV^;,^'-   ^^'  "*''"■  ^'^'i'^',  and 

^^ii^f^^ni^sl^^^^^J^^^  ."'^--  0-erwhe.n. 

For  Pollux,  HercJles  «n^  n»f  iT  *''*  "i'."^»  °'  antiquity.' 
frequently  8^1«™' ,V  °f  oTtm^J"'  "  "',•  ^'-   ^^«/«™ 
Ef  ist.  2.  1.  5  and  Tac.  ^Sa  4?38  ""'""*'  «'•  *•  «•  36, 

«m^;  tS  elpreSrfornT^r'*^''^'  the^tany.hei.ht,.' 
clearly  right  here.^tho^g-h  &t  «8^«^ .i  J""'''  '" 

.as'4-uar«'  n^e^Iriit.Ttl»inV  '^n^  «-«  Angn,-  ' 
ioT  departed  heroes  ie  certainfy  ator  l^n^V  '""*°7"^*"» 
Emperor  as  a   -god  on  earth  '  ..    .i   ?:    ?"  ^f^^  °f  tbe 
heaven>  (see  1.  2    40-52!  ?» 'onf,  M^^',"°^'^   '°   «'"™    to 
gant  flattery  and  the  Dureat  r  f.i„  ''^  •.       language  of  extrava- 
but  to  speak  of  a  perC  act i  Iv  r-**™  '^-K-  Vi<B.  O.  1.  24), 
nectar  irheaven'"  offlnd^nif"'^.  *'  ''""^"y  'driiking 
inteUectual  judgmen  ,  an  offence  otlht^  T'  f""^  ''°'  <»" 
are  rare.y  gui.ty     Some  M«i      •      ,  P''  '^*  c.as8ical  writers 
correction  bat  Lh^TL^3  ^^u^  *'*''  "^'"^  '"oks  «ke  a 
tenn  J.w'Tvould^P'°!!» '•?«  P''»!*^^-     The  use  of  the 
«bout  B.C.  27,  the  yearTn  wWch^^th?*    m   '''"'  °'  ">«  ^^^ 
thaEmperor.     S»e  Ln.lT^^^^^^.Tiri^''^"^  »" 

-/Hgh?'^.rs.s:'„„rthT'&'r''''7  ^  '«"<''  °^ 

Prosaic  rendering  'ruddv'  i^e  "^.X^-J.AuKUstug-;  the  more 
more  naturaJ,  but  should  be  wAan»  J'°f'.,T°''  decided.y 
in  a  passage  of  this  character  "^       '"^^  '""^  '^»'  «ason 
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17.  gratum...]  'when  Juno  had  spokeu  welcome  words...* 
Horace  iinplies  that  Quirinus  was  not  admitted  into  heaveu 
until  Juno  agreed  to  his  admisaion. 

18.  mon,  mon]  The  repetition  is  solemn  and  impressive : 
she  dwella  on  the  name  of  the  city  whose  fortunes  had  so  long 
excited  her  passionate  interest.     See  2.  14.  1  n. 

19.  fatalla]  'doomed,'  i.e.  bringing  with  him  death  and 
destruction.  judex  refers  to  the  famous  'Judgment  of  Paris' 
which  brought  on  him  the  wrath  of  Juno,  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  1.  26, 

manet  altd  inente  reposttim 
judicutm  Paridis  spretaeque  injuria  formae. 

20.  muller  peregrina]  i.e.  Helen.  It  is  to  the  rape  of 
Helen  tfiat  incestm  refers,  although  it  also  refers  to  his 
decision  in  favour  of  Venua  rather  than  of  Juno  or  Minerva 
(cf.  castae,  1.  23). 

ex  qiio...Laomedon]  •since  the  day  when  Laomedon  having 
fixed  their  reward  failed  the  gods.'  Apollo  and  Neptune 
helped  Laomedon  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  he  then 
refused  them  their  wages.  destituit=*\e{t  in  the  lurch.'  ex 
quo  =  ex  quo  tempore,  aud  is  to  be  taken  with  damnatum;  the 
city  was  *condemned  from  the  day  when,  &c.' 

25.  iam...hospe8] 

'  The  Spartan  wanton'8  shameless  guest 
No  longer  flaunts  in  brave  array.'     Martin. 

Orelli  rightly  says  that  it  is  simpler  to  take  aduUerae  as 
the  genitive  after  hospes  than  as  the  dative  after  splendet, 
though  splendet  adulterae  might  easily  mean  'decks  hiraself 
for,'  i.e.  to  please,  his  mistress.  Horace  refers  elsewhere  to 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  Paris,  v.  1.  15.  12 — 20,  4.  9. 
12—16,  and  cf.  Hom.  II.  3.  392,  (rdXXcf  re  <rrL\puy  Kal  etfiaffiv. 

26.  Paris  is  called  famosus  hospes,  'the  infamous  guest,' 
because  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  added  double 
infamy  to  his  crime. 

28.  refrlngit]  'breaks  (and  drives)  back':  the  word  is 
used  of  first  breaking  and  then  driving  backwards  an  enemy'8 
line. 

29.  nortrlBqne...]  *and  the  etrife  prolonged  by  our  dis- 
cords  has  sunk  to  rest.'  The  length  of  the  Trojan  war  was 
due  to  the  gods  having  taken  dififerent  sides,  and  being  there- 
fore  unable  to  decide  what  the  issue  should  be. 


NOTES.  3JJ 

repre'st1aThT(^;^r,^^^^^^^ 

or  'part;ie8.'  "'  "  "^  ^  dividmg  mto  two  factions' 

ProZaT^:V^lr^;^^^^  from  now:    from 

diately atteiit  VtconulZs  ^^  """  ''^^^  '^'^"'  ^'"«- 
of  jto."""'**"'^  "^'^  "•«  ^^*"  of  Eomulus  was  the  son 
rJL'^'^  '^"'~^    »'^«'  Sihia,  see  Class.  Dict.  s.  v. 

is^condoru,,  without  amhoritf 'kS  nV^hH'''' ^f"  »»^ '' 
wiU  g,ye  «p  to  Mars  who  has  a^daim  on  him  ^  r^  if'^'''^"''  !■  '^ 
frequently  in  reddo  (cf    2    7    1 7  „\  '        ^^"^  "^«<J  »' 

</>i«fa>/am 'handsitoverto'th«n«rc^«''**"^i;  "  P°stman  reddit 
'duly  delivers  jt.'  P*"""  ^  *'"»"  "  «  addressed,' 

.ou^s""  e^o]    Notice  the  ju.taposition  „f  these  emphatic  pro- 

3i.    ducere]  «to  drain,'  «qoaff,'  cf.  I.  17.  22  n 

rank^fTeate^''?^"^]^''',^ --"^f  -""ong  the  peacefu. 
mcal  one  for  'adding  to  Ihe  r^tto  >  e%*Tf  "-l^'-'  '^  *  '^^' 
nse  of  the  word  ordine.  HoS  is  doni,!;  °f  ?i'-'',!?»-    ^  ^'^ 

.n.rrL  tIe'co&t?u4i:V;S]fh''tl  '«^"  """ 

fe^ttrthXr-i^er^S"^^^^^ 

".ar^d  by  any  dre  forTi  so"ow,'cf!'r3f  Inf  '"""•'  ""' 
37.    dnm]  -so  long  as,'  'provided  that,'  cf.  1.  16.  26  n 

^mans  as  descendants  nf  f^i  T  -^  .  ^^"'^*.  i-e.  the 
^nto  perpetual^xUe?  rom  Trov  tT'  ^^^-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
?^erwithacertain  conS^nt    wTth  «nT^^^  ''  employed  how- 

»  not  above  the  ?eSe  Veaknesa    '? '"''^^^^^^ 
anpleasant  (cf.   the  snSr  1mn?fi  •       "^^   ^^^'''^  something 

-^observelhesame',S^gl„"?:;^,:Vr2l''anr2t''  '  ''• 
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^l 


42.  atet]  Emphatic  both  by  itself  and  from  ita  position. 
The  monosyllabic  gto  is  used  in  preference  to  any  of  its 
compounds  to  express  immovable  fixity;  the  smallness  of  the 
word  is  its  strength.    Cf.  Yirg.  G.  4.  208,  stat  Fortuna  domus, 

43.  trliimphatis]  The  intransitive  verb  triumphare  has 
no  passive,  but  the  poet  frequently  uses  tbe  past  part.  passive 
in  the  sense  of  'triumphed  over/  *led  in  triumph.*  The  con- 
venience  of  the  word  ia  its  excuse.    j>os8it=*he  strong  to.' 

44.  ferox]  *fiery,'  'warlike,'in  antithesis  to  triumphatU. 
dare  Jura  =  'to  impose  laws  on.'  For  MedU=i*itie  Parthians,' 
of.  1.  2.  51  n. 

46.  qiia...Nllas]  'where  the  intervening  sea  divides  Europe 
from  the  African,  where  the  swoUen  Nile  waters  the  fields.' 
These  words  explain  and  define  ultimas  oras :  the  'furthest 
coasts'  are  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  towards  the  West,  and 
Eg^-pt  towards  the  East. 

48.  tuxnldTUi  rigat  arra]  The  reference  is  to  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  fertUity  of  Egypt  depends,  cf. 
Virgirs  careful  description  (G.  4.  292),  et  viridem  Aegyptum 
nigra  fecundat  harena, 

49.  aunim...dextra]  a  somewhat  awkward  stanza,  in  which 
a  fresh  condition  is  imposed  on  Rome'8  exercise  of  empire,  viz. 
that  she  shali  be  superior  to  the  lust  of  gold.  '  More  brave  in 
despising  gold  left  undiscovered — and  so  better  plaoed  when 
earth  hides  it — than  in  amassing  it  with  hands  that  seize  for 
human  ends  all  holy  things.'  The  construction  spemere  fortior 
quam  cogere  is  a  harsh  extension  of  the  use  of  the  epexegetic 
infinitive;  the  parenthesis  et...celat  adds  needless  complexity, 
and  the  necessary  separation  of  cogere  from  humanos  in  usus  is 
unsatisfactory.  For  the  sense  cf.  Milton,  Par.  L.  1.  588,  'ritled 
the  bowels  ol  their  mother  earth  |  for  treosures  better  hid.' 

63.  qalcTinqae...]  *whatever  limit  has  been  set  to  the 
universe  this  shall  she  reach  with  her  arms,  eager  to  see  in 
what  quarter...' 

By  quicunque...ob8titit  Horace  means  nothing  more  than 
we  do  when  we  speak  of  *  the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

55.  qua...lffnM]  i.e.  the  torrid  zone.  debacchentur= 
•revel  to  the  end,'  'till  they  have  had  enough  of  it,'  there  bein^ 
nothing  to  control  them.  Horace  is  fond  of  these  comiJOUuJs 
with  de,  cf.  1.  3.  13  n. 

56.  qua...rores]    The  frigid  zone. 


813 


xo.\.r).  «omana  for  their  parent  city  (^^rpo- 

69.    rebos]  'fortunes.* 

6i.    oonlu«re...et  «.rorej    So  Virg.  Aen.  14«'       ' 

19,  fanu^^ZTl  '•"  ''""«  "'  ''«'--    Cf.  3. 16.  1  and  1.  35. 

helpe'dtoti;7W„^'''-/,''-r'V  Phoebus-  aid';    hc 
Irojae  Cjnthiu,  aucL)!'  ^'  ""**  "'•  ^^^8-  «•  3.  36. 

ting^a  le^n^hTp^VXrt^^'^'?  forabrnptly  termina- 
2.  1. 37—40.  '        ""^  '^^^  '^"'"•<1  maiy  imitators.    Cf 

de4tns%f  r  ar]^Lt'  ''^^r^r  '^'•-  P''*''^*- 
«Iramatic,  not  of  lyrio  poetl^         ""  ^^  '"^'^'"'^  «f  epi»  and 

ODE  IV. 

^-''z'X  z^ifr-  ^»^.  "«"■-■''•  y^  M-s.  that  I 

y^.    You^  I  sd  be  1         T'""^  «"""^"  "^  '"f'"" 

^^^  -ed  m/hri  z  rwiuTj  t:^.  --  r- 

6^e  rest  and  refreshment  to  great  Caesar,  and  aid  hirwith 
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your  ever  welcome  counsels  of  gentlenesa  and  peace.  (He, 
Bo  aided,  Bhall  rule  the  world,  and  overthrow  all  impious 
rebellion,  even  as)  we  know  that  Jupiter  overthrew  the 
Titans.' 

An  exceedingly  skilful  Ode,  as  Orelli  remarks,  in  which, 
after  poetically  dwelling  on  his  own  career  as  the  child  of 
the  Muses,  Horace  by  an  easy  transition  proceeds  to  panegyrize 
the  govemment  of  Augustus,  the  gentleness  of  which  can  only 
be  due  to  the  same  fostering  care,  and  finally  with  singular 
abruptness  but  singular  force  introduces  a  dramatic  account 
of  the  defeat  of  the  giants,  which  at  once  suggests  the  thought 
how  Jove'B  great  vicegerent  on  earth  shall  iu  like  manner 
be  victorious  over  his  foes. 

1.  descende  caelo]  Because  the  Muses  dwell  in  heaven. 
Cf.  Hom.  II.  2.  491,  '0\u/xirta5€j  MovaaL. 

dlc  age...]  'come  breathe  upon  the  pipe  a  lengthy  lay,  or  if 
thou  now  dost  choose  with  clear-ringing  voice,  or  with  the 
Btrings  and  harp  of  Phoebus.* 

Orelli  Bays  that  Calliope  is  allowed  three  choices  [tibia— 
teu  voce  aeuta — seu  fidihus  citharaque)^  (1)  to  'utter  a  lay  on 
the  pipe,'  which  probably  means  'a  lay  accompanied  by  the  pipe,' 
(2)  a  lay  sung  without  accompaniment,  (3)  a  iay  accompanied 
by  the  lyre. 

Wickham  says  that  only  two  choices  are  mentioned,  and 
that  Horace,  after  asking  for  a  lay  accompanied  by  the  pipe, 
corrects  himself  in  1.  3  and  leaves  it  to  Clio  whether  'it  shall  be 
voce  a/iuta  (and  bo  accompauied  by  the  pipe)  or  voce  gravi 
(and  so  accompanied  by  the  strrnged  instrument).* 

Orelli'8  view  seems  clearly  simpler,  while  that  of  Wickham, 
in  addition  to  the  awkwardnees  of  making  Horace  correct 
and  half  repeat  in  1.  3  what  he  had  said  iu  1.  1,  gives  a  yery 
forced  eraphasis  and  meaning  to  acuta,  which  is  merely  equiva- 
lent  to  the  Greek  \lyeta  the  stock  epithet  of  the  Muses  (v.  Plat. 
Phaedr.  237  a). 

The  reading  eitharave  has  all  the  MS.  authority,  but 
only  adds  to  the  confusion  by  Buggesting  to  Calliope  a  fourth 
choice,  'the  strings'  (i.e.  of  the  lyre)  or  *ihe  cithara.'  It 
would  seem  moreover  impossible  that  Horace  should  haye 
written  fidibus  citharave^  as  the  word  fidibus  does  not  m 
any  way  suggest  the  'lyre'  as  opposed  to  the  'cithara,'  but 
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virg.  Aen.  b.  120,  fretut  cuhara  Jidibusque  canorU. 

i.eo^.a.,6,,  and';r:VilM?Phaed.''Ln.''"  "^P"""'""  " 

divine.  T^  en^'^'  i^^^^lZ  ""'^  ?""^  ^^«''  '>°""'n  or 
sMenofa^athetVoiLrhaZtt^^rS^tr»  "-  alwajs 

{«sition:'d^?X;^Lr''.  Jr^a^htrr^^  ''■   '''^'^ 
mveh.nf..emhoodapri:i",^^^^^^^^^^ 

araSlnrr-cS  oTCuT'  S  e^oUr^  'f'^'''  -«•  "» 
with  the  emphatic  me  drawa  »tl^?-  ^l  "^1^°^  conneetion 
Poefs  early  years  w^t2^'ij^^"'l?°  ,*»  the  fact  that  the 
myeteiT.     Cf.  the  anpoH«7«  A?  -  °  legends  and  tales  of 

iips  of  the  infant  P^ndar     Note  .h»"""-.-    ^  '^"'^S  on  the 


eontn.tedwosr^7ur..;tc';ri.?.:   -   - 

itsta^drm^simM  t!r  V ",*"'"!  P'''^''^^-  ''^ieh.  «"» 
of  my  native  ApdU-  i  e  0^^      Ji^^  >""'  ^y"^  *«  U^it 

«°d  c^alled  Ap„C'b  ;t  o^a  "a"rt  on  "^^'•i"^''  '"u^P"''"' 
••eyond  the  border  of  AnnHa  T?!.  ,  '  T^'"''  stretches  just 
that  Horace  was  born  it  v»n.  •  P'*''^'""'  «^''en  of  this  is 
Apulia  and  Lucania  a^dlLdlrf  *  u"  "i«  '""■''e"  between 

'1'alf  Lucanian.  h^alf  iiu?!.  fj'"'''  ''"^«"'«^  ''™^'f  »8 
Sat.   2.   1.  341       s7,' h    P"  "^    (ittconiM  an  Ajmlu»  aiuevs 

descriptio^n  ^L^^^^n^^Zt^'^^^.  •''°"«V   «f  S 

alteration,  Ker  such  ast^arL,'"'-""^'^    9'  the  varioui 

cames  conviction.     The  readin„  11(7     •   '  ''•"  '"'"«>■  "one 
"iopts.  is  the  mo^t  takfnT  '  '"  "'■   '  "^"^  ^*"*' 
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For  nncertainties  in  the  quantitiea  of  proper  names  Orelli 
comparea  Priamtu  Priamides,  Italus  Italia,  &c.,  but  these 
afiford  little  authority  for  such  a  violent  double  change  in  two 
consecutive  lines  as  we  have  here.  The  cases  in  which  the 
poets  intentionally  vary  the  accent.  and  so  the  quautity, 
of  a  repeated  word  are  referred  to  1.  32. 11  n. 

11.  ludo...]  'wom  out  with  play  and  (weighed  down)  with 
sleep.'  An  inaccurate  but  perfectly  lucid  expression,  copied 
from  Hom.  II.  10.  98,  Ka^idrif  d55rjK&r€S  ri5i  kuI  v-KV(i>,  For 
position  of  que  cf.  2.  19.  28  n. 

13.  mirom  qaod  foret  omnlbuB]  *  so  that  it  {quod  is  ex- 
plained  by  ut...infani)  was  a  marvel  to  all.*  For  quod  =  ut 
id,  see  Pub.  School  Pnmer  §§  172,  173. 

14.  nidum]  Because  the  town  was  situated  like  a  •nest' 
high  up  among  the  rocks;  it  'nestled'  among  them.  Ache- 
rontia,  Bantia  and  Forentum  are  all  small  places  in  the  neigU- 
bourhood  of  Horace'8  birthplace. 

15.  BaltUB]  tracts  of  hill  and  dale  thickly  wooded  and 
used  for  pasture,  'glens.'     /itimi7w=  'low-lying.' 

17.  ut...dormlrem,  ut...]  These  clauses  explain  minm 
quod  in  1.  13,  'it  was  a  marvel  how...I  slept,  how...:  A  clause 
with  ut  is  frequeutly  employed  to  explain  a  neuter  pronoun, 
6uch  as  hoc,  illud,  quod,  &c.,  but  ut  here  is  also  to  some  ex- 
tent  dependent  on  mirum. 

atrls]  *  deadly,'  cf.  1.  37.  27  n. 

18.  8acra...myrto]  The  Maurel'  sacred  to  ApoUo,  and 
the  'myrtle'  to  Yenus,  are  selected  as  symbolic  of  his  future 
career  as  the  poet  who  should  sing  the  praises  of  love :  Apolio 
and  Venus  are  marked  out  as  his  tutehir  deities  (cf.  iwn  sine 
Dis), 

20.  non  ..Infans]  'not  without  heaven'B  favour  a  cou- 
rageoua  child,'  i.e.  by  heaven's  special  favour,  non  sine  Dis 
being  an  instance  of  litotes  (cf.  1.  18.  9  n.).  •   •  v,    a 

All  the  editors  give  animosiM  =  •courageous,' but  it  is  nara 
to  see  what  particular  *courage'  an  infant  shews  who  wanders 
into  the  woods  and  when  tired  out  lies  down  and  falls  asleep, 
or  why  Horace  should  allude  to  his  *courage'  here  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  animus  (cf.  dvefxos,  anima  and  tnspirare, 
afflare)  would  be  correctly  used  of  *  inspiration,'  as  lu  Virg. 
Aen.  6.  12,  magnam  eui  mentem  animumque  |  DeUus  xmpirai 
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vates.  As  therefore  animosug  is  -«,^/^=«  • 
not  its  meaninga  vary  wiVh  thp  lo";  P^^^^f  ^"g  animm:  might 
it  not  here  =  •  pos8e8«rnl  i^  •  !?°'"S  ^^  animm,  and  might 
nection  with  iCnlT^J^'rS'T'^  'inspired'?  The  c^n! 
V..an  inspired  child  Yes  and  L  "'  ?^°^pably  maintained: 
so  will  I  be  yours,  O  MuS,  &c'      ^*'''  ''''^"■^^  "^^  childhood 

i^ff    un"^,**^^    Praeneste  20  milpa  S  T?   «f  t? 

lofty  hill  and  from  its  conspnnLf  .       ^'  ^^^ome  was  on  a 

suburbanresortofthoseXS-^^         -  -""^'  ^  ^^"^""*« 
of  Kcme.  ^  ^^°  ^^''^«d  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat 

forfus  u^^^fl^u^if 'vir/r"i  ^o  '''"«'"  "'^  «f  Baiae'; 

to  the  ■brighlness  of  BaiSpfst  1  ?  «0*=*  f,«^"here  alludes 

«nd  the  whole  coast  from  Baka  tn  P       ?^"8hton  of  Bome, 
viUas.    See  Merivale,  c  40  '^"^  **'  ^""Jded  with 

^i'    non...arbos]  'neithpr  a\a  «», 
nor  an  accursed  tree  destroy  ^e  '    ^JJ"^^  '°"^^  **  ^^"wi 
""«  in  the  army  of  Brutus^nd  P^      "^  ""??  ^  ^'^'^«^^  '"''^- 
at  Philippi,  cf.  2.  7.  S     For  the''".'  ^'^'!?  ^^«  ^'^'^^^ 
Int.  "    ■""•     ^^^  the  *accui'sed  tree'  cf.  2.  13 

called  fro^^hT^iJot  o^fT''"*'''^^"  *^^  ^'  «^  I^ucania  so 
Aea  6.  m)  lyf^^?! J^J^^^  ^,^?,  I^st  his  life  there  ^1^^ 
Bhipwrecked.  ^""^  ''''^'''^  ^^  ^«^ace  having  been  nearf; 

30.    Bospomm]  cf.  2.  13.  14  n 

reputtioff^r^^elt^^uTn^rdof^T'  "'■  ^'  ^^"  29  »•  Their 
«Ports  of  humlS  sacrifiees  bv  i.Vn^''"?'  """^"  ^^^^'^» 
(Anu.  U.  30)  refers.  ^  ""^  ^'^""'^'  '«  ''tich  Tacitus 
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34.  Concanuxn]  A  tribe  of  the  Cantabri,  for  whom  cf.  2. 
6.  2  n.  For  the  Geloni  cf.  2.  9.  23  n.  Virgil  describes  them  as 
drinking  'milk  coagulated  with  horse'^  blood'  (et  lac  concretum 
cum  sanguine  potat  equim).  Such  storiea  mu»t  be  taken  at 
their  proper  value. 

36,  ScytMcum  amnem]  The  Tanais  (Don),  see  Class. 
Dict.  * 

37.  vo8...antro]  *Tou  too  to  exalted  Caesar,  longing  to  end 
his  labours  as  soon  as  he  has  disposed  among  the  towns  his 
war-wom  squadrons,  give  repose  in  a  Pierian  cave.' 

Notice  the  emphatic  vos  connecting  this  with  the  pre- 
iseding  stanzas.    8imul  =  8imulac. 

For  addidit  the  MSS.  give  abdidit  and  reddidit.  Orelli 
Bupports  addidit  by  quoting  Tac.  Ann.  13.  31,  coloniae 
Capna  atque  Nuceria  additis  veteranis  firmatae  snnt,  aud  no 
doubt  the  practice  of  giving  soldiers  assignments  of  land  at  the 
close  of  a  campaign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  various  towns  was 
sufficiently  common  ^see  Virg.  Ecl.  1);  still  addidit  seems  a 
somewhat  matter-of-fact  and  prosaio  word.  abdidit  is  ex- 
plained  as  suggesting  the  idea  of  well-won  retirement,  but  tlus 
idea  is  harshly  expressed  by  speaking  of  the  troops  as  'hidden 
in  the  towns.'  reddidit  gives  excellent  sense,  but  seems 
clearly  a  correction,  for  had  it  been  the  original  reading  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  it  should  have  been  altered  to  the  more 
difficult  addidit  or  abdidit, 

41.  V08...almael  *you  gentle  counsels  give,  and  when  they 
are  given  rejoice  with  kindly  care.' 

The  '  gentle  counsels,'  which  the  Muses  give  and  which  the 
victorious  Augustus  foUows,  would  at  once  suggest  a  contrast  to 
every  Roman   mind  with  the  proscriptions  of   Marius,  Sulla, 

and  Antony. 

dato]  Horace  clearly  implies  by  his  use  of  the  perfect 
part.  here  after  the  present  datis  that  not  merely  do  the 
Muses  'give'  or  'proffer'  counsel,  but  that  what  they  so  profifer 
becomes  a  real  gift,  i.e.  is  not  only  proffered  but  accepted. 

almus,  from  afo,  = 'fostering,'  'nurturing';  the  Muses 
treated  Caesar  as  their  *foster-child'  (alumnus). 

Notice  that  comilium  is  scanned  as  a  trisyllable,  the 
second  i  being  pronounced  ahnost  like  y.  So  too  principium 
6.  6,  and  in  Virgil  abiete  (Aen.  11.  667)  as  a  dactyl. 

42.  8Cimu8...]  For  the  connection  of  thonght  see  Sum- 
mary. 


NOTES.  3,3 

good  mstance  of  hendiadys,  see  ^fy.^  n  '""''^  "*  ' 

yinct: 3^:^^:^};::^  dojn.rushing  bolt.'    Cf.  Prom. 
'readj  to  fkll,'  e.g!Tl7u  "*  ""'"  """^"y  "euifies 

.nd1ppi^'^rife:tii!  aL^t^  tZf/  "^  ""^^ 
Xra^^ed.^^-  '■''■  '•^^'^^r^Ltl^^TC 

re.lt  orXi«f-H^^r«fi^]^,;<^«^^^  (of  the   Hving,  and 

so  he,e,  doubtless  forthe  salTe  of 'h.l.^'""''."  °^"'^'''' ""^ 
numerouB  adjectives  he  boWlv  w  •?'/  """^  'o  avoid  too 
to  the  'realmi  of  gloom  •  T^^  P'?""'  "•''5'  "^'f  i"  contrast 
it  seeus  necessary  to  add  some  m, »tf  "^  """  .*^"8lish  however 
dearness.  ^  ^™*  quahfying  words  for  the  salte  of 

Soveit-sittUUrs&lr'''  '""■  '""  '^^'  -^'' 

48.    aequo]  .impartial.'    Notiee  the  emphatic  position. 
»d  teSirirnS-i  „^/,>i^-fro- 

.tihlutet  t«nr  ^et^of  r  "^  ¥"^^'  ^^'^^ 
«tatement  that  Jove  Iikd  LtlL        F^^P^^d  for  the  sudden 

indeed  but  for  the  fi™  f^nrd*  slW  ^"'  ^^"'  '"'^  'oulS 
»«te  deities  have  f^d  haHlv  ^  S  ''^  ^°™«  «^  ^is  subordi- 
Mable  to  foreco  thf  nn«;Sr  ^•■.  "?"•=«  '^™»  to  have  been 
Wtie  passa^:  t^XT'  °'  ""'^"^"«-S  'te  bril^::" 

^^  °  Th7^  l^^r^^'^^^'^^!^^ 

«f'bristling'rre^'f!/%r^  Partly  in  its  priiary  sense 
'.ch  giant'  p^dt^^^l^-fbU".!*^*'  — '^?"^  "^^  ""'^  S 
jod  to  the  appearance  ofth».J    .."?"""'""'  ^V"  below) 

'^eeVt&a^-l^^ 
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51.  tendentes  imposulsse]  'striving  to  have  piled.'  The 
perfect  is  used  because  it  was  their  object  not  merely  'to  pile' 
Pelion  on  Olympus  but  'to  keep  it  piled*  there  so  as  to  employ 
it  as  a  means  of  scaling  heaven.  Cf.  1.  1.  4,  collegme  iuvat. 
"Wickham  has  a  very  clear  and  full  note  on  this  point. 

opaco='shady,'  i.e.  well-wooded. 

The  brothers  were  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  and  for  the  story  cf. 
Virg.  G.  1.  280, 

et  coniuratos  caelum  rescindere  fratres» 

ter  8unt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Osmm 

scilicett  atque  Ossae  frondosum  involvere  Olympum. 

53.  Typhoeus]  From  tu^wj,  «a  whirlwind.*  For  the 
various  giants  those  who  will  may  consult  the  Class.  Dict. 

64.    zninaci  statu]  *with  threatening  mien.' 

57.  contra...]  *But  what  (sed  quid  1.  53)...conld  they  avail 
rushing  against  the  echoing  shield  of  Pallas?' 

a.egl8  =  alyLs  (see  Lidd.  aod  Scott) :  in  works  of  art  the  aegis 
of  Pallas  is  not  a  shield  hut  a  sort  of  short  cloak  or  breastplate: 
in  Smith'8  Class.  Dict.  several  illustratious  are  given.  See 
Athena. 

60.  nnnquam...]  *he  who  from  his  shoulders  shall  never 
lay  aside  the  bow,  who...'  In  the  subsequent  stanza  Horace 
dwells  upon  the  attributes  of  ApoUo  as  aflfordiiig  in  his  beauty 
and  dignity  an  efifective  contrast  to  the  monstrous  Titans. 

For  Apollo  with  the  bow  cf.  the  well-known  Homeric  epi- 
thets  applied  to  him,  ^/carTj/SoXoj,  /i£Xi;t6to^os,  and  in  Latin  Arci- 
tenens:  the  famous  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  at  Rome 
represents  him  as  the  ideai  of  manly  beauty. 

61.  lavlt]    Cf.  2.  3.  18n.    8olut08  =  'flowing.' 

62.  Lyciae]  The  connection  between  Apollo  and  Lycia  we 
do  not  kuow:  perhaps  it  was  due  to  a  supposed  connec- 
tion  between  Lycia  and  liuc:  the  epithet  \vk€ios  apphed  to 
ApoUo  in  Greek  is  variously  explained  as  'Lycian,'  'hght- 
giving'  or  'wolf-slaying,'  v.  Lidd.  and  Scott,  s.  v. 

Anyhow  we  know  that  Apollo  had  a  temple  at  Patara  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia  where  he  used  to  deUver  oracles  in  winter. 

63.  natalem  silvam]  on  Mt  Cyuthus  in  Delos.  See  Class. 
Dict.  s.  V.  Leto. 


oo.    vls  conslli    1    «Q*»«^  L-L. 
own  weight:   strength  sel  c ^«1^^^°^ '"'^8?«°' f^"»  by  its 
more,mdmore:  but  they  abhor  ^^1 ,    **  ^?^  «J«>  «crease 
busy  witb  all  impiety.'  "°°8  ^^°^  thoughts  are 

defcat  of  the  giants  and  are  also  fnr^h**  ^u^'""'^  &<"»  the 

^  .^e  mS  ^^^^  „TZ:TL!"''''''  ■="»'  "««■"'ion 

onhe'spStk^  Wana.'""'  *^"°°  *""  '""°™«  «»  tbe  assailant 
73.    Iniecta    1    *Pi]o/i      v, 

s„r-  '"-'«'p4  ar  trtKs^?  s^e 

P-ed  ^TVot7'^^'^'l'n^-  'Tl.egiantswere 
"oantain  pUed  npoTlhrm  the  !?''"• ''°"'  *"<*  '^^"  ^ldt 
«mUar  mountains  was  Zp„tVl"T^°*'"«  «'  Etna  and 
Planted  at  their  base  and^M  •  ^  ^  ^"^  '»  'l>e  fire  thus 
"■^gsof  thegiantt'  ^  '^'"  '"P""»»  '«  «>«  agonSed 

"SdZ^"^'^-  ^- "'^«  n.  "■«  '^^  "''-  "  was 

H  «t^jri  "faTS  »"^  %  ^'"-  after  a^, 
^  ium  on  account  of  his  n  Ja^  ^'  profligacy,-  i.e.  assigned 

«dforth^tMsl'':?';;::;?™,^» 

*•  "•  27,  aliud  e,t  amatoreTeZ'  aliu/       ^'  ^'  ^^-  <^'<=-  Tusc 
.    treceataelie  anv  in,)oB  -f   •"""'' '"^'"«'». 
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It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and  I  think  with  sound  reason, 
that  the  mythological  instances  selected  by  Horace  in  these 
concluding  stanzaa  are  selected  with  a  definite  purpose :  they 
are  all  instances  of  those  whom  lust  has  ruined— t«ntotar 
Orion,  incontinens  Tityos,  amator  Pirithous.  Considering  to 
whom  the  Ode  is  addressed  and  whose  victories  are  bemg 
described,  there  can  be  little  doubt  who  the  fallen  foe  hinted 
at  is,— the  Roman  Antony  who  had  perished  in  the  meshes  of 
Cieopatra.  For  similar  eloquent  omissions  of  his  name  cf. 
1.  37  Int.,  3.  8.  18  n. 

ODE  V. 

*  Jove  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  Angnstus  is  his  vicegerent 

on  earth,  as  shaU  be  manifest,  when  he  has  added  Britain  and 

Parthia  to  his  empire.    And  yet  (though  Rome's  fortune  and 

Rome's  future  are  thus  assured)  could  the  soldiers  of  Crassus 

condescend  to  purchase  their  lives  by  repudiatmg  their  religion 

and  their  race  and  accepting  the  life  of  barbarians?    It  was 

such  a  decay  of  the  true  spirit  of  national  honour  that  Regnlus 

foresaw  and  feared  when  he  refused  assent  to  dishonourable 

terms,  as  involving  a  precedent  which  would  be  fatal  to  ages 

yet  unbom.    •'No,"  he  said,  "let  those  who  surrendered  ^n^ 

nnpitied.    Why  should  you  seek  to  recover  such  men?   Oncf 

cowards  they  wiU  be  always  so.    Think  how  they  have  given 

glory  to  Carthage  and  brought  Italy  low  even  to  the  dust^ 

And  then  without  one  kiss  to  wife  or  child  as  one  disgniced. 

without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  ground  untU  he  had  con^ 

firmed  the  wavering  senate  in  their  stern  resolve.  he  hastened 

back  to  exUe,  to  torture  and  to  death.' 

For  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  &c.  see  1.  2.  22  n. 

1.    caelo]  with  regnare  in  opposition  to  praesens  divu». 

3.    adiectis]  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fut^re 
habehitur  as  =  not  'since  they  have  been,'  but  'when  tnej 

shall  have  been  added.'  ,.      ^  v,o/i  mafifi 

For  the  Britanni  cf.  1.  36.  29  n.    Juhus  Caesar  had  made 
raids  into  Britain  b.c.  55  and  54,  but  it  was  not  really  subja 
gated  until  the  reign  of  Claudms,  a.d.  43. 
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P.^.*^^''"'"^    ^«"«»J    S-    note  on  1.  2.   22.  ,„,,, 

barbarianr    It~  lT:^Zt''St'  T^"^''-  '"'^  ^- 
>uge  barbara  as  an  ablatWe  absotoi^  Zf^T'  '°  ^^^^  "»" 

=  theCuria  Hostufa  wSejL!!!™™; /""■«•  «riP^ally 
for  the  senate  iteelf  (of  2.  1  Uc^°T  ,^'"  ^««««•"ly.  is  used 
meat,oned  as  a  tjT«'of  liomin'irt«utonl"""''*'^'='' "  ^*'« 

Th/Mafsf^e^-^o^^LbfariS  thl  r"'"^"''-'  -"-''«o-- 
and  for  the  famoJs  Sc  W^r  see  3  1T1T  ^i^'  ^»-  W. 
a ^epartiaUt. ,oins  ^i Zt  ^. ^£,  4~^ 

"neilium.  ^    "•    '^"'^  «eems  to  have  known  a  nom 

Cnia"''  ^'■'"°'"™  ^'^  «1^«-.  cf.  Virgn's  famons  line 

^~  rerun,  dominos  gentem,ue  togatam. 
^^^^^^t^^l^rX^i^:^::'^^^  '0  'be  famous  fire 

!?  rains.    -love  is  •  pnt  lor    nt",  *'"',  *=  '^"«^'  these  were 

^^  -^ « oftn^^^sL^.  k\  s: 

13.    Hoc]    See  Introduction  to  Ode. 

^i  t  eSr^^^  r  ^l^Tent"^^^^^^  ^^?.  ^*-^  *«  the 
not  allowed  to  perish  unpitied!'         '        ^  '^^^'''^  ^^^*^  ^ere 

21-^2 
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The  phrasG  pemiciem  trahentis  is  remarkable :  bnt  siuce 
traho  =  'to  draw,'  'drag  out,'  'extend,'  a  person  may  be  said 
•  from  a  precedent  to  drag  out  or  extend  rum  mto  the  future, 
who  describes  or  foreseea  ruin  so  extending  from  a  precedent 
into  the  future.  So  PlUss  rendcrs  voraussichtlichhineintrug, 
Nauck  trahi  dicentis.  The  emeudation  trahenti  is  temptmg 
but  clearly  wrong,  for  trahentis  is  necessary  ae  a  parallel  to 
dissentientis  :  Regulus  objects  on  two  grounds,  (1)  he  disagrees 
with  the  actual  terms  as  disgraceful,  (2)  he  foresees  that  the 
precedent  involved  is  ruinous. 

17.  8i  nou  .  pubes]  These  words  explain  exemplo :  the  pre- 
cedent  would  arise  4f,  &c.'  For  the  lengthening  of  the  tinal 
syUable  in  periret,  cf.  1.  3.  36  u.  perirent  is  an  obvious  correc- 
tion  and  doubtful  grammar. 

Pluss  argues  strongly  that  the  doom  of  the  'captive  yonth 
was  not  deixjndent  on  the  decision  of  the  Roman  Senate,  but 
on  that  of  the  Carthaginians  who  might  possibly  treat  them  as 
weU  as  the  Parthians  afterwards  did  the  troops  of  Crassus,  and 
also  that  it  is  the  fate  and  conduct  of  Regulus  which  are  the 
main  point  on  which  Horace  is  dweUing.     He  theiefore  puts  a 
fuU  stop  after  penret,  and  makes  immiserabihs  captivo  pubes 
an  indignant  exclamation,  *  Unpitied  (be)  the  captive  youth . 
the  description  of  Roman  disgrace  which  foUows  givmg  the 
reason  why  there  should  be  no  pity.     The  sense  given  is  excel- 
lent  and  the  ring  of  the  verses  much  improved  by  this  punctua- 
tion,  which  is  very  likely  to  be  right. 

18.    Bigna]  i.e.  Roman  eagles. 

20.  Bine  caede]  'without  bloodshed':  notice  the  biilliant 
antitheses  militibus  sine  caede,  civium  retorta..Mbero,  Y'"J^?^^ 
who  surrendered  without  fighting,  free  Romaus  who  hud  oe- 
come  Carthagiuian  slaves. 

21.  ego...vidl,  vidi  ego]  Notice  the  emphasis  with  which 
fflo  =  'with  my  own  eyes'  is  repeated,  aud  how  ^  repeating 
the  two  words  ego  vidi  the  order  is  carefuUy  changed,  m 
accordance  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  Koman 
poets,  for  a  beautiful  example  of  which  cf.  Ov.  iier.  o. 
29—32,  and  cf.  4.  13.  1,  audivere  Di...Di  audivere. 

23.  portasque  non  clausas]  The  sign  of  security  aud 
peace.    Cf.  A.  P.  199,  apertis  otiaportis. 

et  arva. .  .nostro]  '  The  fields  being  tiUed  our  wamors  had 
devastated.' 


NOTES. 
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but  he  uses  the  worda  in  bitter  ironv   inof  „.  v,    u   j         ,    , ' 

the  counter  for  due  weight  of  gold')  "if *■  he  1.,  '^^  ^™"" 
not  for  the  disgruce  (^'^«-■«mjTsichtafficTany^rate''! 
whTch  r  tS  ISuTSthT"'  ,r'  ^-  P^Tforlt.' 

rpjs  alffxvvrj  /ca/coV.  "*w^w  yap  Tifj.iv  kclI 

^frequently  usod  as  =.to  dje,'  as'is  the  0"«^;^»,^° .«"     ' 

29.    semelj  aTro^,  'once,'  •onceforaU.' 
^  30.    curat...]  «cares  to  be  restored  to  the  derrraflprq  »     ^  * 
noresfiunt  ex  lonis,  peiores  ex  maiis,  says  the  slS     ^''" 

33.    perfldlsj  in  opposition  to  credidit  pf  1  7   ia       ^:, 
mdulum  and  3.  27.  25  doW  credidiiZi    1         -J^  ^*"^*» 
reference  to  the  'Perfidy'  which  wi  hn?,f     '°  '""*  *  ^^^"'^ 
attributed  by  EomS  vSiterT  0  thT  fwV"- '?"  "*'  *'™y» 
in  describin^he  ch^rZ^Vu^mTuS^XT  ^'^^ 

Cf.  f  .^2  "'"^<'"»  "^"««l»] '  With  anns  bound  behind  his  back.' 
^^36.  senslt]  as  usual  of  feeling  anything  painful,  cf.  2.  7. 
29.  t'":'"''""'"''  "^^  o"-^'-  «■"8«-J'  oowardice,  cf.  4.  9. 

«laier:  intensit- is  gfine"d  bri^tiduaUz^lfon:*  °"'  "  "-81« 


f 
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nnde  vitam  sumeret  puts  into  oblique  narration  the  8oldier'8 
thought,  which  would  be  unde  vitam  sumamf  The  answer 
ought  to  have  been  '  By  the  sword.' 

The  words  pa4;em  duello  miscuit  contain  the  same  'mer- 
cantile'  idea  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  notes  on  11.  25, 
27:  the  soldier  forgot  that  in  war  there  should  be  no  ♦making 
of  terms,'  no  '  bargaining,'  no  such  peaceful  methods  of  settle- 
ment. 

38.  dueUo]  This  old  form  of  hellum  is  affected  by  Horace 
here  to  give  a  sor^  of  archaic  dignity  to  the  passage,  cf.  1.  34. 
5  n.  A  similar  transition  of  du  into  6  is  found  m  bis  =  duis,  cf. 
duo,  duplex.    So  too  in  old  Latin  duonus  =  bonus. 

40  altlor  rulnis]  Clearly  not  «loftier  than  the  ruins,' 
but  'towering  higher  by,'  or  'on  the  ruins  of  iiome  cf.  Luc. 
1.  480,  victoque  immanior  hoste,  Eur.  Hipp.  729,  ly  eldjj  /iij  irt 
rois  ifiois  kokois  \  u^ijX^s  elvai. 

41.  fertur]  Here  Regulua'  speech  ends,  and  the  narrative 
recommences:  the  transition  is  made  clear  by  placiug /ertur 
as  tirst  word  of  the  sentence. 

42  ut  capitis  minor]  Horace  after  his  manner  slightly 
alters^to  a  more  poetical  shape  the  technical  legal  phrase  capij^ 
deminutm.  The  word  caput  was  used  to  express  the  full  body 
of  rights  possessed  by  a  Koman  citizen,  viz.  those  of  liberty, 
citizenship  and  family  (libertatis,  civitatis,  familiae):  the  loss 
of  any  of  these,  e.g.  of  Uberty  as  in  the  case  of  Regulus,  in- 
volved  deminutio  capitis.  Beiug  therefore  no  longer  a  tull 
citizen,  Regulus  considered  himself  to  have  forfeited  also  the 
position  of  pater  familias,  or  'head  of  the  household. 

capitis  is  the  so-caUed  genitive  of  respect,  and  is  to  oe 
compared  with  such  phrases  as  militiae  impiger,  integer  vitae, 
teri  studiorum,  &c. 

44.    torvus]  'grunly.* 

45  donec...]  goes  with  posuisse:  he  fixed  his  gaze  grimly 
on  the  grouud  ^until  his  weigbty  words  might  confirm  Uie 
wavering  fathers  with  counsel  such  as  never  before  was  given  . 
after  that  he  recovered  his  Roman  calmness  as  described  m 

'   n^ret  and  properaret  are  both  subj .  because  donec  indicates 
not  merely  time  but  also  the  end  Reguius  aimed  at. 
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to  an 


46.    auctor  ( =  qui  auget)  is  used  of  one  who  '  gi^^s  strength ' 
anything,  hence  frequently  the  'author,'  'origmator,    sup 


POS.SS.  au.toriU..  that  l^s  ?StS  Tij2  ^'^,  « 

judgment,-  Kegulus  as  beiVif  i^w      '^"  *"*'"*  '*■'>  ^eclare  his 

•had  «t  no  othe7tizne  ^^iv^  crjeHZ^  '^^'  ^»"'"» 
hi8  degradation.    Such  a^  «^1..^^    '       "'  ^^"^  recaUing 
the  weight  thrown  on  oZill^^'""  r""']»"  «condite: 
of  this  bold  and  powerfT,/»ni!  •     ^?''  """*  "i«  meaning 
but  critical  and  lcCed  rLats  l'd  f«  «b^cure  to  an| 
.    of  the  Btanza  seems  to  b^  to  nortrl  ,l"^v"''.*''°'«  P"P°rt 
rather  than  his  dcCTadat^n  ?■.!      f^  ^^  ^^^^^  of  Kegulus 
therefore,  'with  ct^nseVsuch Ts  ne^er°h  r*^»-    ^  ^''"«late 
explain  the  words  as  referrW  to  th^  n„  ^'"1  "^^  «"^''•'  a°d 
the  counsel  with  which  E^iln»      '"'^«''edented  nobility  of 
death.  "''  «egulus  counseUed  his  own  certain 

he  .tast:fr-fe^^:^],^«~-    ^-i--^'.   emphatic: 
«•    atqul]    Cf.  1.  23.  9  n. 
60.    nonauter]    To  be  taken  with  jt«m  „•,  l.  53 

matters,  the  old  lioman  8ri8T™.r»if  ,f  *'  ^'^««»"7  on    legal 
;»«:  this  he  would  T  atXre  «L^    P  Tf''»  '^»'  '«'^» 
t«  seek  the  repose  of  his  coM^'estates  ^"  """''*  ^  ^^ 

a/distt^l^^/ee '^^'''rZ''^  ^'T^^  *»  «-e  reality 

I^e^Hcal  en.pfasL'S;  ?4'  m^f p^o^;*  —  ^.^^ 
»'.om'se^c'ar.°"  """'"^  '-"^^"  "y  Pi-Unthus,  for 
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♦  The  sins  of  the  fathers  will  be  visited  upon  the  childieu 
until  the  crumbUng  temples  of  the  gods  are  restored :  to  reve- 
rence  for  the  gode  we  owe  the  rise  of  our  empire,  to  our  neglect 
of  them  we  shaU  owe  its  ruin;  let  the  defeats  we  have  abready 
suffered  be  a  warning  to  us.  Moreover  immorality,  like  a  risiug 
flood,  has  overspread  the  nation  and  sapped  the  foundations  of 
that  simple  household  Ufe  in  which  were  reared  the  early  sol- 
diers  of  Rome.    Alas,  so  we  move  from  bad  to  worse.' 

The  Ode  commemorates  two  portions  of  the  domestio  poHcy 

of  Augustus,  (1)   The  restoration  of  many  decayed  temples 

^         (Virgil  says  300,  Aen.  IS^.  716,  rmxima  tercentum  totam  deluhra 

per  ''urbem)  as  a  visible  sign  of  his  desire  to  restore  the  old 

customs  and  observances  of  Rome,  cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  2.  63,  where 

he  addresses  him  as  templorum  positor,  templorum  sancte  re- 

po8t<yr;  (2)  The  introduction  of  several  measures  intended  to 

check  the  continual  decrease  in  the  number  of  regular  mar- 

riages  which  was  due  partly  to  the  decay  of  reUgious  feeling 

and  a  consequent  looseness  of  morals,  partly  to  the  increased 

cost  of  Uving  and  the  more  luxurious  habits  of  society— causes 

which  always  rapidly  diminish  the  number  of  marriages  in 

a  community  and  which  legislation  faUs  to  obviate.     See  Dict. 

Ant.  Lex  lulia  Papia  et  Poppaea,  and  cf.   3.   24  and  4.  5. 

21 25.     For  the  whole  subject  see  Merivale,  c.  33. 

1  deUcta...]    OrelU  quotes  in  iUustration  a  fragment  of 
Euripides  {rh  njv  t€k6vtwv  a<t>dMaT   els  rovs  iKyovovs  \  ol  deoi 
Tp4irov<xi),  which  seems  to  reproduce  the  very  words  of  Exod 
20.  5,  'I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visitmg  tne 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.' 

2  Eomanel  So  too  the  singular  is  found  in  the  famous 
Une  of  VirgU,  Aen.  6.  852,  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romaiu, 
memento. 

3.  labenteal  'mouldering':  laU,  «to  sUp,'  'gUde,'  'fall 
awav,'  is  admirably  used  of  the  sure  but  sUent  process  of  decay. 
Notice  the  diflerent  quantity  and  meaning  of  lahantes  m  d.n.  «• 


NOTES.  32g 

latum  reoet  aequu.  orbem,  and^  n   on  3   ]  \  ^^'  "' ''  ""''"^ 
te  2nlnorem  caHb  — «/i^^*  ,*       "•  ■•■•  *>• 

thjself  as  owing^^ISjTent  toT'^'^^'''^<'"'>^fe"°'-.'  'betare 

6.    hiiic]  'from  this  '  i  o    *  t. 

il  a.  ""*  «^"on  of  pnncipium  see  4.  i. 

8.    Hesperlae]  'the  land  of  the  West  •  J  .   n  i 

been  eiplained  of "JhneLJ^f" r ''"^ '  '^*''^»''  ^"^  always 
L.  Decidius  Saxa,  the  lieutenlnt  of  !„?"'  "•*=•  ^^  «'«>  'hat  of 
the  son  of  Orode«  king  of  iChia  ^f^'  ^■''-  ?*  ^^  ^^««'"s 
defeated  Crassus  is  ealled  Surcnas  n^t^f  «™"«'^«ver  who 
jetms  to  be  no  reference  here  to  rf„.  "°°a«se8,  and  there 
fourth  edition  Mommsei^s  explanadnn  ?'"  '"  "'*'  '"  OrelU-s 
«ulers  that  the  first  defeat?s  thaf  ^  n  '  T"^^^'^-  «<=  <='"'■ 
^cond  that  in  whieh  two    Lons  of  An  '^''?*  «"^  the 

Statianus  were  cut  to  pieces  t  c  L     w   T^  ""'^^'  OPPi"» 
commanded  the  Parthians  on  .i',!',-        •      ^*"  "°'  know  who 

■n  the  ne.t  jear  a  ^s  inguiSfed'^'^'^^'.''''' "« '''^''- 'h»' 
Monaesee  deserted  to  Antony  Parthian  geueral  called 

For\t  v"erSin'^?:r,r:}.;''r3%7f«'l  our  unblest  assaults.' 

.%7efurfflr'frjr'^'tt'  ^s'^  ftt  "^  "^'-'e^ 
therefore  spoken  of  as  ')ackin„  „  j  '  ""'"«>  '«''"«h  are 
Those  who  consider  that  there  U  al  «1  '"''P"^"^''  '''"West.' 
'0  Ihe  evil  omens  whioh  attpnL!?^  aUusion  to  Crassus  refer 
»'  figs  (cauneae)  who  as  the  W^"  '^''P»''*"^,  e.g.  the  4.!ler 
«-7-«  caunea.  (lcav°e  n" e'a'sl  '^Z  C^^-^o'"'^^-  ''«p" 

mdet.  ItliterallyTers^.be^".  ,'"  '^!  "=''•  '•  ^L  "oc^ 
Horace  almost  seems  to  ha™  sewL ,  *"  ''^'i'"' "8**". '  and 
Portmy  the  grin  of  satisfL«rwTth  whlh  T'?  "^'"^  «'"'«W 

« warrs-L^,t^  i|!  -r  Sr-r "  ^  *« 

"«  aaya  of  Manus  and  SyUa  had 
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•seized  on»  (cf.  occupatam)  Rome  and  made  it  their  prey,  but 
especiaUy  to  the  final  struggle  between  Octavian  and  Antony. 
which  was  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Actium.  b.  c.  31.  paerui 
goes  with  delevit. 

14  delevlt  Urbem  Dacus]  Notice  the  effective  juxta- 
positiin  of  Urbem  and  Dacus.  delevit  is  the  strongest  word 
Horace  could  have  selected,  the  word  used  by  Cato  the  censor. 
with  reference  to  Rome'8  greatest  rival,  delenda  estKarthago. 
Dacian  bowmen  served  under  Antony  at  Actium  Aethiops  refers 
to  the  Egyptian  troops  who  manned  the  lieet  of  Cleopatra. 

17  fecunda  .]  ♦generations  prolific  in  guilt  first  defiled 
wedlock  and  the  family  and  homes :  from  this  Bource  did 
disaster's  growing  flood  o^erspread  our  name  and  nation. 

culpae  is  the  gen.  after  fecunda,  which  impUes  abundance. 
Cf  3.  11.  2r,,  inane  lymphae,  3.  30.  11,  pauper  aquae,  4.  4  d8, 
ferax  frondis,  4.  6.  3y,  prosperam  frugum,  4.  8.  5,  diva 
artium. 

18.  prlmum  forms  the  liuk  between  this  and  the  previous 
stanza :  '  the  origin  of  aU  was,  Ac' 

inquinavere]  derived  from  in  and  coenum  (pronounced 
koinum),  'mud,'  =  'to  cover  with  mud,'  'defile.' 

20  patriam  populumque]  found  also  in  Ovid  and  Juvenal, 
the  combination  bemg  obviously  a  favourite  one,  owmg  to  its 
Bonorous  character. 

21.  motus  lonlcos]  'dances,'  snch  as  would  be  in  Jf  o^ 
among  the  luxurious  iuhabitimts  of  Asia  Minor.  With  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  dancing  was  an  accompUsliment  rareiy 
practised  except  by  slave  girls  who  exhibited  their  skiU  for  lnre 
at  banquets  and  the  Uke. 

22  flngltur  artibus]  'is  instructed  in  accompUshments': 
artes  'refers  to  the  various  arti^iciai  attitudes  and  gestures 
which  one  who  leamB  dancmg  must  study.  Many  Mbb.  nave 
artubus.  . 

23.  lam  nunc]  'even  now,'  i.e.  while  stiU  unmamed  m 
oppositiou  to  mux,  L  25.  'Even  now  too  she  dreams  of  un- 
haUowed  amours  from  the  bottom  of  her  souL 

24.  de  tenero  ungui  (cf.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  6.2,  prae'[l%^^l 
qui  mihi  a  teneris,  ut  Graeci  dicunt,  unguiculis  escogmtu^i^ 
l  translation  of  the  Greek  phrase  e^  dxaXuiv  dyvxu^"^  which 
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ofthebody,'oraBwe4v  .fromfh  T  ^^f,^o«t  sensitive  part 

the  base  of  thenln^^i',,^''^^^^^^^ 

sensitive  and  susceptibTe  to  feeC^'  *^"  ^^'^  ^^^S  peculiarly 

herhuBbanS.''^'  ''''''''^    Litote's='with  the  fuU  privity  of 

incotistfnf  rili  f  32  tt  U«^  ^^^^^^^^'  -^-^  - 

the  word,  qui  ali^iZ,o^^^^^ 

•a  broker.'  'a  merchantT  ^uaestuariae  praeponitur- 

wholyedX'^^::!^^'^-^  ^'^^  P-^-*«  «  the  youth 
84.     aequorj    For  the  victory  referred  to  cf.  2.  12.  2  n 

alterflion^^nrorr^^^^i  ^^Z-  K  ^  f  ^^*  P^etical 
was  king  of  Macedonia^^  c  223  tsll^^flS'  '^'  ^'^^'  «e 
L.  Scipio  at  Magnesia  b.c  190      ^      ^  ^""^  ""^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^y 

of  HannK^t.Tr  2"^^^^-  ''^  *^^  «*--^-<i  epithet 
«  and  he  wa^-finL- dete^^^^^^^^      ,£  -.; 

to  ^^osePriZeT:^^^^^^  Horace  refers 

eontinuaUy  dep^Ior^t;t«^^^^  the  empTe 

-d^.  si^pt^^^^^^^^^^  ^Cm  -  ^  ^^  of  a 

^^^";^^^<^l^<^eetrei^^^^^^  H  caUs  them 

-tt'Btd"dI^r-^  '"^  ^'^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^«t«  ^ewn  at  a  Jter. 

t^e^t^&^^  them.^^ttuSt  rj;;^  ^, 

wardTe^enl^gT*^    ^''"''  ""'''  ^ovXvrS.Se  H.  16.  779  =  .to- 
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44.    agens  atoeunte]    Oxymoron. 

45  danmosa]  After  presenting  in  the  main  portion  of  the 
Odeapicture— notunlike  the  pictures  Hogarth  haspamted— of 
'what  life  was  at  Kome,  the  poet  has  in  U.  33-42  pamted  a 
Bketch,  half  historical  half  idylhc,  of  what  hfe  hadbeen  and 
Btill  might  be.  But  now  hia  reasou  overpowers  his  hopes: 
ead  reality  recurs  to  him  and  wams  him  that  such  visions  of 
the  future  are  but  dreams.  Harshly  thrown  forward  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stanza  the  word  damnosa,  as  Pluss 
remarks,  •  klingt  %cie  ein  Sevfzer.*  ^        , ,,     , 

The  pessimist  theory  of  the  degeneration  of  the  human  race 
was  embodied  in  the  popular  stories  of  the  four  ages  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  brass,  but  has  been  happily  anuiliilated  by 
scientific  study  of  the  history  of  maukind. 

46     aetas  ..]  Notice  the  masterly  brevity  of  expression 
these  iast  three  hnes  m  eleven  words  describing  the  downward 
progress  of  four  generations. 

peior  avla]  'worse  than  that  o/ onr  grandsires.'  Neither 
Latin  nor  Greek  can  use  a  prononn  as  Uhat'  is  used  m  the 
above  phrase:  they  must  therefore  say  «the  age  of  our  fathers 
worse  than  the  age  of  our  grandsires,'  or  take  a  short  cut 
lcompendium,  whence  the  phrase  comparatio  compendiana  ap- 
plied  to  the  idiom)  and  say  '  worsc  than  our  graudsires.  i^or 
the  comparatio  compendiaria  cf.  2.  6.  14  n. 
47.    daturos]  'about  to  produce.' 


ODE  VIL 

♦  Why  weep,  Asterie,  for  your  absent  lover  ?  He  is  faithful. 
and  though  compelled  by  storms  to  winter  at  Oricum,  will  be 
back  with  8pring's  earliest  Zephyr.  It  is  for  you  he  sighs  all 
night,  and,  though  his  hostess  sends  to  tell  him  how  she 
adores  him  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  scom  such  offers,  be 
pays  no  more  heed  than  a  rock,  unmoved  to  this  hour.  Only, 
Asterie,  be  careful  yourself,  and  do  not  grow  too  fond  of  that 
peerless  cavalier  Enipeus :  when  he  sings  his  doleful  ditties 
beneath  your  window  don't  look  out,  and  when  he  calls  you 
cruel,  be  so.' 
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1.    oindldl]  «bright,»  'cloudless'    Cf    1    7   i/;      » 
obscuro  deterqet  nubila  caeln  I  »n^^.\r  /         ;  "*  ^^'  ^^^^^*  «* 
'white'  is  explained  by  Se  wL^«^  V  1"^^  *^^  ^P^*^^* 

because^itswVawaylSecZds.^^'^    ^"'''•'  ''  ^  *^^^«' 

Cf.  luc^^l"  n\nf bT^I  f;^  '''  '^'  ^^^bi^^ers  of  spring. 
ante  \  pennatLTramur^^^^^^^^^^        ^^«^  ^^  ^eru  praenLi^ 
For  Favonii,  Thyna,  &c.  s^  l/l.  13  n. 

vessd  tmd^^o^BiLnk^'Forl?r^^^^       ^^  *  merchant 
8.  V.  Bithyni."^  «'^atum  =  4nriched.'  ^^'"  """  ^^*^^'   ^^^^' 

hJkie^^'^    """'"  '"^'  ^^"^  ^^  t^e  genitive.     Virg.  G.  1.  208 

tiuttWhe?Lg^^^i^^^^  P-P-  name 

Horace  passes  with   perf^f  Z^t  ^^^^^/^P^atic  pronoun  ille 
Asterie  is  doing  to  wharOyges  is  doLg        '^''''''    ^°^   ^^^* 
Orlcnmj    A  port  of  Epirus  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic. 

Jove  wasSd  aJaXteilSfon^'^^  "'If  ^^^^^^  *^«  -^ant 
tbe  end  of  SeptemLrand  a^P^^^^^^^^^^^  «Jar«:  .  It  rises  at 

^eatherwas  considered  to  have  sef  n  If  ^*«."«^°g  «tormy 
lor  the  winter.    Cf  4    5  11  n  navigation  ceased 

jet.''  «oSLf  qoveSct'   " ''  '''•«"«'y  adversative,  = 'and 
'^'^'i-'^n^i-liib7Z.^^V    ^0«,««'".  and,   poor 

«IH>rting  (i.e.  to  him,frleT?he,7,T;ff  •'-'',  ff'  *  messenger, 
Md,  poor  lady  is  in  lAv«  iS  S     l'  °'  '•  "^  "^»'  Chloe  sighs 

to  me  an  insoluble  proMem  a  J  °^r°*  f  '""='"  »  ««"tence  is 
jiDfng  suoh  a  sentenw  as  thkt  ?n  n  ?f ?  ^  «"Plained  by  ad. 
Wj  sajs,  address  nne/lover  Z"?,  "^™-  ^-  ^'  ^«''  ^^'^'^  " 
»«s  thy  flame,-  which  is  peSlv  s^nr  '^"''  ""'""•  '^^^  I 
'"e  P.ural  i,,^  .„„„  JS^^^^    OrhTottrTant 


«i^-j-  ■«■y;i»i^jjgj*;<a)jg^^ 
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by  translating  ignes  ♦passion'  (as  in  1.  13.  8,  1.  27.  IG)  all 
is  at  once  simple.  The  nuntius  does  not  indeed  use  the  woid 
tuis  to  Gyges;  he  would  use  some  intense  adjective  instead, 
e.g.  *warmest':  but  Horace  in  reporting  to  Asterie  what  the 
nuntius  says,  knowing  that  no  adjcctive  could  so  forcibly 
appeal  to  Asterie  as  a  personal  one,  substitutes  tuis — 'Re- 
member,'  he  says,  *Asterie,  that  Chloe'8  messenger  says  she 
sighs  for  him,  has  a  passion  for  him — like  yours.' 

13.  ut...lmpulerit]  dependent  on  refert,  to  which  the  nom. 
is  nuntius.  perjida  credulum :  for  the  same  antithesis  cf.  3.  6. 
33  n. ;  for  antithesis  intensified  by  juxtaposition  cf.  2.  4.  6  n. 

14.  nlinls  casto]  *too  chaste,'  not  in  reality  but  as  tlie 
messenger  would  persuade  Gyges,  For  the  story  see  Class. 
Dict.  s.  V.  Bellerophon. 

17.  datum  Pelea  Tartaro]  *Peleu8  almost  given  over  to 
death.'  PelSd^UrjXid,  For  the  story  see  Class.  Dict.  s.v. 
Peleus  or  Acastus. 

18.  Magnessam]  Ma^m)?,  fem.  "Mdyvriffffa,  a  dweller  at 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly.  dum  fugit  abstinens  =  *y>hile  he 
soberly  shunned':  for  dum  cf.  1.  10.  11  n. 

19.  et  peccare...]  •and  cunningly  brings  forward  stories 
that  guide  to  guilt.' 

20.  Mstorlas]  'stories,'  cf.  2.  12.  10  n.  movet  is  accurately 
used  of  'Btirring  up'  or  'bringing  to  light'  anything  which  was 
forgotten  or  unknown,  e.g.  Virg.  Aen.  1.  262,  fatorum  arcana 
movebo.  mon^t  =  *reminds  him  oV  has  the  preponderance  of 
MS.  authority. 

21.  fnistra]  See  3. 13.  6.  Icari  is  either  the  gen.  of  Icanis, 
or,  as  Orelli  takes  it,  the  contracted  gen.  of  Icarium  =  Icariuni 
pelagus.  The  former  seems  much  more  natural,  and  'rocks  of 
Icarus'  seems  a  very  obvious  way  of  describing  'rocks  in  tbe 
Icarian  sea.' 

22.  adhuc]  'to  this  hour,'  not,  as  hactenus  would,  implying 
any  doubt  of  his  continuing  so.    Wickham. 

integer  expresses  that  he  was  'untouched  by'  or  'proof 
against  all  blandishments.'    Cf.  2.  4.  22  n. 

at  tibi]    Notice  the  emphasis. 

23.  Enipeus]  The  Enipeus  is  a  river  in  Thessaly,  but  here, 
as  Nauck  points  out,  the  word  is  connected  with  iyiirTu,  ivirr}, 
and  80=  'the  reprover,'  cf.  vocanti  duram  below. 


24.    plus  iuBto  placeat]  'find  more  favour  than  is  fair.' 

26.  conBplciturJ  'attracts  the  gaze'  (is  the  cynosure  of 
eveiyeje):  compicio  is  used  when  the  gaze  is  concentrated  on 
anythmg :  it  imphes  merit  in  the  object.  Hence  conspiciendus 
frequently  =  'beautiful,'  'distiDguished.'     See  Dict.  s.  v. 

gramine  Martlo]    On  fine  aftemoons  the  sunny  expanse  of 

the  Campus  Martms  {apncum  Campum  1.  8.  3)  was  the  regular 

resort  of  aU  who  desired  exercise,  which  generally  ended  with 

a  Bwim  down  the  Tuscan  stream.'    See  next  line,  and  also 

30.  Bubcantu]'8oona8youhearthestrain.'  sub  m^c&tes 
close  succession ;  she  looks  out  directly  after  hearing.    Cf  Caes 

^  M:  fkHTuX/"-^"'"'"  militesoppidum  irrumpereni] 

Wickham  however  says  sub  =  ^^i  the  sound  of.'    Cf.  Soph. 

U.  ni,  x^XK-n,  vral  <7d\Tt77os  ^^av.     So   too,  vir    auXov,  M 


ODE  vni. 

Horace  represents  himself  as  entertaining  Maecenas  'Tou 
ask  me  why  I,  a  bachelor,  keep  festival  on  the  kalends  of  March 
for  with  all  your  lore,  Maecenas,  you  are  at  a  loss  on  this  point! 
Ihe  fact  18  I  made  a  vow  to  keep  to-day  as  an  annual  holiday 
for  it  was  on  this  day  that  I  narrowly  escaped  being  kiUed! 
And  80,  Maecenas,  drink  a  cup  in  honour  of  my  safety  and 
forget  for  a  while  the  cares  of  govemment :  weU  may  you  do  so 
for  on  aU  sides  the  political  horizon  is  free  from  siguB  of 
aanger  and  aU  our  foes  are  vanquished.' 

The  date  of  the  Ode  is  approximately  fixed  by  the  aUusions 
contamed  in  it  as  b.  c.  30  or  29.     See  notes. 

1.  .quid  agam...quid  velint]    Oblique  interrogation  de 
pendent  on  mtraris,  which  is  the  main  sentence.      ^ 

hononr  n^'?'''"^"^'-*  ^^'*^?^  celebrated  by  married  women  in 
honour  of  Juno  Lucma,  took  place  on  the  tirst  of  March  which 
therefore  seemed  a  singular  day  for  a  bachelor  to  be  obs^rv^g 
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2  velint]  sc.  «i6i  =  *mean.'  Cf.  Cic.  2  Verr.  2.  61.  150, 
quidilUie  sibi  statuae  inauratae  voluntf  'what  is  the  meanmg 
of  those  gilded  statues?' 

8.  in  caesplto  vivo]  *on  Uving  turf,'  Le.  on  an  altar  of 
fresh-cut  turf,  cf.  1.  19.  13  n. 

5  dofte  ]  *0  Maecenas,  learned  in  the  lore  of  either 
tongie,'  i.e.  for  all  your  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  folk- 
lore,  yiu  cannot  find  any  tale,  or  story,  or  legeud  which  could 
account  for  my  treating  to-day  as  a  festival. 

Bermones^old  tales.  handed  down  chiefly  by  word  of 
mouth  in  conucction  with  popular  customs  and  holidays. 
The  wird  is  clearly  distinguished  from  linguae  and  therefore 
the  rendering  'learned  in  the  speeeh  of  either  tongue  must  be 
wrong,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  explam  the  plural 
semwrles  and  is  an  unmeaning  compliment. 

utriusque  Unguae]  so  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  1.  1,  ut  par  sis  in 
utriusque  orationis  jacultate :  the  Romans  habitually  read  and 
used  Greek,  but  ignored  other  languages  :  hence  Horaee  8 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear  when  he  speaks  of  'either  tongue. 

6.  album  Llbero  caprum]  The  'goat'  was  sacrificed  to 
Bacchus  because  it  does  great  damage  to  vmeyards.  131acK 
victims  were  offered  to  the  gods  below,  white  ones  to  the  gods 

*  ^Bacchus  is  frequently  represented  as  the  special  patron  and 
protector  of  poets,  cf.  2.  19.  6  n. 

7.  prope  funeratus]    see    2.   13   Int.    funeratm    should 
'  mean  'buried,'  but  clearly  here  means  •kiUed,'  'made  ready  for 

burial.' 

1 0     corticem    1 '  shaU  remove  the  cork  fastened  down  with 
rt>sin  from  aT^that  was  (first)  taught  to  drink  the  smoke  m 

''^^SS^^^^  keeping  was  drawn  off  fr.m  the^^jj- 
or  cask  into  the  amphora  (see  Dict.  Arit.).  corked  and  se,ded 
(corticem  adstrictum  pice,  cf.  cmditum  levi  1.  20-  3).  lat,eue 
Uh  its  own  name  and  that  of  the  consuls  of  the  y§ar  ana 
then,  if  early  maturity  was  desired,  placed  m  the  (^P^^Zh 
Si7X7;-whence  our  modern  'bodega'),  an  t.i,j.er  room  wh.c^ 
receiv^d  a  good  deal  of  warmth  and  «moke  from  thej^a^^ 
fumaces.  Cf.  3.  21.  7,  where  Horace  says  to  a  jar  descenae, 
i.e.  from  the  apotheca. 
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doing  the  four.year-old  rosi^'^»;  T^e^Ttt  Z  ""'  ""• 
handlU.'™'""'"*^  ''°'"  •^'^  '«'>  ^'-'-  '»">e0.mg  with  two 

h.Hiretprri=  W5.t^t^;.r'  ^*-^^  - ' 

12.    Tullo]  L.  Volcatius  TuUus  was  consnl  b  n  ra  *i, 
before  Horace'8  birth    cf    q     „,    ^   ^^^^^  »•  o- 66,  the  year 

Manlio...testa,  and  3.  14  18  whtrl  L  ^  ""?  ""  r^"^""*  ^^^"^ 
memorem  dueUi,  the  Marsic  war  hn^-  ^}'  ^^  '^«^"^  ^«^ 
Wine  seems  to'have  ten  keTfor  Zif  !f  ^^^"^-  ^•^*  ««• 
periods ;  Martial  aUudea  to  npnSf  ^^t^-  ^?^  ^^^^  incredible 

holding  a  eertoin  Zlm^t  and  n^ed  in^-''- ''  '.'"?"7  »  ^^^^ 
generaUy='a  cud  'F^th^.      !    m  rmxing;  it  is  here  used 

3.1!*.  9note*T^«J?/^^:ari^-X°'  """"  ""^'''  ^" 
i^^}    CiTiTd  '"""^  "^  ""*  °'*^P'^»«  '''°'«™»  t°  the 

•domestie,-  'intemal.>  bTopT^  te'?^^,,^^  f"?"^«  to 
govemment.  By  girtna  thir.^.i  ."^"a^y.  'external' 
civiU,  they  mX  i^  l^V:  .i,,P*°.'*'  *"'*  contrasted  sense  to 
thonght  b^tw"n  tWs  ^^,11"^  '?  ,^  '^«  oonnection  o? 

■/or\efore  orMjJTbnmetnrofX^  aS?""  '"''  ^"PP^^ 
'bout  intemal  Kovermnent  *■«,  .n        ^'  *.°"^®  ^°'"  aiJueties 

vanquiahed-  is  i^ISble  ■Wicth.r-^T*"  'T"  ''"«  '^'^ 
;mifc,=do„„,;^^'3-J^f'^an'  «n  the  other  hand  says 

foUowing  lines  '  an  «tS^o^  the  foreign  questions  in  the 
Aought'  Xio^tf^^^^^t^Tth^t^T  f /"■>°ection  of 
entrnsted  the  cit..7  admin;<.w.      .  •^^«"«tns  had  at  this  time 

«dministratil  to  IgSJSa  ^^  "h^  ^^'^"^'  ^"'^  *«  "«•«""■y 
division:  he  nses  ^^''Cirf''*,^''?  •«  °°^  f  "ding  to  th,^ 

««nse:  'eease,'  he  says  'frm^  thT^,^,-  *  '"''^  ^^  ««"eral 
reasonably  fed  on  bSklf  nf  *i^  •^"'^'f  ^  *  "*'«™an  might 
«  with  the  Smplete  tfctorv  nf  "i'^'  "''^  7°"  '°»y  "«"  do  so 
h»ve  Uttle  lea^ot^rltF  °'  Ansustus'  arms  abroad  you 

ki.defeat^.^ghrhaTe^ven^'.""'''"^  "'  "^'""^  '°  "^«h 
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For  civiUs  cf.  Epist.  1.  1.  16.  mersor  civilibus  undis,  'I 
plunge  into  the  sea  of  poUtics. 

1  ft  Tiaci  CotiflcnlBl  The  Dacian  prince  Cotiso  had  promised 
Wsl^siB^atccT»  and  was  defeated  by  M.  Crassus  b.c. 

doquent  silence  U  pieserved,  1.  37. 

1Q     MBdMl    'Our  foe  the  Mede  Is  engaged  in  cml  BtnTe 
19.    MoauBJ      vur  j»ferf«s  =  'Parthian'    see 

calun>tou9  (on^)  ^^j^^^^^^^^eh  Tiridates  wlio  had  been 
pia^' on  thl^^^  by  AuguBtus,  was  being  attack^b, 
Kes  who  had  been  deposed  fot  h«  tyranny.  cf.  1.  26  In  . 

.X  coes  both  with  luctuo,U  and  dUndet:  its  proxim^y 
to  .vJ««i  w^trihe  sense  of  which  it  only  mterieres.  seems 

ftwkWard. 

ot      -^«Ht  Hisnanae    1    Statilios   Taurus    defeated   the 
21.    servlt  H^«;^«-^^  ^^^^^i  adequately  explams  Uie 

Suriorh^e  •  For  Z  c^^nSJtion  of  Spain  cf.  2.  6.  2  n. 

vetL]  Livy.  28.  12.  remarks  that  Spain  was  the  provmce 
whilh^e  Bomans  entered  first  and  subdued  last. 

23  lam  Bcythae]  'By  now  the  Scythians  with  bow 
unstrung  prepare  to  quit  their  plams. 

24.    campls]    See  2.  9.  23  n. 

nation  suffer  harm.  ,  «-.•«/ffMJt-ctm  sis  priva- 

Orelli  is  clearly  wrong  m  saymg  I^''^?^,- ^fj^the 

K'of%^t  rdirc»-.^»t 

K  simple  knight  and   was  therefore  alwgs  t^^'^J 

jz^L  ^rZo^rouT^waSrf  X .  fe»^- 
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to  a  natural  explanation.  What  Horace  says  is  what  anv  one 
might  say  askmg  a  great  statesman  to  dkiner,  '  Come  and 
fo^^et^or  a  tmie  the  cares  of  state  in  the  enjoym^nt  of  private 

Schtitz  agrees  with  OrelU  saying  that  the  office  of  pra^fecfw* 
urbts  was  never  '  ein  wirklicher  magistratus ' ;  Lehrs  Mdneke 
and  others  are  ^  troubled  by  the  difficulty  that  they  resort  to 
theu-  usual  remedy  of  rejecting  the  stanza.  ^  *'' 

ODE  IX. 
A  dialogue  between  two  lovers,  the  Ist,  3rd,  and  5th  stanzas 
bemg  spoken  by  the  man  (whom  some  editors  a^use  them- 
selves  by  callmg  Horace),  the  others  by  the  lady.    The  Ode 
18  faultless  m  form  and  finish,  and  has  found  hosts  of  trans- 
lators  and  imitators.    It  is  caUed  earmen  amoebaeum  from 
<^lf^<reai,  to  converse  in  dialogue,  cf.  Theoo.  8.  31,  aWa/a 
acK5a :  this  18  the  only  specimen  in  Horace,  but  for  otheiT see 
Virg  Ecl.  3  and  Theoc.  8.    The  rule  is  that  the  second  speaker 
m  the  dialogue  should  reply  to  the  first  in  the  same  nnmber 
of  verses,  and  on  the  eame  or  a  simDar  subject,  and  also  if 
possible  shew  superior  force  and  power  of  expression  or.  as  we 
say,  'cap  what  the  first  speaker  had  said. 

The  Ode  is  best  summarized  by  the  weU-known  line  of 
Terence  And.  3.  3.  23, 

amantium  irae  amoris  integratio  est. 

mtd^nL^  '"°"^  "™'-'    '*"*"'■  <^«=*did  fiing 

*■    Persanun  nge]    The  'Persian  kine'  ia  takpn  «  .» 
«ecepted  type  of  wealth  and  weU-beinK     Cf   i    12   91 
UnuUdi^e.  Ach<umene,,  'the  wealto^of  Ach«m^!!'.  «,Z 

«  the  simple  abl.  of  the  instrument:  in  the  w.nveition^ 

h  n«^lt"? '°™'*  ""^  '«  caUed/amm<z,  ig„U,  'his  fl^e° 
"ence  just  as  you  can  say  ardere  igne='to  be  warm  with 

22—2 
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to»  you  can  Bay  ardere  Lydia  =  ^U>  ^"  ^^'Ll^Vramt 
Wia '  Cf.  below  1.  13,  and  3.  7.  H  n.  So  too  2.  4.  7,  amt 
virgine,  4. 11.  33,  non  alia  cakbo  femina. 

7.    multi  nomlnls]  gen.   of  quaUty;    «of  high  renown.' 
iKa=Rhea  Silvia,  mother  of  Romulus. 

9.    Thressa]  0(4^,  fem.  ep^<ro  or  Opv^rffa, 
10     docta  modos]  *  skilled  in  strains.'    d^ceo  which  m  the 
active*  ilTt^T JcLti.es.  in  the  passive  govems  an  accusa- 
tive  of  the  thing  taught,  cf .  3.  6.  21,  n^tus  d^erx 
citharae  Bclens]  so  sciens  pugnae,  1.  1&.  ^*,  q-  ▼• 
12     anlmae  Buperstiti]    Wickham  rightly  rejects  Orelh'8 

IJ.  ^f^^^^^liZl^-^har  life  '  which  makes  supersttti  un- 
p>xT)lanation  of  animae=  ner  iue,   wuiv-xx  u^»»  ,•*•  i    ic 

frqui^  rmrpronoun  or  other  wd  to  pomt  out  v>hoe  Ufe  is 

^  ''Thirver  speakB  of  CMoe  ae  'his  life'  (anim..)  jnst  «s  she 
spea^Vf°hi;&  darliBg-  (p«.r),  »nd  he  7^  'I  -U  not; 
^'  to  die  if  the  fa^s  wm  Bpare  -^^^- «^J^Sf  V^Sl 
For  the  use  of  aninui  «f-  1-  8-  8,  ^^J^^^^pj^  t^^  has  ammo 
aBiimw  dtmidium  m«ae,  also  2.  17.  &,  aua  iiauuu. 
mi,  mi  animule='my  darling. 

15     blB]    For  this  intensiflcation  see  Introduction  to  Ode. 

18.  dlductosque...]    'and  joins  «^  X^J^etto  '  is^Jbe 
brazen  yoke.'    co,,o,  from  co  and  ago  •  I  bnng  »8^'^«^  ,' 
eiaot  opposite  of  diduco,  from  du  and  duco,   I  leaU  apan. 

lUBO  aeneo]    Cf.  1.  33. 11  n. 

19.  flava]    'golden,'  'golden-haired.»    excutitur^^is  cast 

21  Bldere  pnlclirlor]  Cf.  3. 19. 26,  ptiro  te  simiUm.  Telephe, 
F4.ro  andinHo^  II.  6.  401  the  young  Astyanax  is  evaXir 

/ctos  cuTT^pt  »caX(Ji.  , 

22  tul    Notice  how  Latin  by  simply  bringing  coMws^ 
words  in^  proSiinence  avoids  the  use  of  such  words  as  sed, 

tamen,  contra,  see  3.  20.  9.  ,  *  va  +rftTis- 

toprobo]    This  adjective  in  the  Latin  P<>«ts  mus^t^traB^^ 

lated  ^n  Jcordance  with  the  ^^^^^J^  ^^^^  J^^^nal^^^^^ 
generally  'that  which  exceeds  ordmary  ^^^^i^^IViolent,'  but 
hexe  thiefore  applied  to  the  sea  it  i8  =  'unruly.    vioien  , 
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Virg.  G.  1.  146,  labor  »'»npro6iw  = ' unwearied  work  '  a   l   iia 
Si"  "'""='"'«  Sr^edygoose,-  and  c"1.lf  62.1^ 

dui^^riiJijf Lrra»mp\^;e  'ro-B-^r  *  "^- 

3.  3.  38.  compare  Juno  s  language, 


ODE  X. 

TUs  Ode  is  the  Bupposed  ntterance  of  «  loyer  who  finds  the 
door  firmly  fasten^  in  his  faoe  on  a  wintry  night.     -A  ba' 
barnn,  Lyce,  would  weep  to  expose  me  to  a  night  like  this 
L.sten  how  the  wind  howle  again,  and  see  how  k^n  a^d 
sharp  the  frost  i^    Venns  loves  not  such  disdain  as  ~ 
teware  les    thinga  change  with  you  soon:  you  welne^; 
bom  to  play  the  part  of  Penelope,  and,   afL  arthoul 
nothing  can  move  you,  neither  your  lover's  wan  cheekB  nor 

Tot  ete  J^"'^  "  »  '*''«°''  — >-'  "•«'  -y  patiLce 
For  the  seqnel  to  this  Ode  see  4.  13  lut. 

TanVrKan"^^?^^;-,"  ^"","'''*  "  ^"«"^  "y  the 
20  n.    i;«''fe,f?Le*tu^Tn:'  "^~'  "'■  '    ^" 

re.ardSo.;Sri;=d:^eUo'nTi^g^%*''^,«'=^'^ ''"^ 
asperasj  'cruel,-  as  being  the  instruments  of  Lyce's  cruelty 

mt: Ss  '^tin^^t^Z 'Z}^  «■«  "^'  ~'"-. »"-  the 

■'oir^^Sat''  2I    U,'"-:  i'""""^''  '-''««'^''g.'  'baaging' 

^oors'':    g^matolly".%r  rmus/'^'"'  ;?>^"«  »' 
«oond  3U0,  but  there  see^  ?n  ^  !  ^  snppUed  with   the 
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with  only  one  of  which  it  is  in  senee  Btriotly  appropriate) 
fbUows  iiimediately  in  the  construction  andts...ut  glacieU  cf. 
1. 14.  6,  nonne  videa  ut  nudum...latus,  antennaeque  gemaiU, 

neinuB    tecta]    UsuaUy  explamed  of  the  shrubs  planted  in 
the  Sre^oFthe  peristylium  (see  Dict    of  Ant    s.  vjo^), 
a^d  Horace  describing  a  mansion.  Epist.  1. 10  22,  Baye  nmpc 
^UTvarias  natrituAnva  columnoB;  but  apart  from  the  fact 
thlt  sud^l^x^  would  only  be  possible  m  very  large  mansions 
it  iB  S  to  iSagine  that  euch  a  'grove'  could  be  spoken  o 
as  'mo^ning  agai^  with  the  wind'  if  indeed  the  wind  got  to  it 
tt  ^.    On  ?he  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  imagme  that  ^ere  were 
tre^  among  and  around  the  houses  where  Lyce  hved:  the 
^Z^audL.ventis »  might  be  put  with  perf^t  accuracy  on 
Sy  ^hte  to  many  Londoners  who  certamly  do  not  possess 
a  peristyle. 

7  et  nositas  1  *and  (see  you)  how  Jupiter  with  cloud- 
less  di^T^ze  the  fiuen^now/  jyuro  because  frost  is 
Ce™  cloudless  nishts.  For  Iuppifer= 'the  god  of  the 
sky,'  cf.  1. 1.  25  n. 

10  ne  currente...]  ^Lest  the  wheel  run  back  and  the  rope 
co  wili  it '  Evidently  a  proverbial  expression  used  of  those  who 
!u^^  too  much.  The  metaphor  is  from  a  man  hauhng  up 
^  w^St  over  a  wheel  or  puUey:  if  he  attempts  to  raise  a 
weTgKond^"Btrength!afte1r  he  has  raised  it,  ^l'^^^^ 
hSght,  it  overpowers  him,  the  rope  runs  ^om  his  hands^n^ 
ti^wheel  revolves  rapidly  in  a  direction  «PP^«^*%*P;*;/°^,^ 
OTie  The  next  Unes  give  the  apphcation  of  t^e  proverb. 
Lyce'8  b^  i8  not  high  enough  to  admit  such  haughtmess. 

11      «nn  tA    1  ie   no  Etruscan  ancestor^s  blood  runs  in 
,0  "yein TLlyou  ^oSld iive  your«eU  the  airs  o«  . Pene  ope 
Fo^Ty^Vnu.  ct  8.  29.  1.   Tyrrhem  regum  progeme.;  we 
talk  of  'Norman  blood.* 

14.  tlnctuB  Yiola  paUor]  Either  •  paleness  of  the  violet^s 
hue'  exSing  viola  as  riferring  to  the  pale  yeUowjnd^ 
S.  VS  Ed.  ^Ul^pallentes  violas),  or  «paleness  tmged^^ 
&^xpTling  .io^L  as  referring  to  the  ^ajk  violet  and^^^^^^^^ 
X>li  phrase  as  describing  the  contrast  between  ^e  lov^s 
pSe  wim  cheeks  and  the  dark  Unes  (crowsieet)  under  his  sunken 
eyes.  '  . 

16.    "flr  Plerla...l  'your  husband  amitten  with  a  Pienan 
enchantiess.' 
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peUex  (from  pellicio)  is  alwayg  caed  with  «iJ«w.f  ^* 
to  tne  mjured  wile.    Pieria=M^o^  ^^  reference 

16.    BuppUdbus  tuls  paxcasl    Notfi  thni  ♦!,;«  ;„  xi. 
sentence.     The   connectiobof  thou^ht   h^f  '"  *^^  "^*"* 

the  foUowing  words  860^^10  be  .^tyu^foTl^  ^""^n  *°^ 
are  hard  as  oak  and  venomous  af  a  ^i  at  pregent  you 
is  not  the  character  you  wo~sh  to  iiTv^e!' '  *^*'  '"^'^^ 

Some  would  place  a  comma  affcer  anguibus  and  einlAin 

r;^".reuttoui^7"^ ;»  -'^-^  ^e"' «Xs 

19.    hoc]   deictio=<this   of  mine.'     Cf    ««,   A   .!.-;.    t 
he  liad  desonbed  himself  as  lying  {porrectum)  at  the  door 


ODE  XI. 

mTent  by  the  aid  of  ^hich  Amphion  was  enabled  to  moTe 
even  stone^  to  teach  me  a  strain  to  which  the  stony-heartcd 
Lyde  may  lend  her  ears-Lyde  ,ho  ie  now  as  tLd  Ti 
«hy  as  «  young  m.broken  colt.  With  thy  aid  however,  0  lyre 
I  may  move  her,  for  thou  canst  work  wonders,  thou  caCt 
make  the  damned  forget  for  a  while  their  tormente?Cos 

For  Lyde-s  benefit  let  me  reoount  that  famous  «^0x7^; 
her  hear  of  he  punishment  that  has  overtaken  the^lj 
womenwho  slew  thcir  husbands.  and  of  the  fame  of  H^ 

Observc  how  from  l  25  Ljde,  the  nominal  subject  of  the 
«orbed  m  bu  bnlUant  recital  of  the  story  of  the  Danaids. 

•«ehLXnTo  mov«  'J'„t.^  *5"  ^"  *''**•  f"'  «"»>  ^^ 
'omove  the  stony  L^dl  **  "  •"^"^  '»°«'  ^^  »« 

t«  docui,  maglsteo  =  an  apt  pupU  of  U^  teaching.' 
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2.  lapldea]  The  stones  of  the  walls  of  Thebea  which 
came  together  at  the  soimd  of  Amphion'8  lyre. 

3.  testudo]  So  x^^vs  i°  Greek:  the  shell  formed  the 
sounding-board.  resomre  calUda:  epexegetic  inf.,  cf.  1.  3. 
25  n. 

6.  loqtiax]  nsually  * chattering, '  here  =  *  vocal.' 

7.  dic]  *  utter.'    Cf.  3.  4. 1. 

8.  applicet]  subj.  because  quibus=taleg  ut  Hs. 

9.  equa  trlma]  So  3. 15.  12,  similis  ludere  capreof..  ex- 
«MZtim=*with  leaps  and  bounds,'  •frisking.'  Cf.  cunim 
=  *with  running,'  •hurriedly,'  to/uttm ='with  liftmg,'  'with 
high  action'  (of  horses),  tractim  = 'with  drawing  or  draggmg, 
*  slowly.'    For  rMtuit  tangi,  cf.  2.  2.  7  n. 

11.  nuptlarum...]  *Ignorant  of  marriage  and  as  yet  too 
young  for  an  eager  huaband.' 

expers  (from  ex  and  par«)=  *without  part,»  or  *share  in.' 
cruda,  *unnpe,'  is  the  opposite  of  matura,  3.  6.  21. 

13  comltes]  to  be  taken  with  dticere  =  ' to  lead  in  thy 
train.'  Tu  of  course  refers  to  testudOy  here  as  played  by 
Orpheus. 

15  cesslt  immanls...]  *before  thy  bewitching  sounds  the 
guardian  of  heU's  portals  retired.'  The  references  throughout 
the  stanza  are  to  Orpheus  who  not  only  made  nature  obey 
hun  (cf.  1.  12.  7,  unde  vocalrm  temere  insecutae  Orpnea 
Bilvae...)  but  relying  on  the  power  of  his  music  went  down  to 
Tartarus  to  recover  Eurydice. 

immanis  (see  3.  4.  42  n.)  might  grammaticftlly  be  taken 
with  ianitar,  but  the  sense  demands  that  it  should  be  take° 
with  auZa«  which  must  have  a  distmguishmg  adjective. 
Conington  renders,  *The  monstrous  guard  of  Plato  s  nau, 
thus  hiding  his  mistranslation  by  msertmg  the  distmctive 
word  'Pluto'8,'  the  omission  of  which  at  once  renders  ms 
translation  uninteUigible.  Considering  that  tmmani^  notoniy 
means  «immeasurable,'  but  also  *awful  '  'horrible,  the  de^ 
scription  of  heU  as  tmmant*  at.fa^'the  vast  ^nd  f^^^^^^^^ 
haU'  seems  sufficiently  clear,  whereas  aula  by  itsell  comu 
refer  to  nothing. 

18.    elus]    This  pronoun  is  only  found  once  flsewhere  w 
the  Odes  (4.  8. 18,  a  very  doubtful  passage),  and  is  extremeiy 
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rare  m  other  poets  doubtless  as  being  considered  a  somewhat 
weak  and  unemphatic  pronoun.  In  this  passage  moreover  it  is 
apparently  meanmgless  and  might  be  omitt^.  These  fact^ 
and  the  consideration  that  lines  17-20  seem  to  dweU  some 
what  tediously  and  unnecessarily  on  some  rather  unpoetical 
quahties  of  Cerberus  have  induced  many  to  consider  thfwh^e 

fi!f  wnrr°  'P''^*'''"  ^,"^  *^  "^"'^  «°«'  ^^«  considered  that 
the  words  tm;7i«m*...aulae  would  not  be  clear  without  the 
addition  of  the  name 'Cerberus,'  and  accordingly  manufactured 
a  stanza  contammg  that  name.  «"uia.ofcurea 

I  consider  (1)   that  lines  15  and   16  are  perfectly  clear 
without  hnes  17-20,  see  translation  and  note   (2)  that  thomfh 

For  a  simUar  description  of  the  power  of   musio    over 
Cerberus  and  the  ghosts,  cf.  2.  13.  29—36. 

21.    quln  et]  'nay  even,'  as  2.  13.  37.     So  too  gutn  etiam  • 
qmnm  these  cases  introduces  a  fresh  and  usuaUy  a  m^e 

Prui' Aul  T4^1o^U'tr ?.*•    ^''  ^°,  ''~^  insIancTSe 
mocf^  t  •      '.^^'  ?^'  "^.^^^  ®^®^  fresh  story  told  of  his 

master  by  a  romancmg  slave  is  introduced  by  quin. 

voltu  rislt  invito]  'smiled  against  their  wUl,'  ie.  through 
their  anguish.    For  rUit  in  the  singular  cf.  2.  13.  38  ^.  ^ 

«.K-^^v,"^^/*^®  pitcher,'  i.e.  of  each  of  the  Danaids  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  fiU  the  dolium  1.  27. 

23.    dum  .mulces]  'while  with  the  charm  of  song  thou 
cf.  l!  10  Un.      '         ^'^^  *^'  ^''''''*  '"^■"'"^  *^  P^^*  *^^« 

25.  audiat . . .]  * let  Lyde  hear  of.' 

26.  et  inane...quae]  'and  the  jar  (ever)  empty  of  water 
(thoughHaVe  rus.?""^*'  "^  '~"°'°'  '"•'^  ""^  '^»»  ^^ 

HU^L  ^**^"^  'l?  7^'"?  ^^^^  Q^rihen  jar,  probably  something 
Uke  the  jars  m  which  ohve  oU  is  imported  from  Italy:  see  anv 
iUustratedcopyof 'AUBaba.'  ^    see  any 

refer^r^t^l?"^  ^  l^^  ^'''^  of  «perishing,'  but  also  with 
reference  to  its  denvation  per  and  eo  =  'rmming  through.' 
ior  the  force  of  tera  see  3.  2.  31,  32  and  n.  ^ 
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29  mb  Orco]  'beneath  Orcus,'  a  alightly  inaccurate  phrase 
=  «in  the  world  beneath.'  Nauck  s&ya^*=8ub  Orco  (rege), 
Orcua  being  always  personified  in  Horace.* 

30  Implae]  Notice  the  Bkill  with  which  the  poet  avoids 
all  ordinary  and  prosaic  methods  of  commencing  a  narrative  by 
this  sudden  exclamation  of  abhorrence. 

pius  is  used  of  one  who  pays  regard  to  all  ruitural  duties  or 
laws  (cf.  3.  21.  4),  impius  of  one  who  violates  them. 

For  Tiam  see  1.  1  n. 

potuere...potuere]  potuere  in  1.  30  Beems  used  in  its 
Bunple  sen8e  =  'had  power.'  and  in  1.  31  in  a  somewhat  rarer 
one  =  'had  the  heart  to.'  Translate  «Impious— for  what  were 
they  able  more?  yes  impioug  they  were  able  to  slay.' 

31.  duro]  partly  in  a  literal  sense,  •hard,'  partly  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  'unrelenting.'    Cf.  1.  45. 

83  nna  de...]  'One  among  them  aU  worthy  of  the  nuptial 
torchwas  to  her  forsworn  sire  nobly  false  and  (shaU  be)  a 
maiden  renowned  to  every  age.' 

face  nuptlall]  The  bride  was  escorted  from  her  old  to  her 
new  home  ou  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day  by  torchlight. 

34.  perlurum]  because  he  had  solemnly  betrothed  his 
daughters  to  the  sons  of  Aegyptus. 

35.  «plendlde  mendaxj  Probably  the  best  known  instance 
in  Latin  of  oxymoron  {o^vfuvpow,  •pomtedly-foohsh ),  the 
favourite  rhetorical  figure  by  which  words  of  apparently  oppc 
Bite  force  are  brought  together.  Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  74  ocrta  Tavoup- 
l^aaa^h^g  ^^ought  a  holy  crhne'  (said  by  Antigone  of 
herself),  and  Tennyson  (of  Lancelot), 

♦His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood,        ^ 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  faUely  true. 

So  too  Lucan  1.  95,  concordia  diicors.    Other  instances  in 
the  Odes  are  1. 27.  U.  beatus  vulnere,  1.  33.  2,  immxtu  Glycerae 
1.  34.  2.  insanientu  sapientiae,  2.  8.  1,  jus  P^^atum,  3    4   &, 
amabilis    insania,  3.    5.    48,    egregius    exul,   3.   Zl,  l^J,  *«"« 
tormentum. 

37.    Inveni]    Note  the  pathoe  of  this  adjective.    The  hu»- 
band  was  Lynceus. 

38     longua  aomnufl]  'a  lasting  (i.e.  never-ending)  sleep.' 
Cf.  2.  IG.  30  n.;  Eccleaiastious  46. 19,  'before  his  long  sleep. 


NOTES. 
40.    faUe]  *deoeive,'  i.e.  by  escaping. 
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^\  ,?i^-.lacerant]  «who  like  she-lions  that  have  Dounc^d 
upon  bullocka  are.  0  horror.  rendiiig  each  her\S^Xte 
the  mmiitable  brevity  and  dearness  of  the  Latin  ^6^^* 

42.    egomis]    Note  the  antithetical  juxtapoBition. 
44.    daustra]  'a  prison '  (from  claudo). 

^J^.  fn®;"'®^  ^""^  *^^  emphasis  :  «you  shaU  not  be  the 
victun ;  no,  on  me,  even  m£  let  vengeance  falL' 

the  furthest  realms  of  the  Numidians.'  The  Nmnidians  are 
selected  as  tpcal  savages.  Under  the  empire^S  wl^ 
the  techmcal  term  for  the  mildest  form  of  ba4hment! 

Dreezes  nurry  you.  i.e.  hurry  away  either  by  land  or  sea. 

to  you.'  ^  "^'^*^''  °°^'^  ^  '''  '^°^^  ^^  'g°  ^^  «ood  speed 

rec^^mf mLn^^.^^n"^?  tomb  engrave  a  lament  that  shaU 
recau  my  memory.'    Ovid  Her.  14.  128  (which  is  weU  woi^h 
companng)  makes  Hypermnestra  actuaUy  ^gest  '^7^^^^^!^ 
exul  Hypermnestra,  pretium  pietatU  iniquum 
quam  fratn  martem  depulit,  ipsa  tulit. 


ODE  xn. 

A  soUloquy  in  whioh  Neobule  a  dissatisfied  and  love-sick 
m.d^  Wsick  aU  against  her  wm'-laments  her  lot  The 
^y-note  18  sb^ck  by  the  first  word:  'Wretched  are  women 
who  cannot  make  love  as  they  like  or  even  drown  ttieir  sorrows 
m  wme  without  being  lectmred  tUl  ttiey  are  frightened  to  death. 
And  here  are  you.  Neobule,  quite  incapable  of  doing  wooLwork 
or  anything  else,  so  enamoured  are  you  with  Hebrus  that  most 
accompUshed  cavaUer.'  wmi  most 

1.    amorl  dare  ludumj  '  to  give  (free)  play  to  love.' 
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2  xnala  vliio  lavero]  *to  wash  away  sorrow  with  wine.' 
From  hia  power  to  banish  care  Bacchua  ia  constantly  caUed 
Liber  and  Ly<eus,  cf.  3.  21, 16.    For  lavere  cf.  2.  8.  18  n. 

autl  'or,'  i.e.  in  case  they  violate  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  them.  exanimari  (from  ex  and  anima)  = '  to  be  reduced  to 
a  breathless'  i.e.  «fainting  condition'— the  well-tried  refuge  of 
the  weaker  sex  in  cases  of  emergency. 

3.  patmae  verbera  linguae]  «the  lashes  of  an  uncle'9 
tongue  '  Uncles  seem  to  have  been  proverbial  for  their  power 
of  ^ministering  lectures  (cf.  Sat.  2.  3.  Sl,  ne  sis  patruus  mihi; 
why,  I  know  not:  a  similar  fiction  now  prevails  with  regard  to 
mothers-in-law. 

4.  Cythereae]  cf.  1.  4.  5  n. 

6.  operosae  Mlnervae  studlum]  «the  pursuits  of  indns- 
trious  Minerva,'  e.g.  the  wool-work  and  weaving  just  men- 
tioned.    Minerva  was  the  patroness  of  all  arts  and  trades. 

6  Llparael  nitor  Hehrl]  *the  radiant  beauty  of  Liparean 
Hebrus.'  For  the  names  throughout  cf.  3.  7.  23  n.  Lipara 
was  the  largest  of  the  Aeolian  islands  off  the  coast  of  SicUy : 
the  adiective  is  chosen  for  its  sonorous  character.  The  word 
nitar  is  in  apposition  with  jmer  aUs  L  4,  *the  wmged  attendan 
of  Venus'  who  has  fired  Neobule'8  love  being  now  identified 
not  with  Cupid  but  with  Hebrus— a  change  which  is  somewhat 
harsh. 

7.    Bimnl...]  explains  nitor;  his  beauty  is  most  radiant 

when  he  comes  fresh  from  the  bath  after  exhibitmg  his  sW  m 

the  various  games  subsequontly  mentioned.    Cf.  throughout^. 

7.  25—28  and  notes,  and  1.  8.    For  simul=8%mul  ac  cf.  3. 4. 6i. 

unctos  umeroa]    From  Ovid  Trist.  3.  12.  21, 

nunc  uhi  perfusa  est  oleo  lahente  iuventv* 
defessos  artus  Virgine  tinguit  aqua, 
we  leam  that  the  body  was  anointed   after  exercise  before 
bathing.    Oil  was  also  used  (cf.  1.  8.  8)  before  wresthng. 

8.  BeUerophonte]  who  rode  the  winged  ^l^orse  Pegas^ 
Notice  that  the  final  e  is  long,  the  lorm  bemg  from  the  Ureejs 

neqne  pngno...]  segni  goes  with  pugm>  as  wel  as  pede. 
«never  vanq^shed  through  slowness  of  fist  or  loot.'  i.e.  mvin 
ciblc  as  a  lK)xer  and  a  runner. 
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10.    catus  laculari,  celer  exdperel    see  1    R    9«;  « 
apertum=  'over  the  open  countiy.'  ^  ^* 

'  }}'  J^^J"l  *?°  >*eceive  the  boar  (which  has  beenl  Inrkincr 
m  the  heart  of  the  thicket.'  For  alto  many  MSS  havr^^o^ 
'dense.'    For  excipio  cf.  2.  15. 16  n.  ' 

ODE  xm. 

TothefountainBandusia.    According  to  authorities  dating 

.^"""k  1  ?  ''°/'^  ^^''  ^^'^^*^^^  ™  ««  °^il««  from  Venusia 
^e  birthplace  of  Horace,  according  to  others  it  was  near 

Horace'8  Sabine  farm  where  a  so-caUed  ^Fontagna  degli 
Oratmi  is  stUl  shewn,  which  Wickham  says  answers  adequately 
to  the  descnption  here.  . 

aL<fjM&tr^^',reicn&rri?^^^^^ 

*0  Tiber,  father  Tiber, 

To  whom  the  Eomans  pray.* 

vnn^*  ,^fr0Ji8-]  'forwhich  itsforehead  iust  sweUina wJfh 
yoang  homs  marks  out  a  career  of  love  and  cLmbar'     ^ 

appoSn  *^    i^ommative    suboles   l.   S  is  in 

poi^t?  nnf  o  ^f^f  *°^.  /"^'•^  *^e^e  is,   as  Wickham  weU 

Slrh^u\Se"*T^^^^^^  '^^  ?^^  ^^'  -  Pl  "-^ 

warm  red  bW^''''^*     ^^^  ^°^^  ^^^"  ^^^^'  »«  ^pposed  to  the 

'Lr  h.?^^''*^-^   '^^^  *^«  fie^ce  season  of  the  raging 
,8tar  has  no  power  to  touch.'  ^»g"ig 
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13  fleB  nobUium...]  *thou  too  shalt  be  reckoned  among 
famous  fountaina  when  I  teU  of  the  oak  that  overhangs...' 
buch  ♦famous  fountainfl'  wore  Castalia,  Duce,  Hippocrene. 

15.  loquaces]  *babbUng.'  The  opposite  of  taeitarnui 
amnUt  1*  ^l*  7* 

ODE  XIV. 
•Caesar,  whom  but  now  we  spoke  of  as  ensaged  in  a  glo- 
rious  but  hazardous  campaign,  is  retuming  from  Spain  in  tri- 
umph.  Let  his  wife  go  forth  duly  to  meet  him  and  his  sister, 
and  let  aU  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome  accompany  them. 
MeanwhUe  I  wUl  employ  the  peace  and  security  Caesar  has 
won  for  us  by  having  a  smaU  festival  of  my  own.  Quick,  slave. 
brmg  unguents,  flowera  and  the  oldest  wine.  Go  too  mvite 
Neaera,  but  if  the  porter  makes  much  ado  about  letting  you  in,— 
come  back:  I  am  getting  old  and  not  incUned  to  put  myself  out 

for  anybody.' 

The  Ode  is  severely  criticized  by  aU  editors,  and  certainiy 
not  only  are  the  three  first  stanzas  utterly  commonplace,  but 
the  contrast  between  their  formal  and  official  frigidity  and  the 
UcentiouB  vigour  of  the  rest  of  the  Ode  is  too  harsh  to  be 

excused. 

For  the  war  with  Spain  see  2.  6.  2  n. 
1     Hercullfl]    Hercules  is  one  of  Horace'8  stock  types  of 
beneficent  virtue    ultimately  deified,  cf.    8.    8.   9.    ^e  was 
^iaUy  connected  with  Spain  as  ^^avinR  brought  away   h^ 
oxen  of  Geryones  and  set  up  the  famous  «PUlars  of  Hercules. 
plet»]  here  nearly  =popuZu5,  cf.  2.  2.  18  n. 
2.    morta]  'to  have  sought  the  laurels  death  alone  c»n 
buy/    Mowprecisely  he  ought  to  have  said  'the  nsk  of  death 
instead  of  *death.' 

5     unlco...]   *Let  the  wife  whose  pride  is  in  hcr  Ulnstrioas 
consort  advance  having  sacrificed  with  due  ntes.        ^  ^ 

mulier  mii^t  be  taken  generaUy  =  'any  ^oman,     wives 
if  it  v^e  not  for  the  special  referen^e  contamed  m  iorcrr  below, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  muKcr =Livia. 
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OreUi  explains  unico  gaudem  maritn  ft«-.«^/,«w« 
nmrtto.  adding  guae  guiderTt^t^^um  ^nl^^Ja^^^ 
also  says  that  Augustus  could  not  firprvT^  n  7f  ^^*'  *^^ 
hnsband,'  and  then  two  hnes  after    ?!  ^  ^"ed  *a  peerless 

sisterof  our  great  cenerar  ^0^1,™       i  ^^^  ?*^  ^®^  *^e 

Bingle  husband'  ~i  phr^^^srbf;  l  TT*  '°^^^«  '* 
the  other  hand.  unicu«l?nrp^nJf     .»  -"^  *°^  language.     On 

wbat  is  due  to  the  S  'T«  tn  li^  ««Peoal  sense  'to  perform 

fieing.-  but=  .lerher  come  foAh  ^i^T^^"''^  '*'"  ^' 
nJ;ofXustaswi''b'o.f'^-'''f  ^'"'"y-    The  original 

Mo-^Tof ^«^io-^V.  tlhS    '1"«'^^ 
'wool.wreathed  briuacheB.'  ^^  'pixtTirTovt  KXdSous, 

the  moSr^th^SSs."''''  """^  '"P"''  ''"«  '«'«'»'  '<« 

M  toowlJS^e"^";U"t  reSL^'"  "?,•?  •"'"  •">*  '»t«'y 
For»«^o.:2^,„  J~4j^^3  from^m^>mened  words.' 

tho'i^*"L'"«srub;x*'ri'.hr'r*:."  ^^^^  ''"*«°«.  •"" 

tutns  3/11  BO.^^un^^  ^-  '  "^-A*  *«°»"y  striking 
»ori8'  is  metSidSf'  ^!  r^  "«>?«»««<.,  but  'ili-named 
«  harsh  and  unnatural  phrasf.  "^*""^*.  "•  ^-  ^^.  2o  n.)  gives 
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17.    pnor]    The  regnlar  word  in  addressing  a  Blave.  80  too 

TCU» 

18     cadnm  Marsl  memorem  dnem]    For  the  keeping  of 
•      .4   q    ft    12  n      The  Marsian  war  (otherwise  called  the 

S?  and  most  important  of  the  confederates.    For  the  form 
duelli  ct  3.  5.  38  n.  . 

1Q     anaxtacnm    1    'if   by  any  means  {qud)  a   jar  Has 

Slusirshewstheextentoftheravageshecommitted  ^ 

21     dic  et    1   *hid  too  the  clear-voiced  Neaera  hasten 
YerlV  of  commaiding,  hegging    wishing    take  a  enb^^^^^^^ 
e.g.  fac  eas,  cura  valeas,  vtlim  faciaa,  &c.    For  argutae  ci. 
6.  25  n. 

22.    murrhenm]  'scented.' 

aaccr  for    '    Horace  was  bom  B.o.  60.    In  Epiat.  1.  -iu. 
Xdes  toiiis  baldness  and  temper,  desonbmg  himaeU  as 
corpori,  exigui,  praecanum,  soUbu,  aptum, 
iraici  celerem  tamen  ut  placabilis  estem. 
27.    caOldUBiuvental-intheheatolyoath.'   L.  Uunatius 
Plancus  was  consul  b.c.  42. 

ODE  XV. 

To  the  elderly  Chloris  who  retains  the  caprices  withont 
the  charms  of  her  youth.  . 

1.  panperis]  gives  an  additional  reason  for  her  bemg  staid 
and  sober.  .    .    „  ^^ 

2.  neqnitlae]  see  3.  4.  78,  'profligacy.'    farru>su.  m  abad 

''"'/'  '^t™""'!  ^cease  daily  nearer  to  a  ripe  death,  to  sport 
4.    "^*^;;i  .'^^The    force  of    the  comparative  propior 
r^sCSf  tf^SninXSdeath^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
but  continuaUy  becoming  n€arcr.    maturum  funus  is  me   a^ 
Bite  of  what  we  term  a  •premature  death. 
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6.  et  stellis...]  This  Une  iUustrates  the  precedinc  one- 
an  old  woman  among  young  girls  mars  the  effecT  as  a  mL 
veils  the  pure  lustre  (candidis)  of  the  stars. 

nJ-et  U^Ch^^a^^d^T'"''''''  ^  ''  ^"^  ^'  '^''^  ('^-O' 
9.    expugmat]  ♦storms.' 

timi^.-^rrt^ei^d^cM.n.^'^"^  ^*^  <'"''^"« 
^^12.    capreao]  'a  joung  roe.'    For  the  comparison  cf.  3. 

eio),  8he  ^as  the  equlf  ^f '^^  ofhlr  £f  ■    '"*•  '"'"«'"''•  *""'> 
.^Lucena  is  in  Apulia:  it  is  called  'ncUUm  on  account  of 

riJ.^L '"^"f*^^  'bright,-   or  possibly  'purple  •     The  an 

.4oure..''rj^;Tiirpptj?o^^,,^«.^'^».  «'^  ^ 

ODE  XVI. 

AJZlrmtr^"'"'"*-     ■'*''''' "  aU-powerfuI:  it  baffled 
CTa     r       '*'  '*'  «^«^J-^".  "  cauBed  the  destruc 

8  aabme  farm  than  .f  I  owned  the  most  valuable  estates. 

23 
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For  thourfi  I  am  in  hnmble,  I  am  not  in  etraitened  circnm. 
!uncet :  and  to  want  little  is  the  greatest  wealth.  the  greatest 
boon  Heaven  can  bestow.' 

1     Danao.    See  Class.  Dict.  s.  t.  Acrisins. 

fromroiur='oak.wood,^f.  J^  ^jjj^^^rically:  'oak'  and 
S^r^ttel  A  ftat  U  strong  aSd  indestmctible,  hence 
Xtu.  fr&ly='»t-"dy  «d  a«n««=-mdestruct>ble, 
e.g.  1.  33. 11,  3.  9.  18. 

S.    mnnlerant]  '  had  prptected^"  i.e.  •  would  certainly  have 
protected.'    For  the  mdicaUve  cf.  2. 17.  2»  >»•  , 

6     pavldTmilbecauseanoraclehaddeclaredthatDanae. 

'Tilsl^tn,  enta...]  'langhed  at  Acrisins,  for  (th^ 
Baid'-to  SSt es)  that  the  wiy  would  be  safe  and  open  when 

the  god  was  changed  to  gold.  Tnftrka  clearly  in 

Tl.P  transition  to  (rratio  obhqua  at  fore  marKs  cieany  m 

*v,    T  <fHr,  thftt  what  foUows  represents  the  thoughts  or  words 

the  Latm  *f^*  ™;_^  ^X^^ijig^the  Latin  idiom  when  passing 

;  Jiss,  iiXdnt  *«.«.».  1«»«»  •>  »1»'^ 

matter.  .     ^        »„  «,io 

, ,  Ws^nTrverir^^hniScrea^;:^ 

^in?s  oni.'L"aLrJu"iter  and  VenSs  are  acting  together- 
they  are  in  a  conspiracy. 

^^ni    Horace  ffiveB  a  half  humorous,  hali 
.atitaSSrprJtionWlegend  of  Jupiter  descend^. 

in  a  shower  of  gold. 

9     por  medios...]  i.e.  it  can  penetrate  a  palace ;  w  per 
run^ereZxa  of  breaking  into  a  fortress. 

lol    amat=0tXer,  •love8to,**i8wont.' 

11.    concldit...l    Wcee  briW  EnW^^^^^ 
hnsband  Amphiaraus  to  accompany  the  expedition  oi  m 
against  Thebes  in  wMch  he  p^^^^^^^  ,f  thonghtj 

kepfup  VplScin^g  emp^tic  and  guiding  words  m  prom.. 


NOTES.  3,5 

nent  positions,  e.g.  aurum,  concidit,  luerum    ^i/K^,*       ^     - 
munm-6t«.  munera,    aU   of  which  Vtre^Tefe^-^tf '* /om'^''' 
the  'power  of  gold.'    For  the  11«»  nfZ»:      -V  ^°^^    ^^ 

1.  2.  4n.  wie  use  of  i«uik;n6u«,  mu«€ra  eee 

srr'iri-^rfc":"Kt°  rn-^  - -Serwiin^i 

statesmen  is  the  cinstknt  thtmp  !>>  iS''    ^'-  ^"^'^  °'  <*feek 

cerXrktt";irfh?&%r^^^^^^^ 

peius  (B.c.  d3— 36)  and  twice  deserted  him. 

/««.  cf.  Virg.  Ae^n.  T.Ta^HlrT^^i:!"''  '«  '"''«•    ^ " 
the^^SJli-l^gl^t"^  '"'*  '  '"^°''  "'""  «»'«"8  -"y^elf  before 

4's  osStrriTde!^  c/TTs^f'^'^""  ^°™- »° 

^;?he  lSst^on7f^^,e1rd'a:remntt^'tr"'  1  ^"«"»'- 
throngh   life  a    «imnio^       and  empty  titles,  and  remained 

theaetwowordsslSll^l^rekts^rtt»^"^^  ^^  "^^ 

•i»e  eiample  of  his  benefaftor     Cf  l  InT'^  '"",'?''"«  «>« 
(}U«».  "eneracior.     Of.  1.  20.  6,  care,  Maecemt, 

"plt<.mt°S5d1hr-'-  ?°"««  «P««ks  of  the  contented  (nil 

'«TdeMrter'  fr„™  .t'"'™'  ^*?"»'  »"*  «»7«  !>«  «eans  to 
othe?.  Thrmeiinh.,'  *  T  ""^  ^°  'empty-handed'  to  the 
Horaie  «.II.  ?*    P^.".  ""?"  °°'  ^  P™'«ed  «<»  dosely :  when 

4ihrtttetWL'n^s.'  ^"'"  '^  ™'''  '^  ^- "" 

23—2 
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25  contemptae...]  «inore  prond  in  the  owneiBhip  of  a 
aespised  farm.'  The  farm  is  not  of  couije  despicable  m  his 
eyrS  'm  those  of  the  avaricious  men  he  has  just  condemned. 

Bplendldlor]  exactly  meajis  the  same  as  the  alang  phrase 
«feeling  myself  a  greater  sweU.'    Cf.  splend^t,  3.  3.  25. 

26  Quldquid  arat]  'whatever  (the  Apuhan)  ploughs'=the 
Tjroduce  of  his  plough;  the  construction  la  occultare  (id)  qmd. 
S  ^a?.  The^final  syllable  of  arat  ^  lengthened,  a  Btrong 
accent  falling  on  it  metricaUy,  cf.  1.  3.  6b  n. 

27  occultare  dicerer]  not  merely— occulfargm  'hoarded,' 
but=**haTSf^putation  of  hoarding':  he  is  speaking  not 
merllY  of  a  wealthy  man  but  of  one  whose  wealth  is  such  as  to 
S  the  Bublelt  of  general  rumour.  There  is  also  an  antithesis 
^tween  Se  reputltion  of  the  man  and  his  true  condition.  'a 
beggar  in  the  midst  of  wealth.* 

28  inter  cpea  InopB]  opes  to  be  taken  UteraUy,  tnop 
metaphori^y.^^a  beggar'  as  regardB  tiie  Pos— ^^^ 
contentment  which  is  alone  true  nches.    For  the  oxymoron 

cf.  3. 11. 36.  ^  .  /  1. 

qn  At  Beeetifl  1  '  (these)  and  a  harvest  that  never  failfl 
its  pimx^e  ^f  a^apiier  lot  Unown  to  the  briUiant  lord  of 
fertile  Africa.'  .      ,      •      i«, 

&mt]  is.  according  to  Horace's  practice.  «^  t^®  .f^^ 
afteT/di.  with  which  beatior  also  «^^«'  ^^.^J?^^ 
annlv  equaUy  to  purae...pauc(yrum;  falltt  beatior  wouia  u« 

^rXi  1^;  7'u^  renderinl  U  'esc^  his  not.ce 

^"^fr^eX^Mel^tt^tl.  SO  n.  Africa  was  one  of  the  prlnd- 
palSs^n  wM^  Eome  reUed  for  its  suppUes  of  com. 

83.  Calameape.]  «.  2.  6  U,  where  Horace  «.^  4»^ 
the  honey  prodaoed  near  Tarentnm  nvaU  that  of  Hymetiw 
Inon  Hymetto  mella  decedunt). 

34.  Laeatrygonla]  Lamus  king  of  the  Laestrygones  is 
said  to  have  founded  Formiae.     See  neit  Ode. 

85.    langue8cit]'grow8meUow/    pinguior-' nch.    tmc£. 
87     importuna  pauperles]  certainly  not  the  oiXofiiinjje^l 
.ba^lM^verty' of  Hesiod.  wMch  O^m  com^^^^^ 
trary  to  the  whole  spint  of  the  Ode  to  spean  vi 
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circumstSces^;  whenWvervS^^^^^  ^"*  '^"^^l^ 

humble  that  they  f^^^^Z^yZu^^l^T'  ^''  *"  ^'  ^^ 
vexations,  then  you  have  imn^LTT^  ^°°  annoyances  and 

having  enWh,'^X^7s;SrwVar^'^^^^^^^ 

He  would  have  caUed  himse/'^or  >l.aurrl^^^ 

paupenes  was  not  fmportuna.  pauper,  but  with  him 

the^^ppa^rTp^XT^LS  ^l^faS'""^'"/^»' 
the  sentimpnf  nf  *v,«  «   ^  wui,racimg...i  shaU  extend.'    For 

I  xSint  t  £t  r^rTr  T«  i™4' 

•imJSrt  Z^^  "^  ''^''="y  '"-«  °°  'l^^gB  earried  (vecta), 
S^X^JT-hZie^ra  t"  "  ^^^^  on  l" 


ODE  xvn. 

•Aelius,  thou  descendant  of  old  LamnQ  /f^^  « 
the  Lamiae  are  sRiH  fn  j,o  «^^  A^amus  (for  your  ancestors 

.uiuiuae  are  said  to  have  received  their  name  frnm  fK»^    i  j 

s  l;  «r^  !~^'  "'■""'-  «>-- p^t^w 

U  Aeliue  Lamia  waa  j«-a*/««».  urbi  b.c.  32,  and  1    2« 
"al-oaddresaedtohim.    No  doubt  the  family  lald^  to  , 
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descent  from  the  Lamufl  mentioned  by  Homer  Od.  10.  81, 
moadrv  5*  i^cd/iCir^a  Ad/iou  aM  rrokUBpo.  \  Ti^X^x.Xov  Acuar^.- 
LlZ     Such  claims  to  connection  with  prehistonc  heroes 
were  common.  cf.  the  aUeged  descent  of  the  gm»  Julia  from 
lulus.  and  see  Virg.  Aen.  5. 117-124.     The  Lamiae  are  spoken 
of  by  Juvenal,  4.  164  (hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  caede  modena),  ina 
way  which  8hew8  that  the  family  wa8  considered  a  very  distin. 
gni8hed  one:  the  long  parenthesis  therefore  (U.  2-9)  refemng 
to  tiie  birth  of  Lamia  seems  perfectly  natural.  especiaUy  m  an 
Ode  which  is  obviously  purely  compUmentary,  the  rest  of  it 
merely  supplying  an  imaginary  reason  for  addressmg  Laima 
at  aU     OreUi  and  Wickham  see  a  moral  purpose  m  the  Ode, 
as  though  Lamia  were  a  gloomy  man  who  needed  urging  to 
cheerfuhiess:  such  a  supposition  seems  however  gratmtous. 

2     hlnc]  a  Lamo,  'from  him';  so  Mnde  frequentiy = •from 
whom.'    Cf.  1. 12. 17.  . 

«♦  «riorea    et  nepotum]    OreUi  seems  nght  m  eaymg  that 

&Tto  t  Siferred  to  fiU  up  the  gap  between  Lamuj  and  tk 
S  of  Seir  descendants  (nepotum)  whose  name  ^as  to^ 
Sund  in  Mstoric  records  (m.mor6ir  fastos):  pnoresihefe^ 
fore  =  '^e  earUer.'  The  word  fa.ti  would  apply  ^ther  to 
pubUc  or  private  records  such  a8  genealogies  and  the  hke. 

e     .,  «4oi  TV.is  iB  the  reading  of  aU  MSS.    The  emendation 
ducit,  the  stop  aiter  /"*'*''  "^f,,        i^    ♦Vg  gentence  much 

descended  from  the  founder  of  Fo.n>"". ,  °^°%° 

a  t^«d.  here  of  drawing  out  his  lint  of  ancestry. 

7     rtlimantem...]  'aBdtoh»'*  W'*^*?^^';'''^ 
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admirably  descnbed  as  '  floating  amid  them'  because  of  its 
slow  lazy  movement  through  the  level  marshy  district     Cf 

Lfi    '  ^*"'  "*'''  ^"^  ^'"^  «"^'"^  I  '^^^  4«a,  taciiumu: 

9.    lato  tyrannns]    An  adverb  may  qualify  a  noun  when 

C^v!TA^'-t%^''^  %''T^  ^"^^^^  force=^widely  ruUng/ 
7^'  ^®°*  ^*  ^^'  P^^P^^^^  ^  regem  =  late  regentem, 
toUlB  nemu8...gtenietj  «wiU  strew  the  grov«  with  leaves/ 

♦V  ^\  ^'^^]  Added  to  make  clearer  the  contrast  between 
the  cheerlessness  out  of  doors  and  the  good  ch^r  wiZT 
vihor  alga  was  proverbial,  cf.  Sat.  2.  5.  8,  Virg.  Ecl.T  ^2 

i-  3'oA  *''^^  ^°''-  ^^"^^*io°  cf-  1.  2.  32.  Here  the  mven 
w  caUed  au^ur  as  givmg  an  *augury'  of  bad  weather,  cf.  ™27 

13.    annosa]    Acoording  to  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,  hv^a 
comict*  vetulae.  •-     *  «       z'       iH^^Twt^t  w.  a.  id.  ,<J6, 

dmn  potis]  sc.  est,  «while  it  is  possible,'    votu  is  an  m*lA 

poUs,  but  the  rarer  word  is  more  Ukely  to  be  riifht.  m  blna 
less  probably  a  copyisfs  alteration.  ^^       ^"^^ 

^U^^m  curare  aretLt>r  ardli^l^f^^^^^ 
uierable  or  special  care  of  the  thing  mention^  esDec^U^fn" 
he  way  of  procuring  enjoyment:   Horace  Svelts  the  ph^aTe 
gemum  curareon  the  analogy  of  these.     Genit^  (see  Dict  H« 

and  penshes  along  with  each  of  us,  and  shares  JloZfnZi^l 
Borrows:  it  is  described  at  length  Epist.  2.  2  138         ^  ^ 
Ess^yro^fE^ST.''^^  ''  Bucking-pig.'    For  the  dish  see  Lamb, 

16.    operum  BOlutls]  «taking  hoUdayfrom  work'    ,nJ,.*,.. 
jakes  a  gen.  as  implying  'freedom'  or  'cJssZn  f^o^»  ettt 

ODE  xvm. 

An  Ode  to  Faunus  as  the  god  of  the  country,  prayin«  that 
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4.  alunmis]  'nnrslings,*  'the  young  of  the  flocks.'  alum- 
nu8  is  really  the  present  participle  passive  of  alo^  the  tenninatiou 
being  the  same  which  appears  in  Gk.  as  -ofievos,  cf.  Vertumnui, 
terminuSf  antenna  (1. 14.  6  n.). 

6.    ■!...]  *if  at  the  year'B  fulfihnent  a  tender  kid  is  sacri 
ficed*(to  thee)...'    The  nse  of  «t  is  common  in  supplication ; 
the  favour  is  only  asked  i/  something  has  been  done  to  deserve 
it,  8i  however  expressing  no  real  doubt,  but  it  rather  being 
assumed  that  something  has  been  so  done,  cf.  1.  32.  1  n. 

pleno  anno= '  when  the  full  time  year  by  year  comes  round 
for  thy  festival.'  I  think  Orelli'8  explanation  of  pleno  as 
=  ad  finem  vergenti,  *coming  to  its  end,'  because  the  Faunalia 
were  on  the  Nones  of  December,  puts  a  needlessly  forced  mean- 
ing  on  pleno.  Any  yearly  festival  would  recur  pleno  anno 
no  matter  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  was,  cf.  3.  22.  6,  per 
exactos  annos, 

gi  must  be  repeated  before  both  desunt  and  fumat. 

7.  craterae]  dat.  in  agreement  with  sodali,  the  bowl 
being  caUed  ♦Venus'  mate.'  The  forms  cratera,  a«,  fem. 
and  crater,  w,  masc.  are  both  found,  the  Gk.  being  nprrriiP, 
KfytrrrjpoSj  from  «ccpdyja;/tt,  = '  a  mixing  bowl.' 

10.    tibi]  '  in  thine  honour,'  so  too  1.  14. 

13  inter  audaces...]  The  introduction  of  the  miraculous 
element  here  into  the  account  of  the  viUage  festivities  seems  to 
ns  inharmonious,  but  perhaps  Horace  is  reproducmg  a  behef  or 
saying  current  among  country  people  about  the  festival. 

14.  sparglt...]  For  the  leaves  falling  in  December,  cf. 
Epod.  2.  5,  December...8ilvis  honorem  decutit. 

15  raudet...]  'the  delver  delights  to  have  thrice  stftinpea 
on  his  foe  the  earth.'  Horace  wishes  to  bring  before  us  the 
nicture  of  a  rustic  who  has  just  brought  down  his  foot  alter  tue 
execution  (cf.  the  perfect  pepulisse)  of  a  pas-seul,  and  stanos 
exulting  in  his  performance:  the  epithet  invisam  suggests  tnas 
he  has  thrown  extra  vigour  into  the  dance,  because  it  gives  mm 
an  opportunity  of  paying  off  his  old  grudge  agamst  the  earm, 
which  gives  him  so  much  trouble.  , 

For  the  perfect  pepulisse  see  3.  4.  61  n.  Ter  because  there 
was  a  triple  beat  inthe  danoe.  Cf.  4. 1.  28,  in  morem  Salium 
ter  quatient  humum.    Notice  the  assonance  m  ter  Urram. 
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ODE   XIX. 

An  Ode  written  on  Murena  being  elected  an  Augur  Horace 
begms  by  reproaching  an  imaginary  friend,  Telephus  Wh 
discu8su.g  (or.  perhaps,  writing  about)  tedio^s  ^dstl  Te 
Bubjects  and  not  saying  a  word  on  the  morT  gel^  Ind 
mterestmg  topic  of  the  arrangements  for  a  feast  He  thf 
by  a  dramatic  change  plunKes  into  a  fmo  i        T!  *^^'' 

sUve.  fiU  up  to  the  health  of  the  new  Tut;     ^    ^°' 
^riou,  r^es  for  drinking;  we  m.y  rin^Tuch  ^1^^^ 
To-night  howeyer  we  know  what  we  wiU  do.  for)  we  metl  to 
haye  a  rouee:  strike  up  the  music,  ecatter  rois   L  1  ^ 

bour»  hear  the  riot   whilp  Rh„^J  ■    l  '     '  ^^  "^'«^' 

Glycerabymine"  ''*  "  ^^  y°"  "^^^'  Tekphus. 

For  Uurama  ct  2.  10  Int. 

was'-theTi°^M.J'':^"l^-  t^f  «*  '^/l.^«--  Codrus 
countiy.  "        •a.tnens  and  saonfieed  himself  for  his 

.ide\,'Snit^Vad™ri';-  *""  Tf^"^  «"""«»  P«t 
1.  26. 17  n.  '  adversatiTO  particle  such  as  •  bnt,-  cf. 

AcSrNt^^tt^r.^^  t^-«'=  Zeus,  Aeacus.  Peleus. 


i.    «icromo]    The-IW  Ip,)  of  Homer. 


the  ChiS*^^L^biln  werTmnir^'  ™P"t«d  ^j  the  Romans 
«  C««  vina  aulTZl^'"'     °''  «e^ebrated.    Cf.  Epod.  9.  34, 

bn»  the  latter  more  usuai:  ^TZreLl^     ^"'^^  ^  "^"^^- 

Iiouse,  and  so  on.  P"^"^^®  ^*^'  ^^otlier  lend  his 
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qulfl  aqnam...]  'who  warms  the  bath':    a  hot  bath  was 
frequently  taken  before  dinner. 

7.  quota]  sc.   hard,  *at  what  hoar':  the  usual  hour  for 
dinner  was  the  ninth. 

8.  Paellffnis  fngonbua]  «Pelignian  cold,'  i.e.  Buch  as  was 
common  in  that  mountainous  country. 

effect.     *About  all  these  things— not  a  word. 

Q     iTmae    Duerl    *Fill  up,  slave,  to  the  moon.'    I  take 
7«J;  toTa 'sSe  variety  of  the  ordinary  possesaive  geni. 

^Jnew  moon.'    Cf  3  8. 13,  sume...cyathos  amici  sospitis,  take 
new  ™°""-         ,,    cofetv  '  =  *take  cups  in  honour  of  your 

*in  honour  of  whoever....' 

10  aTWTUl.]  Forderivation  «6  8.17. 12,  foranaccount 
of  the  coS^  or  'guUd •  of  augura,  seo  Cla».  Diot 

U  trH.us  aut  novem...]  'with  three  <?' °i°«  i»^''»  "jj 
the"cups  mingled  aPPropru.te^--™-'  Jj^l'»^  ^,1^ 
the  number  ot  the  Gracea  or  the  MuseB,  "  "  ™  „„etuUj 
explained  in  the  neit  lines,  the  position  of  com-iodu  careiiuij 

"""l^ir^e  duty  of  the  -maBter  of  the  feast;  (««■Jjff  " 
what  i9  evidently  a  well-known  adage.  Jow  aa  tweive  ^ 

how  *ine  »hich  was  P'^»'»^'^'"*.'''*  ^l  „1°°   ii^  with. 
it»  own  bnlk  ot  water  conld  be  dnnkable  «^en  mxeu        ^ 

third  of  its  own  bulk  of  water,  1  ««^"^' «^^o  i^i^m 
the  Gk.  proverb  which  is  alwajs  quoted  with  regara  lo  u 
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of  any  pr<Lrti<m,  bnt  onlvJthl  J^"^"'»)  *•>««  is  no  mention 

appareS/^ith^eacS.  b^^p^'  ZZlt^  "LlVri  ^^  ^"'^ 
not  for  the  word  miicf^lZ  Jff^"™'»).  »°d  certainly  were  it 

given  here.  vi.?\Tero?nine  LrhTm^ak^iT'!^  T'^''  "^ 

wouTdbeU8efultofiIhW»W?fiKr '.""'".«^  "^^  *  wine-glass) 
the  large  commS.  cmffr  ihf  /°"l''  "««'essin  compounding 
the  neit  lines   the^wrb„ml,*r-  *°°,  """u'  «dmirably  with 

the  small  one  for  thofe  ro^^worsZfJ^^the  7"**'  ""?"'""' 
according  to  the  common  r<rr,^J^-  .ffP^  ""^  ^'«^»,  whereas 
to  drink  wi^ellmoS^Siont  '^i  ^^  ^"  ^^  ^  condemned 

think  it  to  dr^k  d'  Sv  P-*'  b«b«ous  as  we  should 
prefernot  tolay  stiSon  th«„  J  ^^^  ''**'°"'  ^  »"ongly 
not  of  the  M-o/ort^  of^in»  T^  """«"■«r,  and  to  eipkii 

cyathi  which  are  ^„er?nt^/r*i"'  •""  ?'  ">«  ««»"'«■  of 
bumper,  the  du^  ortS^^m"  to'o?  thw 'T!^^'  ^^  »"<* 
««  not  the  .tr%,tn  o/thXt^l^X^^^^^e 

Io./lct^tfrrU-r:'-4Strre°vy>«"  ^ 
'.P«=ially  useTcf!'l^ri3  n  tnTri  T'"  "'  '"*  «"•"  '"" 
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20.  pendet]  *hangB,'  i.e.  idle,  on  its  peg. 

21.  ego]    Emphatic  in  opposition  to  invidus  Lycus. 

^  22.  audlat...]  'let  the  chnrl  Lycus  hear  our  mad  nproar.' 
24  et  vlclna...]  *and  our  fair  neighbour  ill-fitted  for 
aced  LycuB.'  It  would  seem  that  Lycus  had  a  wife  or  mis  ress 
who  wJs  young  and  pretty,  and  who.  Horace  suggestB.  wiU  be 
Tb  mTch  amused  with  overhearing  them  aa  LyouB  wiU  be 
annoyed.  -». 

Q^  auiflaa  1  'Thee  bright  with  clustering  locks.  thee 
Telep^UB^mul  as  the  p4  star  of  evening.'  Notic^  the 
repetition  of  Lycus...Lyco  to  express  contempt.  and  of  te...te 
to  expresB  admiration. 

27  temnestlval  Ut.  'seasonable,'  i.e.  suited  to  you  by  her 
youth  (cton  Se  other  hand  rum  /.aMli.)  and  inferenUaUy 
by  her  charms.    l«ntu« = «slow-conaunung,  cf.  1.  H.  ». 

ODE  XX. 

To  Pyrrhua  who  had  carried  ofl  the  beautiful  Nearchua 
fromhiB  love.  ♦Pyrrhus,  you  are  carrying  off  her  cubs  from 
a  UonesB.  Soon  wUl  she  come  in  pursuit  and  the  combat  ov^ 
the  prey  be  fierce.  Meantime  he,  for  whose  sake  you  both 
make  ready  to  battle,  Btands  carelessly  by  indifferent  to 
everything  but  hie  own  beauty.' 

3.  poat  pauUo]  More  commonly  paullo  post  = '  after  by  a 
Uttle,*  *very  soon.' 

6  cum  NearchTiml  Notice  the  simpUcity  and  strength  of 
these  two  Unes,  expressive  of  the  ease  and  power  with  whicH 
she  advances.  , 

?  irrande  certamen]  'a  cognate  accusative  cha^terismg 
the  ictSTof  the  last  sentence  by  giving  ita  reault,'  Wickham^ 
•Shecomes  to  recover  Nearchus  (a  coming  whioh  mvolves,  or  is 
identical  with)  a  mighty  combat.  Cf.  Vnrg.  Aen.  6.  223,  l>a« 
ingenti  subiere  feretro,  triste  minuterxum  f?^«^"?f ^f/X' 
bier-sad  office.'  The  construction  ib  weU  known  Hi  G^eek  a 
«the  accusative  in  apposition  to  the  Bentence,    e.g.   E\^^^ 

whioh  wiU  be)  a  bitter  grief  to  Menelaus.' 
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thee^  rathl  to  ^f^KtZt  Z''f'''  '^'  P"^«  '^^  to 
it  is  frequently  omlU  l"er1  Xit  tW'  't"  '"^^ 

perfec^y  cleariytthe  l^^ r^^X^^^^^^  ^^''f  ^^' 
pnze  pass  to  thee  or  hpr  '  ia  r.f  ««,        •     ^^^^^^r  more  of  the 

end  with  a  vezy  weak^ndTwd^wTnd^rite»  '"^^" 
unusual  sense  to  maior.  ^-iause  and  gives  a  veiy 

theL^^l^es  1""^:^^^^^^^  ^- ^-«B  with  both 

the  main  verb.  ii  Latin  rcf  1  f.^ ^^\^it,  fertur  being 
being  Bimply  put  side  bv  «^l  V.''-  ^^  ""'^  contrasted  clausef 
ners.  though  W  the  contrll^''^*^^^*^^  ^^^^^^  *«  begin- 
theiddition  of  IL  prono^nf/,'  T^"  comparatively  clear  by 
stiU  clearer,  for  we  ehouM  wl  ^'^f '  "?  ^^^^  ^*  ^ould  be 
we  muBt  i^sert  a  word    ^mL^.f^^"  ^""ifr^^n  «^:  in  EngUsh 

(and)  she  wets  her  d^'^'ul  W3  SS  ^^^'  ^  -  *"^'  ""*- 
said....'  ^°^^'  t^®  Jadge  of  the  combat  is 

«ImosfbrSr,  blrf  IVs  fhfr''°«  ^\  '"*  Horace 
combatants  on  either  eUeln  fhw  ^''""P  "f  "^^  «eares,  the 
in  the  centre  "^*  foreground,  Nearehas  behind 

1. 1!  6  n""""^  P'""*""-   P"^"^'"-  «•  ae  prize  of  riotory,  cf. 

D.  2.  «3?°^^  '"*  "•'  '•«•  '"«"•tif-J  a,..    For  Nireas  see 

^^]  the  Homerio  ,«X„«af.  Tennyson-s  'many.fonn- 
16.    raptus]  'the  youth  carried  off,-  ie.  Ganymedes. 

ODE  XXI. 

-atf  tS  ZC?.s*:  w'"'""'  '"  ■"  '""P''-  -  «-e 
°»gon,  that  art  of  the  same  age  with  myseUj  to-day 
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fche  visit  of  Corvinufl  bids  us  produce  our  meUower  vintagea. 
Philosopher  though  he  be  he  wiU  not  despise  thee:  even 
ancient  Cato'8  stemness  warmed  with  wino.  ITiou  dost  arouse 
the  witB,  thou  dost  bring  to  Ught  hidden  wisdom,  thou  dost 
give  hope  to  the  anxious  and  strength  to  the  weak;  with  thy 
aid  the  feast  shaU  last  tiU  dawn.' 

M  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus  (see  Class.  Dict)  fought  with 
Brutus  and  Cassius  at  PhUippi,  b.c.  42,  and  tnbsequentiy  joined 
Antony,  but  about  b.c.  36  went  over  to  Augustus.  He  was 
distinguished  as  an  orator  and  author,  and  was,  along  with 
Maecenas  and  PoUio,  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  Uterature. 

1  0  nata  ]  For  the  method  of  marking  the  age  of  wine 
eee  8.  8.  10-12  notes.  Horaoe  was  born  b-^^-  «^,  the  consul 
referred  to  being  L.  ManUus  Torquatus,  cf.  Epod.  13.  6,  tu 
vina  Tarquato  move  |  comule  pretsa  meo. 

2  Bou  8lve...8eu...Beu]  Beforeheproducestheamphora, 
Horace  muses  half  philosophicaUy  half  humorously  over  the 
undefined  potency  for  good  or  evU  that  lurks  within  it. 

4     platesta]    For  inu*  see  3.  11.  30  n.    Observe  carefuUy 
the  i)08ition  of  the  two  words  between  facilem  and  somnum 
and?he  subtle  hmnour  of  the  epithet  at  once  appears:  then 
^d  then  only  does  the  wine-jar  fulfil  the  natural  duty  or  law  of 
iS  being  (this  being  the  exact  meaning  otpius),  when  it  bnngs 

^%TcKema"at  the  words  pia  testa  are^inserted 
in  a  place  where  they  are  intended  to  exert  their  inf  "^^^^  "J^ 
Sg  whole  stanza,'  and  explains  the  stanza  m  accordance  vm  h 
Kew:  to  my  mind  the  position  of  tbe  words^sitivdy 
l^ts  the  force  of  the  epithet  pia  to  the  words  between  which 
it  is  80  carefuUy  placed, /aciZm  and  somnum. 

6.  quocunque...]  *on  whatever  acoount  thou  guardest 
the  choice  Massic'  These  words  smn  up  the  yanous  possibi^ 
ties  of  U.  2-4,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  mam 

verb.  .  XI      „T«fl 

anocnnaue  nomln»  cannot  be  taken  as  refemng  to  the  nBme 
of  ^3  8°Wd  on  the  jar,  a»  that  has  been  menUon^ 
1  1  nor  to  the  name  of  the  wine,  as  it  i>  epeciaUy  caUea 
Ikaa^o'!  it  w  imperative  therefore  to  take  the  word,  .n  the 
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«omewhat  nnusnal  sense  of  «on  whatever  acconnt,'  'for  what 

is  frequently  used  torTn  «iiiount 'ihl  U^s'''^^"'^ 
generaUy  of  the  'accounf  in  which  anySai^V  8  Md    t^h! 

^i...ut  auaian^hn  pu^^^ihat  ?C;r^,Tnd^^ 
give^^aZredwi^^/^/^^irV/^  0"1i  and  Wickham  both 

were^^thered.  hut  of  Ihat  ^r  S^th^y^^tl^f^; 
ca«to.    For  languidiora  cf.  langueJtXu^l  *'  ^'  ^'"^ 

IputtS^S:C'l'^r.lt^a'prrt.'^-"«'-  ''  "^^  »«.'  — . 

«tantly  used  of   drunkenn^ss      sl™?i-        ^  "^'"^  '^°- 

=^;ettefm%T^!Tir'29°'.f:  -« ^^^^ 

caul^he^Ctr-^-rktm^t""!''  "'  "'"'"''=  *''«  ^°'^  ^'^  re- 

^MLChW  T'^^  '"™y''  *"»  «">  <'°"We  me^ing  'anc?ent 
theracktodR"!^^    Oxymoron,  'thou  dost  gently  apply 
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tormenttun  (from  torqueo),  *the  twieting  thing,'  *the  rack,' 
that  which  makea  the  unwilling  speak.  ingenium  durum  is,  as 
Nauck  observes,  the  exact  opposite  of  ingenium  facile  et  copio- 
sum  (Quint.  10.  1. 128). 

15.  curas  et...]  Wickham  rightly  calla  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Lyaeus  (Auaios,  XjJw,  solvo)  is  «the  god  who  gives  free- 
dom,'  and  says  that  therefore  the  whole  sentence  i8= arcam 
consilia  retegendo  curas  solvis,  explaining  that  'as  cares  s^m 
heavy  when  brooded  over  so  they  seem  subjects  for  nurth  when 
discussed  over  wine.* 

18.  TlreBque  et  addla...]  que  joins  the  two  clauses,  «J 
the  two  nouns  vires  and  comua.  For  the  horn  as  the  symbol 
of  Btrength  cf.  2. 19.  29  n. 

19.  neque  Iratoa...]  *trembling  neither  at  the  angrydia- 
dems  of  kings.'  Note  the  hypaUage,  cf.  3.  1.  42  n.  For 
apex  =  tiara  or  diadema  see  1.  34. 14  n. 

21  te  ]  *thee  Liber  and,  if  she  lend  a  propitious  presence, 
VenuB,  and  the  Graces  loath  to  undo  their  bond,  and  hvrng 
lantems  shall  lead  on  until....' 

22.  BOlvere  is  the  epexegetic  inf.  after  segnes,  see  1.  3. 
25  n.  The  Graces  are  represented  as  sisters  who  never  separate. 
For  vivae  cf.  vigiles  lucemae^  3.  8. 14. 


ODE  xxn. 

A  poetical  inscription  to  be  placed  on  a  pine  overhanging 
his  Sabine  homestead  which  he  dedicates  to  Diana  with  the 
promise  of  a  yearly  sacrifice. 

2.    quae...]  «thou  that  thrice  summoned  dost  hearken  to 
young  wives  (puellas)  in  their  travail  and  save  from  ^^^' 
^    The  invo<!S.tion  of  Diana  CA^e/u,)  as  the  goddess  who  ^ve 
women  in  childbirth  (v.  Lidd.   and  Scott,  b.v.  WK^ievia)  is 
Greek:  the  Bomans  usually  invoked  Juno  Lucma. 

4.  dlva  trlfonnlB]    In  heaven  Luna,  on  earth  Diana,  in 
hell  Hecate.    For  Diana  see  also  1.  21  Int. 

5.  tua]  predicative :  *let  tbe  pine  be  thine.' 


with  J^:  •'"'"''"l  '«>«""  r  «nay  Present  iV  in  connection 
per  exactoB  annos]    Cf.  3. 18.  6  n. 

bJ-:  rKsT^^rnronSt;''"''*^^  «'  "^«W 

ODE  xxin. 

*Pray  on  the  new  moon,  Phidvle   an/l  ^ff« 
«aerifiees  to  the  Laree,  and  \heT!n's^^  ^1^'".,^''''' 
farm.   Costly  and  nomeron»  v-i.f  ,  ^"  "'*''  ^"^ 

l-ve  nothing'  to  do^^^t^^h^    1'^''  =  '''«^ 
gods.'  ^°"  humble  worship  of  the 

eoa^^XUtiff '">  ^  '^^"  "»  «"«  'yPe  of  a  Hhrifty. 

t<Jed  a:-^  Fo/Ta.t- -hr  "^.  '^"«'^  ■^«"ven  „p. 

The  most  aneient    «^,1        i. '     ""  ''«'»"»«"•• 

Prayer  was  ^^^^5' wTth  & nnH?t  T '"?■•  »'«'»^«  ot 
ieaven.    Cf.    D.    7.''  i„    ^^^  "PWted  and  upturned  to 

Wting  up  holy  ha„L'         ^^"^^"'^  '!">'  men  pray  eTeoTchere, 

-.r:;tai^'.?o!rfs^-°/3!''a*i:'»^<>^tHenew 

sWo^St^^rjsf  "^^  '«-«  ^'^y  African  wind.' 'the 
ForBentlet=.feeltoitscost,'see3.6.36n. 

^'^^'^i^TZXZ\^^^  "¥«"8  «"Mew.'    OreUi 
a  'the  best  MSS  of  HoraL'^'^"'.?  "''P''  "ot  r«i,-,<,  i^  fo^ 

«^«aUy  derived  from  r^^^Irlst"-"  ""*  °*^'"- '    T''*  ™°dt 
7.   alnmm]    See  3.  18.  4  n. 
r.u. 
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8.  pomlfero...]  ♦the  sickly  season  when  autumn  yields  her 

'^SVannu.  =  autumn,   as  Epod    2.  29    a,    /«6enj«.= 
winC,  Virg.  Aen.  6.  dll  Jngidm  a.  =  the  cold  portion  of  the 

9.  Algldo]    a   mountain    in   Latiura.    d^rota =' doomed, 
destined  for  Bacrifice.' 

13.    cerylce]  '  with  blood  from  its  neck.' 

14  tentare]  'to  besiege,»  *attack,'  as  though  the  favour  of 
the  eod3  were  only  to  be  won  with  effort  and  expense.  So  too 
2  18  127^.0«  lcesso.  Translate:  *You  have  no  need  to 
bisiege  (heaven)  with  sacrifice  of  many  sheep.  you  who  crown 
yri^^W  gods  with  rosemary.'  parvos  d^os=parva  deorum 
'Zul^l  and  though  no  doubt  in  strict  Pj^-^^^J^^^^^  ^^J^ 
are  coverlied  by  both  tentare  and  coronantem,  yet  they  reaiiy 
only  goTth  coronantem.  deos  alone  being  mentaUy  supphed 
after  tentare.  ,    , .,      u 

1 7  immunla  1 '  if  giftless  thy  hand  has  touched  the  altar 
not  m^d™  persWve  by  (the^sacrifice)  of  a  coBtly -^^^^^ 
then  it  has  appeased  the  angry  Pena  es  with  duteous  meal 
^d  c^ckling  salt.'  i.e.  the  act  of  supphcation  is  enough  ^vith- 

^^7Sfem&  and  its  meaning  ie  the  same  as  in  the 

ciearly  usk  with  reference  t^ts  etymolo^=  -tho^^^^^ 
s}i.,Ji      Thp  comnarative   blandior  has  its  full  lorce,   lu 

hv  rEOBtlv  sacrifice,  and  blandus  is  used  with  Bome  scom  (cl. 
«aX  Horace  distinctly  deprecating  euoh  endeaTours  » 
?coax'  or  'wheedle-  the  godB  intp  ^^'•V^Jf^Zi&Z 

?aVeVrl"i  thl?tht«  su^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  akJ     Th?8trza  probaWy  representB  a  well-known  r^Jj 

tura    The  mola  saUa  is  not  reckoned  as   a  gift   but  reprebc 
he%iit  oHacrifice  and  avails  without  any  costly  sacnfi^^^^^^ 

Most  editors  place  a  comma  after  manus  and  make  i 
apodosis  begin  at  nan  sumptuosa.     'Though  7«^^«^^^^^^^ 
no  gift,  it  has  appeased  the  Pena  es  ^'l^^^^'\tZ 
Balt?  and  could  please  no  more  (rum  blandior -non  ota/^u 

futura)  with  a  costly  victim.* 
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appease,-  and  non  bZd,T^ll,^ro2'''T'^  .""^^"  "  »>»»" 
more  pleasing  if  it  should  aTptse  -  »o\  "^^  7  «?."^  "ot  be 
can  only='K;a,  not  more  pleEf  wW  T  '^"^"^  '*'«'''" 

(py«,  could  only  mem'lla^nt'it^'^""'  "'''   ^-  ^  rof, 

taught  the  Athenians  by  my  w"rds  th.Tlt'^'^'"''^^  "''«n  I 

•'^  "^•' ^o^^s  tnan  I  was  by  mv  worJffl  ' 
Some  good  MSS.  here  read  mollibit.  ^  * 

Orelh  renders  immunis   'guiltless  '     «if  o         i.i 
has  touched  the  altar,  then  it  has  ' '^  TV,/  ^"I-^^^''  ^^^^ 
expressed  is  lofty— rirhanB  IL  i  rl*    r^  sentmient  thus 
may  be  compared\itrP8afm  50  13   U"[,  r^'  ^^°*^^*'   ^^^ 
bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  Jat  J   ''n^'"  ^  ^**  *^«  ^««^  ^ 
giving,  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  most  Hir*'  T^."^  '^^^^^ 
however  assigned  to  immunis  L  cleariy  l^  fijfi  J*""  ^''^^^^S 
(from  in  and  munus)  oridnallv  mllnf   .^  '/i^^^^®'    ^""^^nis 
:burden.''freefromt;xarir'.yre?    ftth,^^^^^^^       ^,«ty'   or 
in  poetiy  with  a  gen  •  e  c  immu^.  k  n-        .  becomes  frequent 
from.'    Immunis\ceUm^'-^^2^^l^^^^  *''''"^*'  T'^i'  =  '^ree 
no  such  meaning.  guiltless,'  immunw  by  itself  has 

thet^Mto^tlVt'^^^^  '^^  ^  --•     'Though 

persuasively  has  a  costly  vi^  ^'  ^'^^  "^^^^'  ^^^  ^ot  more 
duteous  meal  and  cracklLrsllT' 'K'"^!  ^^l-^*  *^^°  ^^^^ 
8hort  final  syllable  insumltTr^^n  Ti^  ''''^^  objection  is  the 
syUable  in  this  position  bu7S;p  nt^'^'f  ^^°^^**^^  ^  «^^ort 

m  the  case  of  the  3rd  Lrs  sin/  o?  ^7)! '  /^^'^  "^"^P*  P^^^ibly 
oxu  pers.  smg.  of  verbs  (see  1.  3.  36  n.) 

mixLX^aUndsSftuher'^'^^^.;  *"«  ""«'<'  '«fe".  « 
victim  or  offered,  88  here  bv  itS^r^'!""  ,*«  '^^»''  «^  'he 
'eraiu'  or  'crurnb'  of  anvJhW  ^  °^  ""f  »""•  ""««  i^  a 
who  had  seen  the Lt  X  wouM  afnnl  '^\'''  "^'"^  «°°"'n 
=  'sputtering'  or  'cracU^ff 'T»  „?  .1^  "nderstand;  mliente 
6     '   «-racitung,  i.e.  when  thrown  on  the  fire. 

ODE   XXIV. 

"  'nxury  and  hcense)  the  life  of  the  wild  nomads,  simple  iUg 
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true  bnt  virtnous  and  pure.    Whoever  would  save  Rome  must 

have  the  courage  to  curb  the  Ucense  of  the  day  and  so  win 

fame  for  after  agea,  since  in  his  own  age  alas  he  wiU  not,  for 

we  hate  merit.    Nor  wiU  words  avaU;  stem  and  strong  re- 

pression  is  needed  now,  when  men  scour  the  world  for  wealth, 

when  poverty  is  great  disgrace  to  be  avoided  by  any  meanB, 

even  by  guUt.     O  let  us  dedicate  to  heaven  or  fling  into  the 

sea  our  gems  and  jewels  and  gold;  let  us  root  out  the  evil,  and 

begin  by  training  the  rising  generation  more  roughly  than  we 

do  now,  when  the  noble  youth  is  more  at  home  with  the  dice- 

box  than  on  horseback,  and  fathers  cheat  even  a  partner  or  a 

guest  in  their  haste  to  make  a  fortune  for  their  heir.    So 

wealth  ever  grows  but  never  satisfies.' 

In  its  general  purpose  the  Ode  may  be  compared  with  Odes 
1—6  of  this  Book,  and  especiaUy  Ode  6. 

1.  intactls...]  Cf.  1.  29.  1  n.  intactis,  * unrifled, '  i.e.  by 
the  Romaus. 

3  caementis...]  *aUhough  with  building  material  >ou 
seize  on...'     Cf.  3.  1.  33—38  and  notes. 

4  terrenum...mare  pubUcum]    So   OrelU^s  4th  edition 
richtlv,  instead  of  Tyrrhenuin...Apulicum.     Tyrrenum  oi  Tir- 
renumis  found  in  aU  MSS. ;  publicum  has  strong,  Ponficwm 
moderat^,  and  Apulicum  sUght  authority;  Porphyrion  s  com. 
ment  'non  terram  tantum  verum  etiam  maria  occupantem 
Bhews  that  he  did  not  read  Tyrrhenum.     As   PonUcum  and 
Apulicum  cannot  stand,  for  no  Roman  would  build  his  vU  a 
Bo  as  to  encroach  on  the  Pontic  or  Apulian  sea,  publicum  must 
be  right,  and  joined  with  Porphyrion'8    comment  involves 
the  aoceptance  of  Lachmann'8  conjecture  terrenum.     The  ncn 
man  is  not  satisfied  with  ^all  the  land'  but  must  seize  also  on 
'the  general  8ea'-the  sea  in  which,  it  might  have  seemed.  no 
one  could  claim  property. 

5  si  flglt]  'yet  if  dread  Necessity  drives  her  adamantme 
nails  into  the  topmost  roof,  (then)  thou  shaU  neither  freethy 
soul  from  fear  nor  thy  Ufe  from  the  snares  of  ^eath. 

For  figU  eee  1.  3.  36  n.  and  for  a  picture  of  ^^''''l^^r 
35  17-19,  where  clavos  trabaUs  answers  to  clavos  ^damantim 
here,  the  *nail'  being  clearly  symboUcal  of  that  which  is  tixea 
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lus  riches  are  not  exempt  from  the  terrnr  nf  L.  ,    ™       .      ^^ 
(cf.  St  Luke  12.  16-21).  universal  sway 

Some  would  take  vertex  as  =  'headVaH  1    i    q«\  «   j 

'Let  Necessity  but  drive 
Her  wedgeof  adamant  into  that  proud  head, 

To  '«..n«  i^^^l  ^^"^°^  ^^"  you  8trive        * 

To  scape  Death'8  noose,  or  rid  your  soul  £rom  dread ' 

£ree/.toget'fre;;lTpposVJf4?jt"=''°  "''  "^^  '»<" 
9.    campestres]    See  3.  8.  24  n. 

«.  iU^-S  7^'^"  ""'  ^  '"^'"^  '^'  -°^«™  8'PBies. 

^KMat  S  d^ifei  yofuiSa,,  ol  TXeKri,  ariyas 
jre3V,„,  yaiova   i^   evKiKXo^,  Sxoiu 

■ioo^'/-Iicen"oas'!'"   ""''"'"'^    "><i£=.stern.-    opposed    to 

the  Bomans  on    Whir  L^?    measurements  of  any  kind; 

•hings.    See  Dkt  An°  s  v  ^^W^""*  ^''"  """''"»"  ^  ^es^ 
Hh«r^ .     .  f       .  T^      •   •  ^{fnmemores. 

"  "tqne  illo,  alunt      HV  „7""'-.  ■'^«?«t  ?m  damimanserunt 
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14  neo  cnltnra. . .]  Partly  refemng  to  the  fact  that,  being 
a  nomadic  people,  they  never  stayed  beyond  a  year  m  one 
Lt  p^y  to  the  iractice  of  relieving  (Tecreat)  tiiose  who  had 
S?m«  ^the^work  one  year  {defunctos  laboribus)  by  substitutes 
iTcan^  wlo  had  ^en  meanwhile  acting  as  combatants  but 
iTo  now  had  to  take  their  fair  tum  (sars  aequahs)  of  work. 
See  quot.  from  Caes.  above. 

16.  vicarlus]  (from  vices)  •  one  who  comes  in  turn,'  •  a  sub- 
«titute»-  a  Wicar'  was  originaUy  a  minister  appointed  to  do 
the  work  of  a  rectory  of  which  the  monks  enjoyed  the  mam 
revenues.     See  Blunt,  Bef.  in  Eng.  c.  iv. 

18  Drtviffnls]  *the  guiltless  wife  spares  (i.e.  treats  with 
kindu^ss)  herWtherless  stepchildren.'  Cic.  frequently  uses 
l^m  in  this  sense,  e.g.  sociis  superatU  hostibus  arrnas 
tZlJrare.  The  cruelty  of  etepmothers  was  proverbial.  See 
Dict.  B.V.  TWi7«rca,  firrrpvid. 

iq     dotata  reglt  vlmm]    The  Roman  poets  frequently 
compfain*  th^  "f  wives  olten  P-ved  truly  'better  halves. 
Cf.  esp.  Plaut.  Aul.  3.  5.  60,  and  Mart.  8.  12, 

uxorem  quare  locupletem  ducere  nolo, 
quaeritis  f  uxori  nvhere  noh  meae, 

21  dosl  with  magna.  For  metuens  viH  cf.  3.  19.  16  n. 
•Chastity^at  shrinks  from  another'B  love.  the  mamage.tie 
being  sure.'  ^     , 

24  neccare]  *to  sin,»  i.e.  against  chastity.  au(  =or, 
thaUs,  rZl  sin,  *the  wages  is  death.'     Cf.  the  use  of  aui 

Q     lO     2 

25.  implas]  «unhaUowed.' becanse  domestic  and  so  ^o- 
lating  th7  law  of  nature.  tollere^^Xo  do  away  with.  For 
the 'civil  madness' see  3.  6. 13  n. 

07  «1  fluaeretl  *if  he  shaU  desire  to  have  "rather  of 
the^cLs^-iSS^beneathhiss^^^^^^^^^^^ 

{nater  or  parens)  seems  to  have  been  not  ^^'.^'^^^^^^'j;^^^ 
rbenefactors  by  states  and  "ties;  so  Cic   bids  Ins  br      ^^ 
deserve  the  title  of  paren^  As^ae,  and  an  actual  inscnpi 
extant  referring  to  Augustus  as  paren^  coloniae.     See  too 

30.    quatentiB]    'in  as  far  as,';Bince,'  explainmg  poH- 
genitis;  *he  must  trust  to  posterity  for  fame  smce... 
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?i'/  ^«*«m...]   «since  in  our  jealousy  we  hate  Uvinc 
worth  (and)  regret  it  when  removed  from  our  gaze  '    Ctl 

dausr  '  ^^'^^^^  «^'  ^^^  ^*^  *^^  contrasted 

u-^\  "*?<"*^1   7«  ^"^^  back,'  «pruned,'  like  a  fruit  tree 
which  has  been  puttmg  out  rank  useless  growth. 

85.    leges]    See  3.  6.  Introduction. 

•  ^Il  f^\  ^^'  ?•  ^-  ^^  "•  '  The  portion  of  the  globe  fenced 
m  with  fiery  heat.'  ;tncZu.a,'  says  Wickham.  'as^^  tlrS 
were  mtended  to  bar  it  from  human  intrusion.' 

38.    latuaj  So  1.  22.  19.  quod  latus  mundi. 

Z^h  rT    T  ^^^^T.  ^^-  ^  'P^^^«  o^  *^e  commercial  enter 
pnse  of  sailors  and  shipowners  as  a  flying  in   the  face  of 

— ^\ro'n?  "  '^^  '^'  '^'  '  -^-  ^^  Bepa';at!ornot 

42.  maBmum...]  (if)  «poverty  (being.  or  being  considered) 
a  great  disgrace  urges  men  to  do  and  endure  aityt W  W 
quits  the  steep  path  of  virtue.'  »"yimng.  ana 

43  qnldvls]  i.e.  any  act  of  guilt,  cf.  irapov/ryos  «one 
who  does  anythmg.'  «a  viUain.'  deserere,  which  rBentlev'8 
oonjecture  for  d.5m<,  would  be  simplei  but  le^s  fo?crbfe- 
poyerty  not  only  bids  men  quit  the  path  of  virtue  but  acTuaU; 
quits  it  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  vSue  is  caUed  ard^  «dwpU 
mg  on  high.'  because  difficult  of  attainment  '  ^^" 

fnJ^:-   ^.CapltoUum]  as  a  votive  oflfering.    quo  clamor 
faventium,  ue.  as  m  a  triumphal  procession.  <^'^^'- 

=  'd^dlj^^^*^  ^°'''^^^  "''*  "^^'^^^  *"'^^^«^''  ^^*'  ^y  litotes, 

49     gimmil...]   Mihe  cause  of   crowning  gmlt.'    matene» 

SsM^nre  Gr^'''%^.^'^^  ^r^^  rsubse^en^r; 

•soSi^,-clt\?of  aS^^^^^^^^  •'^^*^'')'  *^-  th^ 

50.    Bi  bene  paenitet]  *if  we  are  heartily  sorry.» 

clJhn^^^^^'-^    ^"^P  processes  are  mentioned,  first  a 

^cS^fvf/^K  ^.\.^'*'^^  "^  °^  *^«  «Id  eflfemina  e^ces 
secondly  the  substitution  of  vigorous  virtues  in  their  place       ' 
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52.  elementa] = (rTocxe?a. '  the  alphabet, ' » nidiments,'  ;  first 
becinninKS.'  Note  the  antithesis  of  tenerae  and  aspenoribus; 
both  adjectives  are  iUustrated  by  the  antithetical  pursmts  in 
the  next  lines. 

54  nesdt...]  'Untaught  the  high-born  youth  cannot  sit 
a  hor^...more  leamed  in  playing  with  a  Greek  hoop,  if  you 
bid  him,  or...' 

56.  ludere  doctlor  Ben...]  Ut.  «more  leamed  in  playing 
whether  you  bid  him  (play)  with...or.' 

57  Oraeco  trocho]  Both  words  are  used  scomfuUy:  tlie 
Greeks  in  Rome  are  constantly  reproached  as  the  purveyors  of 
aU  that  is  luxurious,  vicious  and  un-Roman.  See  esp.  Juv. 
3  58—125.  trocho  (  =  rp6xv)  is  designedly  used,  a  Greek  word 
for  a  Greek  thing,  cf.  Juv.  3.  67,  rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  treche- 
dipna,  Quirine,  \  et  ceromatico /ert  nicetena  collo. 

58.  leglbus]  The  particular  laws  are  unknown.  cum= 
*8ince,'  i.e.  nor  is  it  wonderful,  •since.' 

60.  consortem  soclum]  'his  partner  in  business.'  8on= 
*capital':  camors  one  who  joins  capital  with  another. 

61.  pecuniam  properet]  cf.  2.  13.  26  n.  and  2.  7. 24,  depro- 
perare  coronas. 

62.  scUlcet . . .]  Summing  up  the  whole  purport  of  the  Ode : 
»Yes  truly  insatiate  weaUh  ever  grows;  and  yet  Bomethmg 
is  ever  wanting  to  the  defective  fortune,'  i.e  t^e  weal  hies 
men  are  never  quite  satisfied.  are  never  content  but  always 
consider  their  fortune  *maimed,'  'mutilated,'  and  'defective, 
for  want  of  a  something  or  other,  they  know  not  what. 

For  improbae  see  3.  9.  22  n.  and  for  scilicet  2.  14.  y  n. 


ODE  XXV. 

An  imitation  of  a  Greek  dithyramb.  The  poet  represents 
himself  as  inspired  by  Bacchus,  but  also  suggests  that  his  state 
of  poetic  exaUation  is  due  to  dwelUng  on  Caesar'8  exploits, 
which,  he  says,  he  shaU  shortly  celebrate  with  no  mere  mortai 
utterance  as  he  foUows  m  the  train  of  the  god. 


NOTES.  g.^ 

2. 19.  6^"^'^    ^'^  ^'^^^^"^  -«  *^«  god  of  'inspiration'  cf. 
i.eLltT  ""'''''  '^^^^  '^^^^^  o^^th  newinspiration': 

be  heard?'  Poetical,  the  dat.,  =  'by  what  caves  shaU  I 

ever^am^Tl^^SrsUrS  '^'  -^^^^  ^'  ^^^^ar  for 

glonfied  beings  of  aU  1^^^™!'^^^^^^^^^  ^^*^°^S^^ 

with  a  place    amoni?    the    stArV?  t  .l^  *^'°S  rewarded 

'conning  over,'  •reheaTs^^gr^^^e&^L.^'^^    °^  •  ^'^' 

shaU  ^«'"^^'aimf  i"'^!;  °",^' "^?""?  a»  yet  by  other  lips 

»M.by  wh.^ch  thTihrJ^tc^tcU^sX Wt  r.h''^"  <"-'"'■ 
nection.    Orelli  seema   t^    tXJ  "  '"'hout  any  con- 

-pired,-thusdeS^l.eUn':o7^^1o4:    "  ^""^-'^^^- 

h«4d°a CgTstfe^S  a?d  ^oT/n^  ^"'^S»  as  he  is 
wh0  8tandsonahUltr™^?„f°™  'l'^°»«  "f  »  Bacchanal 
and  snow-clad  ThraceXht  «^fwV^*,''^'^?  °f  '^e  Hebrus 

The  construction  ^  probablv  t!T     ^""'  ^f '^»" 
>ecu,  is  nsually  followed  bv  ^     hTH^^-t''  "'°'^'>  "<"» 
1-  16.  7,  instekd  of  aeaue    ^'  mi,      "iT*  ^^  <^ejue...ut, 
eiclama  ion,  and  conslde^ialh;  i^.^"'  't^"  «'-'«««  as  an 
Ode  this  is  norini^ossible^        «Jithyramb.c  character  of  the 

9.    Eulas]  fem.  adj.  =  'a  Bacchanal,'  of.  2. 11  n  n 

imitated  this  use  emnlovin^  flT       a^L  *°^  *^®  Roman  poets 
f  0  tinge  of  contempf  eTwht^  Pkutn« '"'f  ^'  "^  ^''^^^^ 
ranslated  a   Greek  Va|\>urZ.^«^^^^^^^ 
l^arbare.  ^^  *"'^  ^"*''*  ^®  says  Plautus  vortit 
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14     o  Haaadum  potens]  '  0  Lord  of  the  River-Nymphs.' 
2^aiaie»=N(ud5e$  (vd«  'to  flow/  i^a/xa  a  Btream). 

16.  vertere]    *to  uptum,»    ♦uproot.»     Eur.   Bach.  1109 
describes  this  and  other  feats  of  the  Bacchanals. 

17.  hummmodo]  '  in  lowly  fashion.* 

18.  dulce...]  *a  joyouB  hazard  is  it.  0  King  of  the  Wine- 
wpaa  tofoUowthe  godwho  garlands....  .,    ^    ,   ^  ,     . 

iva^^slnd  Judges  13.  22,  'And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife. 
We  shaU  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  Uod.  ^ 
Lenaeus—Avyo^ios  from  Xv^K  '  a  wme-press. 


ODE  XXVL 

•  But  lately  I  was  a  fluccessful  combatant  in  the  Usts  cf 
love  •  now  in  token  that  my  warfare  is  finished  I  here  dedicate 
my  arms  to  Venus,  with  just  one  final  prayer-that  the  goddesa 
wiU  make  Chloe  pay  for  her  conceit.' 

It  was  customary  on  leaving  ofl  any  occupation  to  dedicate 

some  of  the  instruments  connected  with  it  to  an  appropnate 

divinity,  e.g.  a  warrior  dedicates  his  arms,  a  fading  beauty  her 

mirror  (cf.  4.  10.  6  n.).  a  fiBherman  his  nets.  and  so  here 

Horace  dedicates  his  lyre.  and  also  certain  other  imaginary 

paraphemaUa  of  love-making.    To  such  dedicat^  objects  a 

Bhort  poetical  inscription  was  frequently  appended  (cf.  the 

xnany  instances  of  dyadvt^arcKd  in  the  Gk.  Anthology).  and  this 

Ode  is  supposed  to  be  written  for  that  object.    Notice  ^e 

humorous  inconsistency  between  the  declaration  at  the  be- 

ginning  and  the  prayer  at  the  conclusion. 

1.  vlxi]  with  nuper,  idoneua  with  puellis. 

2.  mlUtavl]    Cf.  Ov.  Am.  1.  9.  1,  militat  omnU  amm, 
and  cf.  bella,  4. 1.  2,  militiae,  4. 1.  16. 

8.    defunctumque...]  *  and  my  lyre  whose  wars  are  ended. 
harbiUm^pdp^i-Tov,  cf.  1.  32.  4  n. 


NOTEa  3.g 

thetau'(cf.^dXa/  ^'"^"^  "^^  '^'  -'^^  ^  W  up<!n 
6.    marlnael  'sea-bom '    'A^r^xt 

He  vc  TZ^i^ro^:tZT'''^^  -  '"• 

it  any  explanation  J^y  Zat  X;  werl 'ff':';},'  ^^r^'  °°'  " 
doorkeepers.'    Jt  ia  nnf  n«,.«o    "^Y,       ®  ^°^  'threatenmff  the 

HoraceLtendssome  mSen^n^*"  1»PP°^ '»«"  byV^ 
oflater  timesjwhich  wasus^i?!^  '""=5  .*"  ">«  ^"■"'Mlista 
by  meane  of  a  huge  ~.  if  i, Tl*""*  ^^«^'«■•ged  miesaes 
whole  description  i!  desl^edi;  «"  g^eraU""'""'''"''  "»'  "« 

'^'PpodlT^^Ul^piils^^'''  ^'  ^^^  '^^''^^ons  a  temple  of  Se/n; 

carentem  Sithonla  nlvel  i «    o«,«  • 
S.thonia  was  the  oeXal^^Jll:-!  L^SdToe"™  '^'^- 

11.    subUml]  pictorial.  'with  uplifted  laeh  • 
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Kood  luckfandTtTdre^  f      ^  ^°°  ''^''^^'  «'^'"^.  I"™ 

«owery  meadows  and^d  ocotf  ^Td  t  '"^  '"'"*«° 
Crete  how  ehe  resrettefl  wT^  "''*"  *^«  ^^^ 
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Horace  seems  to  use  the  occasion  of  Galatea'8  journey 
merely  as  a  pretext  for  introdncing  the  long  lyrical  narrative 
which  foUows ;  at  any  rate  being  totally  ignorant  of  Galatea'8 
history  we  cannot  teU  whether  any  part  of  it  is  appUcable  to 
her  or  not. 

1.  Impios. .  ego]   Note  the  antithetical  words  at  the  begin- 

nins  of  each  sentence.  ,,        ,    •    i 

parrae  recinenUs]  *of  the  hooting  owrs  refrain.  recino 
seems  to  refer  to  the  repetition  of  the  cry. 

2.  ducat] '  conduct,*  i.e.  on  their  joumey. 

3  raval  a  grayish-yeUow  hue.  Lanuvium  was  on  a  hill 
(cf.  decurrens)  near  the  Appian  Way.  along  which  traveUers  for 
Bruncdsium  and  Greece  would  pass. 

6  rumpat...]  *and  let  a  snake  break  their  journey  when 
begun,  if  darting  Uke  an  arrow  across  the  road  it  has  scared 

the  horses.'  .  .      i     i*  rk-«iK 

The  editors  find  difficuUy  in  these  simple  lines.  Orell 
says  rumpat  =  interrumpat  and  then  adds  'scilicet  tta  ut 
huic  omini  sceUrati  rum pareant...ideoque  pereant,  thus  ma^ng 
rumpat  reaUy  mean  «let  it  wam  them  in  vam  to  break 
which  it  can  hardly  do.  Bentley  and  others  read  rumpit, 
which  has  Uttle  authority.  and  makes  the  Unes  merely  contain 
a  statement  as  to  what  is  an  evil  omen  on  a  lo^j^ey,  a  thing 
which  every  one  knew.  The  sense  simply  le  '  Let  evU  omepa 
accompany  the  guUty  when  they  start  on  journeys  a^d  (that  is. 
in  other  in.8tance3:  in  EngUsh  we  use  'or')  let  them  have  their 
joameys  interrupted  by  them.' 

7.  mannos]  •  carriage-horses,'  a  GaUic  word;  from  tne 
same  language  come  essedum,  petorritum,  rheda^covmusy  wmcn 
are  aU  used  in  Latin  to  signify  'a  carriage,'  and  seem  to  prove 
that  the  Romans  derived  the  use  of  'camageB  from  Gaui. 

cul]  =  «t  cui,  ei  going  with  suscitabo,  cui  with  tim^ho. 

8.  auspex]  from  avis  and  spicio,  one  who  •watches  birds,' 
deduces  omens  from  their  flight. 

9.  Btantes]  'stagnant.' 

10  imbrium. . .]  '  the  bird  prophetic  of  impending  storms,' 
cf.  3.  17.  12  where  the  raven  is  caUed  au^^tir  «5"«/.  and  ;,f; 
Bame  bird  is  probably  meant  here,  cf.  Virg.  Georg.  1.  38ti,  «um 
somix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce. 


NOTES.  ggj 

Aen.  6.  66,  praeicia  venturi,  and  1. 16  24  n  "^" 

the  region  of  light  and  hTppy  oment    '   "  "*  """'  '•*•  ^""^ 

thy'c\o?ce  "^^l];i^7''«;X^,  "L*"^'  ^''  ''''PPy'  ''here-er 
concemedyoamay/i^  thonth  «LT ''"'■  '^^  f'"'  «^  I  am 
I  do  not  wish  you  m  bot  weU^  mS';^  ^'T,  ''^P^^'"™-  '^^ 
dent  on  licet.I  prefertomake^nan",''' '"''«*"  »»  -^epen- 
purely  pW«,, ..  thl°sre%'\K'i1  L°  ^^  ^^''^ 

a  Greeit  phr^se  sometimefS  ^^1*"'  ^"""^«mes  imitati^f 
of  an  omen  'on  the  kft  hC  Mh?' ™.°°*'.'^«'' tWspeak 

whether  they  mean  from  tSst  or  fZ^f^  'V^'  °"'7  ^i<i« 
evil  omen.  "^  °'^  ^0™  the  West,  of  good  or 

hastens  to^hll^^ettog.-^^orion"»^!  j"?  "''*i  °P™«  Orion 
he  storms  of  winter  beR^     l  w/*!'^."^  November  when 
together  and  not  trepiZ'ZJtIlf'^:^  dts  '"''"''  ~ 
eWenr  vlifrw^t^^-^Ho^ce  s    ais  from  sad  personal 
cnmes  of  the  clear  South  wind  'WmI      ^^**"*  '^'  ^nd  the 
as  meaning  'is  treacheroasfor  in  J^^?""  ,*?''*'  "'**'  P'""t 
'that  thoagh  usually  S  u  ifn^*^'"'*''"^'''*"''^^?!»'»» 
"eed  so  to  take  it:  a  •de«>  .bri^hVlr^.'  «":     ^herB  is  no 
and  a  'white,-  '  cloudless  ■  bi^zl"  ,t*L"  «««n  ^«7  rongh, 
-»'»«  is  added  to  form  a  SL   .I^  "  "^^57  ^*^  °^^' 

20.    lapyx]   cf.  I.  3.  4  n. 
2.  7^9  n"""'°-J  ''^^^^'  •uue.pected..     For  ,en,iant  cf. 

Eurape  (Ei,^^)  ^  ciass.  Dfci  'Snd  foHi  ^'''^°°^-      For 
5-  33,  and  2.  4.  6  n.    latu.  is  KriX  *'  "^'  ^' 

iiess.-  °'  "*"«""  *"  around  grew  pale  for  all  her  bold- 
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28.  paUult  =  'grew  pale '  is  allowed  to  goyem  an  acc.  from 
the  secondary  sense  of  •fearing'  contamed  m  it,  cf.  2.  13.  26  n. 
^!dZfrauL.  lit.  'midmost  dangers' :  she  waa  m  the  ve^r 
centre  of  them.    For  scatentem  beluis  cf.  4.  14.  47  n. 

29.  nuper. .  .nocte]  Mark  the  contrasted  words  put  first  as 

gmdes.    n^iublustk  'bynighfs  ^1^,,^^/*^ '  ^,?f^^,'f^^,^^ 

U  Bubluceo,  subirasci,  &c.,  »«*='«l»^.^*ly'\  P^v,\  ^in  th; 
Bcribes  a  condition  which  ia  half  obscurity,  half  light :  m  the 

^re^nt  case  the  stars  (1.  31)  are  ?^i^i°«'  f°^.,*^/5,«  ^!,^^* 
sufficient  light  to  make  all  mystenous  and  ternble  to  Europe. 
M^Tgives  «lowering,'  Conington  'gloomy.'  mistranslating 
and  marring  the  beauty  of  the  descnption 

B^dlOBa  floruml  '  busied  with  flowers.'  Adjectives  express- 
ing  desire  and  dislike  take  a  genitive  after  them.  e.g.  avidus, 
cupidusy  fastidiosv^  (3.  1.  37). 

33.  BimvCL]=simul  ae,  'as  soon  as.'  centum,  cf.  Hom.  H. 
2.  649,  Kprrrrfv  iKarofnroXiv. 

34.  pater.'..]  «0  father.'  she  cried.  'O  name  of  daughter 
abandoned.  and  duty  vanquished  by  P»««^^\.  f/^^^^"^^ 
Wickham  make /Zia«  dat.  after  relictum^'0  father.  O  name 
by  thy  daughter  abandoned.' 

37  nndequo]  'whenceCand^whither.'  So  too  the  Greeks 
use  a*double  interrogation  without  any  connectmg  word.  e.g. 

''' Te^Vpreicative.  una,  as  always.  emphatic.tn r.intm^ 
the  pluril,  because  others  have  sinned  as  she  has  :  the  though^ 
that  othelrs  have  yielded  to  temptation  makes  her  sm  seem 
more  pardonable. 

38  vigllanBne...]  *AmI  awake  bewaUing  a  foul  crime, 
or  am*  I  guUtless,  and  does  a  vision  mock  me,  a  vision  that  lOiy 
flyingfromtheivorygatebring8(only)adream?         ,   .   .. 

OrelU  and  Wickham  put  a  comma  after  vana  mstead  of  after 
imago :  the  stanza  is  thus  left  with  a  very  weak  ending  (ave^ 
rare  thing  in  Sapphics).  an  ^^^^tural  im^rtence  is  attachel 
to  vana,  and  the  sense  is  scarcely  so  8?«^,  for  what  Europe 
savs  is  *Am  I  awake,  or  is  this  a  vision  (mpiZarw...tma^o). 
and  if  k  vision,  is  it  one  of  those  idle  ones  that  come  from  the 
ivory  gate  and  bring  only  dreams  not  foreshadowmgs  ot  tne 

^*  HoLer.  Od.  19.  662,  describes  dreams  as  commg  throngh 
two  gates,  the  one  of  hom.  the  other  of  ivory,  the  one  sori 


NOTES. 
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being  accompUehed,  the  other  nM  ...j       • 

mological  reason  for  &ed"tin°LTi^!!^''^.  »  ^«"«f"!  ety. 

^g  *  ^*"' "°™'  Kpalvu,  to  aocompUsh). 

«oon  U  he  Wonvt^S^hef ^oTrefe''''  **  ''""  ^»"'*  ^^ 
47.    modo]  .lately,-  .but  Ute.'    „„«„„,  ^,  ,  «,  „ 

to  keep  D^SrCtii  '^'"'"''"°"  »■"  I  ">  delay  Death/ i.e. 
.hia^^l^r^-J    '0  «•-  of  a«  the  gods  whoever  hearest 


comely  cheekB,  ere  thl  younc  bl,^,1  kk  1-"*^  ^'^^  «n  'hese 
tim,  in  my  beauty  I  WtJ,  f.,S^  f ''^  ^™'"  *«  tender  vic- 
difficnlt  and  ahnost  nni^nsutihl??'*'-  .  The  force  of  this 
her  beauty  that  was  her  S  h»»  i  ''^"^?  ''•  ^  ^^^^,  <=lear: 
the  cynicil  «com  wiSi  whil  ^?  «^^J""  K'  '°''*'''''e  henc^ 
fach  terms  as  ««em  and  Z^^S'  °vj''  ^'"'^  'i'«  "^  °t 
terma  whioh  are  apnlicablfl^i.HT^l"'"'  'etetenoe  to  it, 
The  merit  o(  the  eS  i,  u„  '""^efs  meat.    Cf.  pascerl 

«ooffs  ai  the  moir^'?ae  *ti2en?aTIf  fii°''^/'^'  *''°"6''  O^dL" 
hM}  whioh  objects  to  it '"™«°'»'  dehcacy  {»entimentale  Zart- 

for  'L^^^l  :^r  r  r^^  »T;  ""*,  -«^»  »'-'P 
loot  of  the  precipioes  ronV^^-  ^j,  '""'Iders  iying  at  the 
cause  death.      *       '     ^  ""*  ^^^^'  <"»d  therefori  sure  to 

62.    a«.  f...]  .,uick,  trust  thyself  to  the  rushmg  wind  ■ 
Ja'1  til^^V^rUm  »^T  for.a  mistress..  -a  bond- 
woo.  .e.,^.  L  as  th^^or^  ^  » ^l.^:,^':^; 
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ifl  used  of  •plocking'  or  drawing  out  the  wool  into  long 
Ihrea^,  which  were  then  wound  round  the  spmdle  ready  for 
use  in  weaving,  see  Dict.  Ant.  s.  v.  Fusus, 

65     reelus  sanffuis]  'the  daughter  of  kings,'  in  Btrong 
ov^sitioXh^^f^iurn  and  domuuu,    For  sangms  cf.  2. 

^  'trTdi]  i.e.  to  be  abandoned  by  her  Pa^amour  and  handed 
overto  the  mercy  of  his  injured  and  incensed  wife.  ior 
peUex  see  3. 10. 15  n. 

fifi  aderat  1  The  abmpt  transition  from  Europe'8  speech 
to  nLative^d  the  marked  prominence  of  the  verb,  express 
lle^udZne^oi  the  appeara{ce  of  the  goddess,  who  at  the 
critical  moment  intervenes  with  dramatic  efiEect.  Lo!  at  her 
side  thus  wailing  stood  Venus  with  a  mocking  smile. 

66  perfidum  is  acc.  neut.  of  the  adj.  used  adverbially,  cf. 
1.  23.*23  n.    remisso,  symboUcal  of  his  peaceful  purpose. 

69.  luait]  i.e.  amused  herself  with  laughing  at  her.  For 
ahstineto  irarum  see  2.  9.  17  n. 

71  cum  tihi...]  'when  the  hateful  bull  shall  bring  you 
back  hisTrns  to  tear.'  Venus  mockingly  repeats  the  very 
word  {lacerare,  1.  46)  used  by  Europe. 

7q  nTor  esse  neBCisl  «Thouknowest  not  how  tobe  the 
bride'  irwhat  befirthe  bride;  this  rendering  harmonizes 
wUh  dL;  below, 'you  are  as  yet  ignorant  how  to  play  your 

^"'otS 'say^thal  u.ar  is  put  for  u.arem  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  idiom  (e.g.  a^r6s  A^.^.J^^,  '^^  «J^J  *^^^^J 
himself  had  come'),  rendering  ;Thou  ^^«^^^5*  ^^^^f '^^^^ 
art  the  bride,'  but  the  construction  is  doubtful  and  the  parai 
lelism  between  nescin  and  disce  is  lost. 

75.    tua. . .]  * half  the  globe  shall  take  thy  name.' 


ODE  xxvm. 

An  invitation  to  Lyde  to  join  him  in  celebrating  the  Nep- 
nmaUa  with  drinking  and  singing.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
festival  except  that  it  was  on  July  23rd. 


tion)  ^'^ZiJ^^^^^^  -^fjt  to  ,snr.,osea  o^ec- 

says  that  the  order  of  th^  ?^      ^^oduce  the  wine.'    OrelU 

duce  the  wine,  for  what  L   er  can*^!  do;»''^!''^^"^'' r'^^°- 
m  such  an  inversion   and  it  i«  nt.^.  ^  ''^''^o*  ^eUeve 

abmpt  question  or  sUtement  whfl    ''''  *'  *°  ^^^^"  ^i^h  au 
conversant  with   aU   the  c^iTn«L^  ^^^^^ 
ve^natural  and  ind4d  aS^nl^TaV^^  ^ 

the  commencement  of  Odes  ^o/^oril  of  B^k  3         ^^'     ^^' 

not!:  .r r.^^  ^tlme  'Vot'  ""'''  .  l^  ''  ''  «'  -^-- 
humorously  makes  LydeTct  IhutZ  ^m  ^V"^^^''  ^°^^«e 
gravity  argues  from  these  rordTthatLv^^-^ -'''''"  ^'^^  ^"'^'^ 
keeper:  'einejieusige  ernstaZtnt.f  ^^ft"^^^  Horace'8  house- 
nnd  zur  ZeitnochZenXlT/^^^^  Schaffnerin. 

from  giving  80  characte^fstf att afllnS       "^"'  ''''"" 
Phy/    S^^Sy  •sie;:^^^^^^^^         ^^^  ^-*-«  of  philoso. 

cessible  and  impre^able  to  t^^^^  *  ^""^^'^^^  '^^^* 

qmm  munita  tine^Ud^Hn^^^^  ^^'  ^"^^-  2.  8,  bene 

Arist.  Nub.  im   1  Lxx/  "^  ^apientum  templa  sereZ 

son'8  Palace  ottt%t^,i7^^  -0-...e.a..^.  la  TeZyl 

with^o/^;^:''*^'«'^''^^^'^^-it3cour^ 

'4ereltl%tTdl^^^^^^^^^  ^""7  down.'    For 

*^he  store.'  cf.  4.  litXp^^t  t^ell "    ^--^«i'^^^--, 

as  'Ld?yTS^>Tn',n.^"''^  ''  Personified  and  described 
was  cons^u/ wfth  c'  Julit  faeTar^n  th^  "^^^P""^^^^  ^i^^^^^ 
but  the  name  is  obvious/^^setoSin^^        '~  ^^  ^'^-  ^»' 

^^..^'oul^a'?'^^         :;^/^-  ^°  ^°'  ^^)  «^  Nep- 
he  sentence  as  if  he  wPr«  J-      ?    ^atona....'    Horace  begins 

Neptune...anS  Latona  wfe^Io?  N^?  '^'^  ^^"  '^^  ^  '^^^  o' 
^  ^  awna   (i.e.  I  of  Neptune,  you  of  Latona),  but 
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in  the  second  half  of  the  sentence  in  order  to  make  it  more 
clear  who  is  to  undertake  the  reply  {recines)  and  sing  of  Latona, 
he  inserts  the  v^ords  tu  recines,  which  make  the  sense  clear 
but  somewhat  inteifere  with  the  strict  grammar. 

Some  take  nos  invicem  =  ^I  in  my  turn':  no  doubt  no« 
is  often  put  for  ego,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  so  used  where. 
as  here,  nos  'we'  naturally  must  mean  'I  and  you,'  and  where 
the  use  of  it=  *I'  must  produce  confusion. 

10.    vlrldeB  =  *  sea-green '  as  befitted  sea-nymphs. 

12.  Cynthlae]  Cynthus  was  a  mountain  in  Delos:  Cyn- 
t/»iujj  =  Apollo,  Cynthia  =  \na  sister,  Diana. 

13.  «ummo  carmlne]  sc.  cantaUmus.  Horace  starts  by 
Bincing  of  Neptune,  Lyde  repUes  with  the  praise  of  Latona 
and  Diana,  they  both  unite  in  honouring  Venus  and  night. 

quaetenet=^am  quae  tenet,  *the  queen  of  Cnidos.'  Cni- 
dos  is  in  Caria.     Cycladas,  cf.  1.  14.  19,  20  n. 

16  merlta]  qitia  amantihus  favet.  nenia,  used  of  any 
plaintive,  not  necessarily  melancholy,  harmony.  Note  the 
skiU  with  which  the  concluding  words  of  the  Ode  suggest  the 
ideas  of  rest  and  repose. 


ODE  XXIX. 

•A  warm  welcome  awaits  you,  Maecenas,  at  my  house: 
come  then  at  once.    Cease  merely  to  gaze  longingly  on  the 
country,  and  leave  Rome  for  a  while  and  all  its  magnilicence 
and  cares.    Rich  men  sometimes  find  the  change  to  a  humble 
household  a  relief.     The  dog-days  moreover  are  coming  on, 
and  yet  you  linger  in  town  and  worry  yourself  about  political 
ccntingencies.    What  is  the  good?    Providence  has  sealed  the 
futuie  and  mocks  our  efforts  to  read  it.    Calmly  to  deal  with 
the  piesent  is  wisdom;  for  Ufe  is  Uke  a  river  and  moves  along 
uncontroUed  by  us  sometimes  peacefully  sometimes  a  raging 
torrent.    He  Uves  best  who  enjoys  to-day:  to-morrow  Jupiter 
may  send  trouble  but  he  cannot  undo  the  past.    Fortuue  is 
ever  fickle:  I  accept  her  favour  and  put  up  with  her  frov-Tis. 


NOTES.  2gy 

In  stormy  weather  I  am  not  Ukp  a  »y,n,.«i,     ^  »     . 

The  Ode  should  be  compared  with  Ode  8. 

his  Odes  as  he  hAtsTZJl^luT^  f"^  »«'  Ode 
patron.  •*        ^™  ^"'"  "»e  praise  of  his  great 

ht.  •<^m^TV:":aT:}  a"'v  "** »« ^^»  -"""oached  • 

up  to  get  at  the  .^^''^^'^"Zuo':  T^.^'^  f  "^  '^^ 
«'""».  "ienow,  01.  d.  21.  8,  languidiora 

nid^-.  """  ""™"3  •'''o-»'  -ses..    ^,,„,  ,^.„,  simo. 

-i^XtrT^^JZ  I""',  "r"'  '"•  *"  --  a  con. 
frequent.  ""  ""*  °'  januiudum  with  a  present  k  ySy 

«th^errhr^eral^g^infr/ai-^oKK^I/iZ-  ^i":    ^f^ 
known.     jEfuln.  {a  a  u  ,      °^^  ^sulae  which  was  nr. 

T.bur  and^Cnelt:.^.  l^^Tr.i^^t  T^  ^"'^ 
Ed.  4.  .       ^v.  -60.  y.  y,  jj.  9^  2,  and  see  Orelli 

ficolar  person  ihe  ^rf.TuW  &»i'"l'  f'^"'^^  '«"  P«- 
impossible  here  where  theTi'.i!^i,  *l'  ■''°'  "«"'«l  ^  dearlv 
m  only  a  comma  a7ter  «TrlP^^?  "^  "  continuous.     Som^ 

Ti'b*° *1«-'  *"" '"^ '' kss si^pl^'"  ""'"« '^'^"^y  «o 

;.H  10mUes"'^!^'/boft  1  ^^^^^0^  ?r""""  (^"'^o"' 
«ee  Mart.  i.  64)  visible  frnm  p      ^"'«s  »'  hills,  were  donbtless 

■»»■  lofty  hous;:  I"e  11  9  10.  ^""^'  ""^  ^^<'^J  fron>  CS! 
f^moT^^^.^}  ;«""  'l^a  Plenty  that  but  palls.'    For 

>^-   1,     ine   ehud-capt   towen,  the 
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corgeous  palaces/  The  reference  is  to  the  so-called  turrit 
Maecenatis  on  the  Esquiline,  from  which  Nero  afterwarda 
watched  the  buming  of  Rome,  and  which  must  have  had  a 
commanding  view  over  liome  (see  U.  11,  12)  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

11.  mlrarl...]  This  terse  description  of  a  great  capital  as 
observed  from  some  poiut  of  vantage  is  inimitable  {'unuber- 
trefflich  charakteristiich:  Nauck).  The  wealth,  the  smoke, 
the  riches,  the  roar  of  London,  as  seen  say  from  St  l^aiUs, 
might  well  in  their  combined  effect  make  the  beholder  *mar. 
vel'  (miran).  OrelU  in  saying  mirari  Jumiim  irap6.  TrpocrSo- 
Kiav,nam  'miran'  proprie  refertur  ad  'opes' dumtaxat,  entuely 
misses  the  point  of  the  passage. 

14.  mundae]  The  adjective  indicates  the  presence  of  taste 
but  the  absence  of  extravagance.  Horace  defiues  mundus 
(Sat.  2.  2.  65),  as  appUed  to  a  host,  as  a  just  mean  between 
luxurious  excess  and  sordid  neglect.  The  word  thus  meanmg 
not  only  ♦simple'  but  'elegant'  is  difficult  to  translate:  per- 
hapa  here  'simple'  wiU  suffice,  though  it  only  expresses  half 
the  word.     sub  lare  =  *  beueath  the  roof.' 

15.  Bine  aulaels...]  The  aulaea  were  •hanginga'  suspended 
on  the  waUs  Uke  tapestry,  not  a  canopy  huug  froin  the  ceihng 
over  the  table  as  usuaUy  explained,  see  Marquardt,  Privatleben, 
ed.  2,  p.  311.  ostro  refers  to  the  purple  covcrmg  of  the  couchea. 

16.  BOllicitam...]  'have  removed  the  wrinkles  from  the 
brow  of  care.'  explicuere  in  the  perfect,  with  plerumque, 
=  'have  often,'  i.e.  before  now.  For  the  phrase  cf.  bat.  2.  2. 
125,  explicuit  vino  contractae  seria  frontis. 

17.  claruB  occultum]  The  antithesis  is  somewhat  forced. 
cZan«'= 'glowing';  occui/um  =  •  hidden, '  i.e.  previously.  Andro- 
medae  |)ater  =  Cepheus.    AU  the  stars  mentioned  rise  in  July. 

18.  Procyon]  UpoKvujv  (in  Latin  ^n<«cani«)  =  the  constel- 
lation  which  rises  heforc  the  Dogstar.  For  the  letter  'y'  m 
words  borrowed  from  Greek  cf.  1.  16.  5  n. 

furlt  and  vesani  both  refer  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  dog- 
days,  cf.  3.  7.  6,  iruana,  of  tempestuous  weather. 

20.  diea  referente  Biccos]  'bringing  round  the  days  of 
drought.'  siccos  is  placed  in  an  emphatic  position  because 
of  the  special  double  meaning  assigned  to  it,  (l)  =  when  raiQ 
is  rare,  (2)  =  when  drink  is  acceptable. 


-tioned  1.  22,  is  nntr^^^l^L^Z^,^,  ^U^^f    -- 

«.ti^tLirbeit *Ma^: P^l"i^°  °/  ">?  Pronouu  marks  the 
MMon  suggests  (11. 17^4).    ^^^"'^^  '^^  "^^  repose  which  the 

(lu^parwti  'sZts^^T'"'  ^"  "^*  "'y  ^""^  *«  PlotB 
Eastoi^Xk^T"  '^  ^"  ^^-  *°=  *^«y  »'»'"'  <■<"•  any  remote 

and  for  the  kingdom  of  C^^as!  2.  22  n       '""  "^'  ^'  ^'  "  "•  ^ 

«.e  rterSrSe^d?^  7^^'^^°'  *«  ^wel.ers  by 

ymae,  see  i.  8.  23  n.  d„cors=  'rebellious/ 

netrable  character  of  The  daTkiet^TT?  ."^"  ""«'•'y  ^1'«- 
J^e  future  f.om  human  gLt^X  l^i^L  S.Xti 

-^^""'^ShL^nXI  ^"^  '"™««'-  '«'y-'J  (-.  to 

mh,  are  all,  accordinrto  the  nlS oinh  IL  ^""^«^'  '''«"«^. 
|n  those  whose  hfe  is  but  »  snan  ^n  *^  fi,°'  ^""^'  °°'y  ^"7 
lesslyrepeatsisom-dir^fVr?..  •   ^'  ^'^^  l^^^^tion  hecease- 

17);  '>ebreathertheXit^^ofV/.i"^'"rT'' '""''«'  (2-16. 
•conclusion  of  the  whofn  I,?    ^P^iesiastes,  but  with  him  the 

in  thy  youth.  •  °  ^  "'"'"'^  "  "ot  '*  ear  God '  but  'B.joice 

«'wlr5ot?aCp?ud'str/bid-e''-  ''^  °'  *"«  -~t 
eicessive  eagerness.  rfTu/n'^'/''?.!'^  "??'!*''•  °«rvous, 
tie  gods,  ,„.  ttu  ^hich  ihe  iaVs-of^mel*:',^^''  '^^  ''^'  "' 

A  o^?'»'»»"^  'it.  'to  arrange,-  .reiuce  to  order,^  .make 
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ootpral    oDPOsed   to  qiiod  adest:    both  phrasea  are  pur- 

^^^}   ^SXTmipfinite  there  is  a  contrast  not  only  between 
poseywideandmdefinite  tb^^^^^^  ^  over  which 

r har^oltll^l,  aLlYlSngs  which  are  whoUy  beyond  our 
control. 

the  exiatence  of  the  difficult  aequore. 

o-      m«i  nacA    1    The  final  syUable  of  Etruscum  cut3  off 

however  takes  una^inter  se  permixta. 

89.    damore]  'echo.»    dHuvies  (dU-luo,  Uo  wash  away'), 
*a  deluge.* 

Ai      tiotens  Bul    1  *  lord  of  himself ,'  auVdp^n»,  not  the  dave 

For  the  gen.  cf.  1.  6.  10  n. 

42.    deget,  sc.  tempwf,  'wiU  pass  his  time.' 

cul  Ucet...]   *who  can  at  each  day'8  c  ose  «ay      I  h^« 

used  in  the  Bense  of  enjoying  or  using  l»fe.  f^*^  ^^^  ^"      ' 
existing     Cf.  Fr.  viveurs  and  Martial,  1.  i&.  n,  ^ 

*  non  c«f,  md«  mihi,  «ap.cnti*  dic«r«  ^Vivam  : 
$era  nimis  vita  est  erastina:  vive  hodie. 

♦-«,««    1   «vet  he  shaU  not  render  void  tnat 
whith  isrhinTurnol  rela^  and  make  undone  that  wh.ch 
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flection  whiS^rapSS  ?o?h^^^^^  >^'^'  "^'T^  ^"*  *^«  ^«- 
is  curious;  thrB^m^s^ntimen  f«^  '  '"'?  ^^  Omnipotence 
e.g.  Agathin  quoteHyTr   Eth  6  2  T"^"'  {^''''^  elsewhere. 

49.    Fortuna...]  admirably  paraphrased  by  Dryden 
•  Fortune  that  with  malicious  joy  ' 

Does  man,  her  elave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless ; 
btill  vanous  and  inconstant  stilL 
^ut  with  an  inclination  to  be  ilJ 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she^s  kind  • 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

1  puff  the  fickle  jade  away 

Content  with  poverty  my  bouI  I  arm  ^    * 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  wUl  keep  me  warm.» 
60.    ludum]  so  2.  1.  3,  ludumque  Fortunae,  q.  v 

17    .sn  n  \ .    /k-        ^     ,       ®  aefinite  honour  in  retum  ^cf  9 

61.    For  dlvltias  cf.  Rich.  UI.  Act  1,  Sc.  4, 

•  Wedges  of  gold.  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  ewels,  ' 

AU  scattered  m  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ' 
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62  tTmcl  Le.  when  the  rich  merchant  is  all  anxiety  for 
hia  treasures,  I  shaU  have  only  myself  to  look  after  and. 
Horace  adds  With  his  usual  self -confidence,  I  know  I  shall  come 

to  no  harm.  ,    ,.«.  ,     r    _      i 

tiremla  Bcaphae— 'a  two-oared  skiff.'   scapJia  from  cKdirTU), 

to  dig,  or  hollow  out. 

64     geminusque  PoUux]  ♦  the  twin  PoUux ' ;  the  addition  of 

the  epithet  suggesta  the  presence  of  Castor  too.    ior  tlie 

Dioscuri  cf.  1.  a.  2  nu 

ODE  XXX. 

•I  have  finished  an  imperishable  monument:  I  shall  not 
whoUy  die,  but  as  long  as  Rome  stands  my  fame  shaU  Uve  and 
grow,  and  the  tale  shaU  stUl  be  told  how  beside  the  banks  of 
Aufidus  there  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  the  poet  who 
first  introduced  to  Italy  the  lays  of  Greece.  Be  proud,  my 
Muse,  for  thou  art  worthy,  and  deck  my  brows  with  laurel.' 

The  Ode  concludes  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes; 
Horace  clearly  states  that  his  task  as  a  lyric  poet  is  com- 
pleted.  The  fourth  book  was  only  written  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years,  cf.  its  opening  words,  intermUsa  diu,  4.  1.  1. 

1  exegll  'I  have  brought  to  an  end,'  ♦finished.'  The  first 
word  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Ode.  a^rrc  not  only  be^use 
the  metalis  lasting,  but  because  brazen  tablets  were  used  as 
memorials,  aud  statues  of  brass  were  erected  in  memorj'  ol 
great  men. 

2  regaUque  aitu...]  *loftier  than  the  pyramids  reared  by 
kings,'  Ut.  'the  royal  placing  of  the  pyramids':  situs  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  but  the  word  originaUy  meant 
*a  placing,'  from  sitw  '  I  lay  down,'  and  the  part.  sitm  is  used  - 
•  bmlt  •  * founded.'  Nauck  takes  situs  aa  = '  decay,' '  mouldenng, 
and  regalis  situs  as  an  instance  of  Oxymoron  = '  mouldermg 
grandeur':  they  wiU  perish  but  the  Odes  wUl  endure. 

3.  quod  non...po8Bit]  *8uch  as  neither...can.'  edax  = 
*corroding.'  impotens  =  impotens  sui  (cf.  1.  37.  10),  (ucpa- 
r-qs,  '  uncontroUed.' 

4.  aut...]  'or  countless  successio;!  of  yeara  and  flight  ol 
ages.'    series,  from  sero  (whence  also  sertum),  *!  join  together, 


NOTES. 


pagitica:  *  Many^rinan  Hves^  burden''?^  f .''•    ^.^Y'  ^^^^' 
book  is  the  precious  iSe-S  of  alL    t^«  earth  but  a  good 

treasured  up^n  purpot  tlTf Ufe  LfoTm^r  ""''^"^'  '"' 
7.    usque]  with  crescam:  «ever  shaU  I  crow  stni  fro^h  ;« 

nerfile^^Siiran"  W^rt  f^lJ^^'  ^  ^^^  ""-'  - 
For  Capitolium  cf  3  3  ^o  »JIT  '■  "«"'"tioM  remain. 
Veata]  WrJ^n.  1    o  07"       .    '•  *""*  ^"'^  "trgtne  referrine  to  the 

the  Aifid^r'''?^^^    Clea^Jy  not  ^  shaU  be  told  of  where 

(cf  4   q   91     ^l7    ■        ^«"''^  song  to  Italian  measures' 
Horace  is  so  f,^  from Te  foUvTf^Hr    °     l"""'  ''*•  "^"  •' 

Jk  "^.^lrT^S  a^*'^^'  eonstruction :  «>,«,, 
a<^.«5;.,  ^,mdTfier"L:?n1  P^sSrsighT;  vi/t^' A' 
221,  nymph»  e  naviOus.  Juv.  6.  134,  juaX^  mS.  ' 

A.4^s.  *r  reiTe^^iio^^^^Lr :?  rvw^  7' 

"eirsret^-or^ter ^hTl"^^  ''  «- cloU= 
^u.  GreeU.  e.g.  the  ^ranXS  wTt  ^^^l^^ 
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he  has  introduced  a  new  variety  of  Italian  poetry,  copied  from 
Greek  models. 

14.  dednxlBse]  *the  use  of  deducere  seems  akin  to  that 
of  deducere  coloniam,*     Wickham. 

15.  quaesitam  merltlB]  *  won  *  or  *  gained  hy  thy  deserts.' 
Delphica,  because  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  ApoUo  (cf.  4.  2.  9, 
laurea  Apollinari),  and  Apollo  ia  constantly  represented  as  tUe 
god  of  poets  and  playing  on  the  lyre. 

16.  voleM]  'of  thy  grace/  Conington. 


BOOK  IV. 


The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Odes  is  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding  three  by  a  considerable  period  of  time.    In  the  con- 
cluding  Ode  of  the  Third  Book  Horace  distinctly  speaks  of  his 
labours  as  a  lyric  poet  as  concluded ;  the  first  word  of  the 
present  book  calls  marked  attention  to  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed,  and  the  Ode  generaUy  suggests  that  the  poet  resumes 
his  task  somewhat  against  the  grain.     The  reason  for  his 
domg  so  at  aU  is  definitely  assigned  by  Suetonius  to  the  direct 
command  of    Augustus:    Scripta    ejus    usque    adco  prohavit 
{Augustus)  mansuraque perpetuo  opinatus  est  ut  non  modo  saeculare 
carmen  componendum  injunxerit,  sed  et  Vindelicam  victoriam 
Txheni  Drusique  privignorum  suorum,  eumque  coegerit  propter 
hoc  trtbus  carminum  lihris  ex  longo  intervallo  quartum  addere. 
^deed  it  18  sufficiently  clear  even  on  a  cursoiy  examination 
that  the  rest  of  the  book  is  only  puWished  to  afiford  a  plausible 
pretext  for  the  pubhcation  of  Odes  4,  5, 14  and  15:  the  other 
Odes,  which  are  of  a  purely  lyric  character,  serve  to  mask  the 
(hstmctly  political  purpose  of  these  four,  which  bear  throughout 
the  stamp  of  the  official  utterance  of  a  Poet-Laureate. 

OrelU  (ed.  4)  caUs  attention  to  the  remarkable  number  of 
almost  entirely  new  words  used  by  Horace  in  this  book 
taustitas  5.  18;  heluosus  14.  47;  tauriformis  14.  25;  domahiliB 
14.  41;  tllacrimabilis  (  =  unwept  for)  9.  26;  inimicare  15  20- 
adprecari  15.  28;  oharmare  4.  21;  remiscere  15.  30;  aetemare 
14.  6.  There  is  also  a  marked  diflference  in  his  prosody  the 
most  notable  point  being  his  studied  alteration  of  the^rule 
that  after  the  fifth  syllable  of  a  sapphic  line  there  must  be  a 
caesura,  see  Notes  on  the  Metres. 
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ODE  I. 


NOTES. 


D7 


Introductory.  'Why  summon  me,  Yenns,  to  enter  aj^ain 
the  lists  of  love?  I  am  verging  on  fifty  and  not  the  man  I 
once  was.  It  would  be  more  seasonable  for  thee  to  lead  thy 
revels  to  the  house  of  Paulus  Maximus:  he  has  a  hundred 
qualities  which  will  make  him  thy  worthy  champion,  and  in 
retum  for  thy  favoura  will  dedicate  to  thee  a  temple.  To  me 
love  and  gaiety  have  lost  their  charms.  And  yet,  even  as  I 
write,  I  find  the  old  emotions  retain  their  sway,  I  betray  every 
sign  of  passion.* 

Horace  professes  that  he  resnmea  his  pen  merely  to 
celebrate  again  the  power  of  love :  he  thus  endeavours  to  veil 
his  real  purpose,  which  has  been  already  explained. 

1.  Intermlsaa]  The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes  cannot 
have  been  publisbed  later  than  b.c.  24:  in  the  present  book 
there  are  continual  referencea  to  the  events  of  the  yeais 
B.C.  17—13. 

2.  bella  moves]  *thou  stirrGBt  np  war.*  The  comparison 
of  a  lover  to  a  warrior  is  very  common ;  cf.  3.  2G.  2  u.  and  see 
also  1.  16. 

3.  l)ona«...]  'in  the  days  of  kindly  Cinara'8  sway.'  For 
regno  cf.  3.  9.  9,  rne  nunc  Thressa  thloe  reyit. 

4.  dulcium  saeva]  Note  the  antithesis,  and  cf.  mollibus.. 
durum  immediately  afterwards. 

6.  flectere]  Dependent  on  desine :  'Cease  to  guide  one  who 
(being)  close  upon  the  fifties  is  by  now  too  hard  for  thy  geutle 
government.'  The  metaphors  are  derived  from  the  art  of 
riding :  an  old  hard-mouthed  horse  is  unfit  for  the  hgbt  hand 
of  a  lady. 

As  regards  the  constmction  of  circa  lustra  decem  it  should 
be  observed  that  Latin  often  suffers  from  the  want  of  a  pies. 
part.  of  the  verb  '  to  be ' ;  the  Greeks  would  write  in  a  similar 
case  oVra  iref^  trrj  rjSr)  irivrr^KOvra. 

For  Horace'8  age  and  the  word  lustrum  cf.  2.  4.  23  n. 


8.    revocant]    Venus  has  left  the  young  men  to  attark 
Horace;r6roca»ahereforei8simply='callb2;k' 

15  n  '  ^  ''"''  ^^^"'^-    ^^^  Purpureus  cf.  S.Ts! 

tarpessita;    hence   wordsborrowed  atan   P«rf;^  .?'''''' 

byPlautus  present  this  spell7ngT tLs'e  Wow^^i^iaTerhl^ 
e.g.   zma.    a  has  passed  into  i  bv  assimnftHnn    ,•?.     •        ' 
strong  attraction  fo'r  dental  splrants  "  The  Xd  is  S^ 

hZnnT'  :•*  P^r^^i^^  of  revellers'  and  maTtherefore  tlke 
the  construction  of  a  verb  of  motion,  as  here  •  il  ZTmrn^       ^ 
Paullus  Maxmius  cannot  be  adequately  identified! 

^T^h   ^^PV^^fr^  'ifthoudostseek  to  fire  a  con-enial  heart ' 

curious  morsel  of  'classical  English.'  "  * 

instltceTutSet^SiM/Jt?'''  '■'■   -'^   «■o^"-'-     An 

■a  yon^T^^rXTTlJ^'  """■  "  '^^""^''-   ■?-= 
17.    et,  quandoque...] 

•  And  when  he  shall  with  smiles  behold 
His  native  charms  eclipse  his  rival's  gold.'    Martin 
Horace!  cf'4  2^"3^!^^""  as^juandocz^^gu.  seems  pecuhar  to 

« sl7.  ^""^  ^"««rcam  cf.  4.  8.  8.  and  Sat.  2.  3.  183,  aeneu. 
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Albanos  prope  lacos]  probably  mentioned  because  Paullas 
had  a  villa  near  them., 

20.  trabe]  =  *a  beam/  i.e.  'a  roof.'  Cf.  3.  2.  28,  sub 
trabibus  isdem,  •beneath  the  same  roof-tree.'  Citron  was  a 
most  expensive  and  fashionable  wood. 

21.  naribufl  ducefl]  •  thou  shalt  inhale.* 

22.  Berecyntlae  tlblae]  See  3.  19.  18  n.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  lyrae  and  tibiae  are  genitives  after  carminibus, '  thou 
shalt  be  deiighted  with  the  mingled  strains  of  the  lyre  and 
Berecyntian  pipe.'  Orelli  however  says  *unice  recti  dativi,  ut 
Epod.  9.  5.  Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  Ujra'\  but  this  is 
merely  creating  difficulties.  Some  editors  read  lyroL  and  Bere- 
eyntid  tibid,  thus  crediting  Horace  with  lines  which  for  their 
confusion  of  ablatives  and  poorness  of  Bound  would  discredit 
a  Bchoolboy. 

24.  fl8tula]  =  (n'pt7$, 'Pan'a  pipe.'  The  fi6ia  is  illustrated 
in  Smith'8  Dict.  Ant. 

27.  pede  candldo...]  'with  gleaming  feet  shallthrice  shake 
the  ground  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii.'  Candido  refers  not 
merely  to  the  whiteness  of  the  feet,  but  to  the  way  in  which 
they  flash  and  gleam  in  the  movements  of  the  dance.  For  the 
SaUi  see  Dict.  Ant.  and  1.  36.  12  n.:  dancing  accompanied 
by  music  is  among  the  earliest  forms  of  worship,  cf.  2  Sam.  6. 
14,  *David  danced  before  the  Lord/  and  Ps.  150.  4,  *Praise 
him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance.' 

28.  ter]  because  there  was  a  triple  beat  in  the  dance,  cf. 
3.  18.  16 :  the  words  tripudium  and  tripudiare  were  used  from 
very  ancient  times  in  connection  with  tliese  religious  dances, 
and,  whatever  their  real  derivation,  they  were  no  doubt 
popularly  connected  with  trei  and  pedes, 

29.  me]  Note  the  position  in  pointed  contrast  to  illic.  .ilUc 
at  the  commencement  of  the  two  previous  stanzas :  PauUus  will 
worship  thee,  I  on  the  contrary  have  no  enthusiasm  left. 

30.  spes  animi. . .] '  the  fond  hope  of  a  heart  to  answer  mine; 
Wickham.  mutuus  ^  *  interchanged ' ;  animus  mutuus  =  a  heart 
that  communicates  its  every  feeling  to  me  and  to  which  1  in 
return  communicate  mine.  The  phrase  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  line  of  CatuUus  (45.  20)  mutuis  animis  amant  amantur. 

31.  certare  mero]  =  *  to  join  the  drinking  bout. ' 
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34.  rara]    Notice  the  force  of  the  adiective-  he  tripa  i^ 
conceal  his  feelings  but  stiU  every  now  and  ther^Uie  r^e  te^ 

nckles  down  his  cheek'  (cf.  1.  13.  8,  umor  et7n  ^^flnZ 
iabitur)      So  below  he  represents  himself  as  tryi^g^  ffi  a^ 

35.  decoro]  Notice  that  the  verse  is  bvpermptnV     TTn^. 
38.    captum]    Sc.  te,  Ligurine. 


ODE  It 

-To  attempt  to  rival  Pindar  is  like  the  attempt  of  Icarus  to 
fly.  He  is  hke  a  mountain-torrent  swoUen  by  the  rain,  mshmg 
and  roarmg  along  with  deep-mouthed  thunder.  He  is  the 
prmce  of  poets  whether  he  composes  dithjrambs,   paeans. 

^viL     r^?  "  ^''^''  "'''"'  "^*  '^'  «^^  °f  tl-^  d^ad 
m.dymg.    He  hke  a  swan  soars  into  the  sky,  I  am  but  like  a 

b^  kbonously  gathering  a  little  honey.    You,  lulus,  are  more 

fitted  m  stateher  strains  to  sing  of  the  retum  of  Caesar  from 

h.s  tnumphs  over  the  Sygambri-Caesar  the  greatest  blessing 

hat  heaven  has  ever  conferred  on  earth.    You  shaU  sing  of 

voL  .b"^  "'     *'  "'■'''""'  ^'  ^*'"™'  """1  ">«°  Perhaps  my 
voioe  shaU  jom  m  the  choms  that  sweUs  his  triumph.  and 

rr«ir°  "l      /""  °°"'  °'^"*^  I  ^'  P^rhaps  dare  to' 
present  my  humble  gift.'  i-    "»  c  lo 

tiie  sister  of  Augustus,  through  whose  mfluence  he  obtained  the 
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favour  of  the  Emperor  and  was  made  praetor  b.c.   13  and 
consul  B.c.  10.    He  is  said  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  caUed 

the  Diomedeia. 

The  whole  Ode  is  a  lyric  apology  for  attempting  the  task  to 
which  he  devotes  himself  in  Odes  4,  5,  14  and  15,  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  him  the  opportunities  of  paying  a  compUment 
to  Antonius  and  indirecUy  celebrating  the  victory  of  Augustus. 

1  nndamm  aemulari]  aemulari  with  the  acc.  is  used  of  an 
honest  and  uubie  rivaky,  with  the  dative  of  mean  and  ignoble 
envy. 

2.  lule]  If  this  word  is  correct  the  name  must  have  been 
civen  him  to  mark  his  connection  with  the  great  Julius  [Juhns 
a  mag.w  demissum  nomen  lulo,  Virg.  Aen.  1.  288),  the  mother  of 
M.  Antonius  having  been  Julia,  sister  of  L.  Caesar,  cons. 
B.c.  64,  but  considering,  (1)  that  Horace  addresses  him  m 
1  26  as  Antoni,  (2)  the  difficulty  of  either  elidmg  the  initial  t 
or  treating  the  word  as  a  dissyliable,  (3)  the  fact  that  the  word 
Beems  elsewhere  applied  only  to  the  son  of  Aeneas,  there  seems 
some  probabiUty  in  favour  of  Peerlkamp'8  conjecture  iZiu. 

ceratls...]  •rests  on  wings  joined  with  wax  by  the  skiU  of 
Daedalus,  doomed  to  give  a  name  to  the  glassy  sea. 

For  the  story  see  Class.  Dict.  s.v.  Daedalus.  Apart  from 
metaphor  the  poet  means  that  he  who  seeks  to  riyal  Pmdar  i3 
attempting  what  nature  has  forbidden  and  will  fail  disas- 
trously:  Horace  has  no  sympathy  with  human  enterprise, 
and  Daedalus  (SalSaXos,  cf.  1.  3.  34  n.)  is  his  favourite  type  of 
the  vanity  of  scientific  ambition.  «    i.     th 

opel  In  the  sing.  this  word  indicates  the  effort,  Bkiii, 
ability,  necessary  to  obtain  anything ;  in  the  plural  it  represents 
that  which  is  obtained,  'wealth.* 

6  notas]  *  accustomed, '  aluere  '  swoUen.'  There  is  an  old 
reading,  quum  super  notas  saliere  'when  the  rain-waters  ha^e 
leapt  over,'  which  is  not  so  absurd  as  Orelh  declares  it  to  be. 

7.    fervet...]    •So  Pindar  boils  and  rushes  measurelesa 

with  dcep  utterance.'  .  .    ,     ^      i  -j.-^^, 

ImmeiuiuB  and  rult  clearly  go  together;  cf.  the  Greek  idiom 
^oXw  p«  and  Sat.  1.  4.  11.  cum  flueret  lutulentu.  J^^Vf 
immemus  is  used  in  two  way»,  in  referenoe,  (1  . '»  ^'"f^ 
copiousness  of  diction,  (2)  to  the  unconstrained  hberty  o£  ms 


NOTES.  40^ 

."tTuenlS"'"*'  "  "^^  "'  '''"*  ^^  "e  reBembles 

of^  the   Sapphic   rh/lL^^ii-^-g  '.'^-"^'"2 

:.";?rv«^r™r2.\r^^rthe-^^^^ 

H^^^  fi?^    pf  coarse  as  compared  with  any  metres  uSd  bv 
?f"SauS':iL"ste^.-'''  -  «L-^eat 

C.n.a„^a°/dtep1>r:ro  ^ tTe  &'''°  "'^^  ^" 

see  12  S^*"*^!-  '««1,'Ut]    For  this  method  of  joinmB  clausea 
«»  L  2. 4n.    Not.ce  also  below  co,u=ine.l.  33.  »ni  ^„«141! 

«t  Juv   T^S^^^  '•«•  '"•«  fi^e-breathing  Chimaera '; 
^OT  tne  Chimaera  see  1.  27.  23  n. 


P.  H. 
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17.  tlve  quos. . .]  The  construction  is,  sive  dicit  (eos)  quos.. . 
see  also  n.  on  1.  9.  The  reference  is  to  the  iriylKia  or  triumphal 
Odes,  the  only  portion  of  Pindar'B  writings  still  extant,  see 
Class.  Dict. 

Elea  palma]  i.e.  an  Olympio  victory,  Olympia  being  in  Elia. 
A  wreath  of  wiid  olive  {kotivos)  was  the  special  prize  given  at 
Olympia,  but  a  branch  of  pahn  was  carried  by  victors  in  all  the 
games,  and  this  custom  waa  introduced  at  Rome  b.c.  203,  and 
the  word  palma  is  continually  U8ed  =  'a  prize.' 

18.  caelestes]  ♦godlike,*  'feeling  themselves  gods,'  cf.  k 
1.  6,  evehit  ad  deos,  of  the  effect  of  such  a  victory.  The  victor 
was  conducted  home  in  a  triumphal  procession,  during  which 
the  iiriviKioif  was  sung. 

pugilemve  equmnve]  For  a  list  of  the  contests  see  Dict. 
of  Ant.  8.V.  Olympia.  Pindar  twice  mentions  ^tp^viKOi,  a  horse 
of  Hiero's,  but  of  course  •tells  of  a  horse'  means  rather  'tells 
of  its  owner.' 

19.  et...donat]  further  explain  dicit:  *and  (so)  presents 
with  a  gift  preferable  to  a  hundred  Btatues.'  The  Btatues  of 
victors  were  set  up  in  the  sacred  grove  Altis  at  Olympia,  and 
also  in  their  native  towns. 

21.  fleblH. . .]  See  1.  9  n.  •  or  bewails  the  youth  snatchedfrom 
his  weeping  bride,'  i.e.  in  a  eprjvot  or  dirge.  iiotice  Jiebilis  = 
♦weeping':  on  the  other  hand,  1.  24.  9,  Jiebilis  occidit,  'he 
died  much  wept  for,'  and  see  1.  3.  22  n. 

22.  moresque  nignroque]  Notice  the  two  hypermetric 
verses  and  see  1.  7  n. 

23.  aureos]  'golden,'  i.e.  *noble';  cf.  aurea  aetas =ihe  age 
when  all  things  were  at  their  best,  and  4.  3.  17,  testudinU 
aureae.  , 

edudt  In  astra...]  •exalts  to  the  stars  and  grudges  tne 
gloomy  grave  (its  prey).'  Odes  8  and  9  dwell  at  length  on  the 
immortality  which  the  poet  alone  can  bestow.  The  accusatives, 
vires,  animum,  mc/res,  are  govemed  not  only  by  educit,  but  by 
invidet :  invideo  takes  an  acc.  of  the  thing  begrudged,  and  a 
dat.  of  the  person  to  whom,  e.  g.  hoc  tibi  invideo. 

25.  miilta...]  *Strong  is  the  breeze  that  lifts....'  Bir* 
was  a  fountain  near  Thebes :  the  epithet  is  more  poetical  than 
'Theban'  would  have  been,  because  swans  in  fact  and  the 
Muses  in  fiction  love  fountains.  For  the  Bwan'B  Bong  see 
2.  20. 15  n. 


KOTES. 

27.    tractufl]    From  traho,  *  to  draw  out '  =  *  exnanse  ' 
MatlnaeJ     Mons  Matinus  is  in  Apulia. 
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28.  more  modoque]  Merely  an  alliterative phrase :  'after  the 
manner  and  method  of.'  So  Cicero,  Tim.  1,  hj CaZJto 
more  et  modo  disputata.     Some  editors  say  that  mos  refers  to 

per  laboremj  is  used  adverbiaUy='laboriously,'  cf  per  vim 

taken  with  Uiborem,  as  OreUi  insists,  the  phrase  seems  ver^ 
prosaic,  and  the  pause  after  plunmum  violates  t^TatS 
movement  of  the  verse.  Bentley  and  Nauck  \o)^pllrimum 
nemu..  but  translate  plunmum  'densest,'  which  is  at  on^ 
impossible  and  meaningless.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  ?aS 
plunmum  nemus,  as  the  ear  almost  compels  them  to  be  taken 
mfn?'';  '"''^^  l^  Siyeplurimum  its  common  Tense  of  t^e^ 
many  translatmg,  4ike  a  bee  laboriously  cuUing  its  swletl 
from  the  thyme  around  full  many  a  grove  and  the  banks  .    ' 

ef.  f  7.  1^^^    ^''  "^^^  ^^"'^  ""^  *^^  ^^  °^  ^«  ^o  tiiere, 

tinv^L?r°^  "J  ^°*[^.^*^®Perfec«onofthecomparison-  the 

f^^^i,-^^""''"'^-^^^^'^^^"'  ^*«  honey.ceU;  the  humbirpoet 
frames  his  verse  with  equal  toU.  "umuie  poei 

33.    conclnesj    *  You  (Antonius  just  mentioned  in  1   9a\   a 
poetof  nob  er  touch,  shall  celebrate  CaesaTwhr    '    No  doub? 

nnere  they  can  be  taken  either  with  concines  or  poeta. 
For  m(yore  plectro  cf.  2.  1.  40  n.  ^ 

6tr^t'in  lL^,^!!T"  ^T^l  ?^^  ^'^'  ^^^«  ^a«  the  principal 
liilk   a?.«   ^u'  V^''.  ^''''^  ^^*^^^°  *^«  Caelian  and  JEsquUine 

savs  that  tbo  J''"''^  Romanum,  up  to  the  CapitoL    Wickham 
71   fi^  wL       ^f"^?  /^l'"  ^^^^"*  ^^y  ^o°°d  here  and  Mart  1 

(cf:  eU   7T  Jw^Ji'  T.  ''  'l  ^^'^^  '''^'  downwards 
from  t^Ar^h  nfT-f  T.f  ^'''"^ret  sacra  catenatus  via), 

trin^nvfoi         °^  ^'^°^  ^  *^®  ^^"^-    ^oag  the  Via  Sacra  aU 
mumphal  processions  passed. 

2Q—2 
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36.  SirgrambroB]  This  German  tribe  inhabited  a  district  on 
the  river  Sieg,  near  Bonn:  with  other  tribes  they  had  inflicted  a 
serious  defeat  on  M.  LolliuB,  b.  c.  16,  but  subsequently  when 
they  found  that  Augustus  was  setting  out  agaiust  them  in 
person  they  made  a  hasty  peace. 

As  regards  spelling,  y  is  usually  found  in  Latin  only  in 
words  translitterated  from  the  Greek,  e.  g.  lyra^  where  it 
represents  the  sound  of  u,  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
Latin  u  (oo)  and  i:  here  of  course  Sygambri  may  represent  the 
actual  pronunciation  of  the  name,  but  Tacitus  (Ann.  2.  26)  has 
Sugambri,  while  Strabo  has  liovya/x^poi  and  Dio  HvyafiPpoi,  so 
that  the  spelling  must  be  uncertain. 

37.  niliil...]  *naught  greater  or  more  glorious';  boni  em 
phatic,  '  in  their  goodness.' 

39.  quamvlfl...]  *though  the  ages  run  backward  to  their 
ancient  gold,'  i.e.  though  tbe  golden  age  should  retum. 

40.  priscum]  cf.  3.  21.  11  n. 

42.  Buper...]  *in  honour  of  the  retum  of  brave  Augustus 
vouchsafed  (to  our  prayers).'  Coins  are  extant  with  the  inscrip- 
tion  S.P.Q.R.V.S.  {vota  suscepta)  Pro  S.  (salute)  etRED.  AUG. 

43.  forumque]  govemed  by  concines.  The  law-courts  were 
in  the  Fomm  and  were  closed  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing ; 
cf.  Ov.  Fasti,  4.  187, 

scena  sonat,  ludique  vocant.     Spectate^  QuiriteSf 
et  fora  Marte  suo  litigiosa  vacent. 

Many  editors  speak  of  this  as  &justitium :  it  would  seem  how- 
ever  that  a  jusiitium  was  only  proclaimed  in  cases  of  nationai 
calamity  or  danger. 

45.  tum  meae...]  'Then  too  I,  so  but  I  speak  aught  worth 
hearing,  shall  join  in  with  the  best  portion  of  my  utteranoe.' 
meae  is  emphatic  in  its  position:  you  shall  take  the  chief  part, 
and  then  even  I  shEill  venture  to  join  in. 

49.  tuque  dum  procedis...]  'and  while  thou  dost  take  the 
lead,  "Ho  Triumph!"  yea  not  once  only  will  we  cry  "Ho 
Triumph ! "  even  all  the  citizens,  and  offer  incense  to  the  boun- 
teous  gods.' 

The  objections  to  this  rendering  are  two  ;  (1)  tuque  has  but 
little  MSS.  authority,  (2)  it  is  urged  that  the  words  dumprocedii 
can  only  apply  to  the  triumphator  or  the  triumphal  procession. 


I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  they  can  refer  to  Antonius, 
Horace  has  been  referring  to  Antonius  all  through  as  taking 
the  lead  in  the  praise  of  Augustus  :  you,  he  says,  shall  sing 
Caesar's  fame,  I  will  join  in  {accedet),  Surely  then  he  can 
speak  of  him  as  *  taking  the  lead '  {procedo  expressing  his 
'going  in  front'  of  Horace  and  the  train  of  citizens  in  the 
procession,  and  suggesting  his  'taking  the  lead'  in  singing  the 
triumphal  hymn)  when  Horace  and  the  rest  of  the  state  join 
in  celebratiug  Caesar's  triumph  and  accompanying  it  to  the 
Capitol. 

The  other  reading  is  teque,  dum  procedis  {orprocedit,  Orelli), 
where  te  is  referred  to  Triumphe,  Triumphus  being  personified 
(cf.  Epod.  9.  21,  lo  Triumphe,  tu  moraris  aureos  currus)^  and  pro- 
cedis  referring  to  the  advance  of  the  procession,  or,  ifprocedit  be 
read,  to  the  general.  I  give  Wickham's  rendering;  'Thy  name 
will  we  pronounce  as  thy  procession  passes  by,  Ho  Triumph ! 
again  and  again  Ho  Triumph!' 

The  fatal  objection  to  this  rendering  is  not  the  difficulty 

of  extracting  the  vocative  Triumphe  from  the  cry  lo  Triumphe 

in  order  to  find  something  for  te  to  refer  to,  but  the  im- 

possibihty  of  referring  te  to  any  one  but  Antonius.     Antonius 

has  been  addressed  in  the  second  person  in  line  2,  again  in 

line  26,  again  in  lines  33  and  41 :  the  te  which  is  placed 

with  such  marked  prominence  at  the  beginning  of  this  stanza 

is  followed  by  te  in  an  exactly  parallel  position  at  the  com- 

mencement  of  the  next  stanza,  and  any  one  has  read  Horace  to 

little  purpose  who  bas  not  observed  that  he  is  specially  fond  of 

making  his  meaning  clear  by  placing  important  and  guiding 

words,  especially  pronouns,  in  emphatic  positions :  te  in  1.  53 

would  point  back  to  te  in  1.  49  as  positively  as  concines  in  1.  41 

does  to  concines  in  1.  33.    Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  latter 

part  of  the  Ode  is  an  elaborately  worked-out  antithesis  between 

Antonius  and  Horace :  '  Thou  hast  an  important  part,'  Horace 

keeps  repeating,  *  I  a  humble  one ' ;  and  the  whole  synmietry 

and  balance  of   this  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  an 

emphatio  'Thou  0  Triumph!'  into  the  middle  of  it,  and 

all  in  support  of  the  theory  that  procedis  can  be  used  of 

nothing  but  the  triumpJiator  or  the  triumph. 

My  view  is,  I  have  since  found,  supported  for  the  same 
reasons  by  H.  Schiitz :  so  too  Nauck. 

54.  solvet]  *  shall  set  free,'  i.  e.  from  my  vow.  In  this  case 
Horaoe  vitulum  voverat  pro  reditu  Augusti;  Augustus  having 
retumed,  he  becomes  voti  reus,  *  responsible  for  his  vow ' ;  the 
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offering  of  the  calf  would  'set  >iim  free  from  hiB  vow.'    Cf  *> 
17.  30  n. 

55.  layenescit]  Lit.  *  becomes  a  juveniSt*  or,  as  here,  a 
juvencus,  =  *  grows  up.  * 

66.  In  mea  vota]  •  to  pay  my  vow.* 

67.  fronte]  *  with  its  forehead,'  which  with  the  young  hom.s 
growing  on  it  is  said  to  imitate  'the  moon'8  crescent  fire  as  sht 
bringa  round  her  third  rising, '  i.  e.  the  third  after  the  new  moon. 

59.  qua  notam  dujdt] '  where  it  has  got  (or  acquired)  a  mark.' 
nlveus  vlderl]  XevKos  IS^lvj  cf.  1.  3.  25  n. 

60.  falvns]  contrasted  with  nivetu;  in  Greek  ^76  should 
have  had  fi4v  and  d4  here. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  considerable  bathos  in  this 
Ode,  which  began  with  Pindar  and  ends  with  the  description  of 
a  calf ,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  penultimate  stauza 
carries  on  in  an  exceedingly  natural  manner  the  comparison 
between  Antonius*  greatness  and  the  humbleness  of  Horace, 
and  the  great  repose  and  simplicity  of  the  last  stanza  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  poefs  practice  of  allowing  a  nervoos 
and  brilliant  Ode  to  sink  into  quiet  and  oahn  at  its  conclusion. 

ODE  m. 

'He,  on  whose  cradle  the  Muse  has  once  smiled,  shall 
neither  win  glory  in  the  games  nor  in  the  stemer  contestrf 
of  war.  Streams  and  groves  shall  leave  their  impress  on  his 
souL  This  is  the  source  whence  I  draw  the  charm  that  makes 
me  rank  among  the  loveable  band  of  poets,  this  and  thy  favoor, 
0  Muse,  for  my  inspiration  and  my  fame  are  thy  gift.' 

1.    Melpomene]   Strictly  the  Muse  of  Tragedy,  but  here  tbe 
Muse  of  Poetry  generally;  cf.  1.  24.  3,  3.  30.  16. 
8emel=dTa{,  'once,'  •  once  for  all.* 
For  the  idea  contained  in  U.  1.  2,  cf.  Hes.  The.  81, 

ovTiva  Tifirjaovci  At6«  KoOpai  fJieyaXoio 

yeivofievov  r   ialbwai 

T^  fxkv  iwl  yXuxraxi  yXvKefyffv  x^^owrip  ooiStjv. 

3.  labor  IsthmioB]  For  these  games  see  Dict.  Ani  s.v. 
Isthmia.    . 


5.  Achaico]  'Grecian';  the  adjective  points  a  contrast 
between  the  Grecian  racing  chariot  and  the  triumphal  car  of 
the  Roman  conqueror  referred  to  in  the  next  lines.  The  word 
Achaia  has  a  curious  history :  in  Homer  all  the  Greeks  are  called 
Axaiol,  in  the  classical  period  the  name  is  confined  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  insignificant  strip  of  land  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league 
B.c.  281  the  name  again  rises  into  prominence,  and  after  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  b.  c.  146  it  is  applied  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince  which  included  the  whole  southern  portion  of  Greece ;  so 
St  Paul  (Acts  18.  27)  proposes  to  pass  from  Ephesus,  not  into 
Greece  but  'into  Achaia.' 

6.  neque  res...]  «nor  shall  wariike  exploits  display  him  to 
the  Capitol  a  leader  decked  with  Dehan  bay  for  having  crushed 
the  swelling  threats  of  princes,' 

Dellls,  because  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  ApoIIo,  who  was  born 
at  Delos. 

8.  quod. . .contnderlt]  The  subj.  is  very  difficult,  and  is  ne- 
glected  by  tbe  editors :  m  most  cases  where  quod  takes  the  Bubj. 
it  18  virtually  in  oblique  construction,  e.g.  falsoquentur  de  natura 

genu8  humanum quod  regatur,  *because,  as  they  my    they 

are  ruled':  here  however  this  will  not  apply.  Perhaps  the 
prmciple  is  the  same  which  makes  non  quod  take  a  subj.  ♦  when 
the  reason  denied  is  conceptive,  not  real'  (Kennedy):  you  deny 
that  the  man  will  ever  go  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and  there- 
fore  the  reason  why  he  should  go  in  one  is  purely  conceptive 
and  unreal.  ^       >*  r 

10.  aquae]  See  1.  7.  13  n.  Horace  selects  Tibur  be- 
cause  it  was  his  own  favourite  spot,  and  also  because  he  always 
prefers  the  special  to  the  general, 

12.  fingent] '  shall  shape '  or  •  mould ' :  his  surroundiugs  will 
leave  their  impression  on  his  mind.  nobilem,  perhaps  pro- 
leptic,  «so  that  he  becomes  renowned.' 

AeoUo]  i.e.  lyric,  cf.  2.  13.  24  n. 

14.  dignatur]  'isnot  a8hamed,"deigns.'  8uhole8,fxomsub. 
olesco  'to  grow  up'  or  *into  the  room  of'  =  'youth'— 'the  risinc 
generation '  as  we  say. 

16.  et  iam  dente...]  'and  by  now  I  am  less  gnawed  by  the 
tooth  of  envy';  ou  the  other  hand,  when  he  wrote  2.  20.  4  he 
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was  still  the  mark  of  envy,  etill  sneered  at  as  pauperum  sanguU 
parentum;  cf.  too  Sat.  1.  6.  46, 

nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum 
quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum. 

The  metaphor  in  dens  invidus  is  from  a  snapping,  snarling 
cur. 

17.  aureae]    See  4.  2.  23  n. 

18.  dnlcem  qnae...]  strepitus  being  ahnost  invariably  used 
of  a  *din,'  'noise,'  e.g.fori,  Romae,  valvarum,  jamiae  strepitus, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  take  dulcem  proleptically  here,  and 
constme  *that  dost  modulate  into  sweetness  the  lyre'8  sound,' 
but,  as  Ep.  1.  2,  31,  ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere 
curam,  the  word  is  clearly= 'musio,'  it  is  perhaps  eimpler  to 
render  here  'that  dost  rule  the  sweet  music' 

Pleri]  The  sing.  Pieris  is  rare.  Pieria  is  a  part  of  Macedonia 
the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
love  of  poetry.  Fieris,  *a  female  inhabitant  of  Pieria,'  i.e.  the 
Muse. 

19.  mutlfl]  So  fish  are  called  AXoircj,  Hes.  Sc.  212,  &/ai/8ot, 
Aesch.  Pers.  578,  iWol,  Soph.  Aj.  1299. 

20.  donatnra...]  *thou  that  wouldest  give,  were  it  thy 
pleasure,  a  swan's  note.'    For  the  *8wan's  note'  cf.  2.  20.  15  n. 

21.  totum...]  Hhis  is  wholly  of  thy  bounty  that  I  am 
pointed  out ' 

22.  monstror  digrlto]  is  imitated  by  Pers.  1.  28,  at  pulchrum 
est  digito  monstrari  et  dicier  hic  est;  daKTvXodciicTeTif  (Dem. 
790)  has  a  bad  eense,  and  so  SaKTvXoStiicros,  Aesch.  Ag.  1332. 

digitus  is  from  the  same  root  as  SelKwfu,  and  =  *the 
pointing  thing.' 

23.  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae]  As  having  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce  lyrio  poetry,  cf.  3.  30.  13. 


ODE  IV. 

*Like  an  eagle  that  in  his  native  strength  quits  the  nest, 
tries  his  powers  of  flight,  then  swoops  down  upon  the  sheep- 
folds  and  even  joins  battle  with  a  serpent,  or  hke  a  young  lion 
as  he  appears  to  the  doomed  hind — snch  has  Drusus  appeared 


m  battle  to  the  VindeUci.  Defeated  by  his  youthful  skill  they 
have  learned  to  their  cost  what  hereditary  power  happily 
developed  can  effect,  what  an  Augustus  can  make  out  of  a 
Nero.  Brave  sires  make  brave  sons:  all  nature  witnesses  to 
this  truth,  only  at  the  same  time  innate  powers  need  training 
to  prevent  their  decUne.  Of  the  bravery  of  the  Neros  let 
Metaurus'  stream  bear  witness  and  that  glorious  day  of 
Hasdrubars  defeat,  the  day  which  at  last  restored  the  fortunes 
of  Rome  and  made  Hannibal  prophetically  exclaim  in  his 
despair:  "  We  are  like  deer  attacking  wolves.  The  great  race, 
that  undefeated  by  disaster  came  from  Troy  to  Italy,  still  like 
its  native  oak,  the  more  it  is  lopped  the  more  vigorously  it 
grows:  Hydra-like  it  only  becomes  more  formidable  after  each 
defeat.  Never  again  shaU  I  send  home  the  proud  messages  of 
victory.  FaUen.  faUen  all  my  hopes  now  Hasdrubal  is  dead 
The  Claudian  race  shaU  ever  be  indomitable:  heaven  protects 
them,  and  wisdom  watches  over  them."* 

For  a  full  account  of  Drusus  see  Class.  Dict.  He  was  the 
8on  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  by  her  former  husband 
Tibenus  Claudius  Nero,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
(afterwards  Emperor),  along  with  whom  he  defeated  the  Rhaeti 
and  Vindelici  b.  c.  15.  He  died  when  on  an  expedition  to 
Germany  b.c.  9.  being  then  consul.  He  was  much  more 
popular  than  Tiberius;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  1.  33,  Drusi  magna  apud 
populum  memoria,  credebaturque,  si  rerum  potitus  foret,  liber- 
tatem  redditurus.     See  also  4.  15,  Int. 

For  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  Ode  see  Intro- 
duction  to  this  Book.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  Prize  Ode  and 
has  long  served  as  such.  It  eihibits  Uttle  real  poetic  power  but 
great  skUl  in  composition,  and  is  the  work  of  invention  rather 
than  mspiration:  the  elaborate  oomparison  in  the  first  four 
stanzas  must  have  given  Horace  considerable  trouble,  and  very 
glad  he  must  have  been  when  he  got  through  it. 

alih'm!i^Tu^  Notice  carefuUy  the  construction :  qualem 
ahtem  (then  foUow  four  clauses  of  aU  of  which  this  is  UiTo^ 
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ject)... qualemve  caprea...leonem...vidit  (talem)  videre  Dmsum 
Vijidelici,  The  qualem  in  1.  1  is  governed  by  fQur  verbs 
propulit,  docuere^  demisit,  and  egit,  the  various  stages  in 
the  growth  of  the  eagle  being  carefully  marked  by  the  worda 
olim  and  jam,  m^  and  nunc.  In  translating  follow  some  such 
outlines  as  these.  'Like  as  the  bird  that  guards  the  thunder- 
bolt,  to  which  ..,  of  old  his  youth...,  and  presently...,  then  on 
the  sheepfolds...,  now  at  last,..;  or  like  the  Uon  which  a 
hind...ha8  seen:  so  saw  the  Vindelici  Drusus  waging  war.' 

xniniatrum  fulminlB]  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  5.  255,  lovis  armiger. 
An  eagle  grasping  a  thunderbolt  is  especially  frequent  on  the 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies. 

2.  rex  deonun  regrnum  In  aves]  Cf.  Aesch.  Ag.  115,  olojyuv 
^aaiKevs  /Sao-tXeucrt  veujy,  'the  king  of  the  birds  to  the  kiugs  of 
the  fleet.'    vagaSy  -^epoipoLTovs. 

3.  expertuB  fidelem  in...]  'having  proved  hia  faith  in  (the 
carrying  ofE  of)  golden-haired  Ganymede,'  whom  the  eagle 
carried  o£E  from  Ida, 

quem  praepes  ab  Ida 
suhlimem  pedihus  rapuit  lovis  armiger  ujicis, 

The  subject  was  a  favourite  one  for  fresco-painting ;  cf.  too 
Tennyson'8  'Palace  of  Art,' 

*0r  else  flushed  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 
Half-buried  in  the  Eagle's  down, 
Soft  as  a  fiying  star  shot  through  the  sky 
Above  the  pillared  town.' 

Notice  the  careful  juxtaposition  of  rex  rsgnum,  luppiter 
Ganymede. 

6.  olim]  from  ille  olle  =  *  at  that  time,'  *  not  at  this  particular 
time,'  bears  very  various  senses  according  to  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  used,  =  (1)  at  some  past  time,  (2)  at  some  future 
time,  (3)  some  time  or  other.  Clearly  here  in  connection  with 
jam,  mox,  nunc  it  is  intended  to  throw  the  mind  back  to  that 
time  past  when  the  eagle's  career  commenced. 

patriUB  Ylgor]  'native  force,'  cf.  1.  30,  patrum  virtus.  The 
words  anticipate  the  remarks  on  hereditary  valour  which  come 
later. 

7.  vemique . . .]  *  and  vemal  breezes  when  now  the  clouds  are 
banished  have  taught  him  timorous  (at  flrst)  uuwonted  efforts.' 


Scaliger  objected  that  eaglets  are  only  hatched  late  in  the 
spring  and  cannot  fly  till  autumn.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
write  vemis,  but  even  by  thus  making  the  line  intolerable  he 
only  gets  to  the  beginning  of  summer,  while  as  it  stands  the 
line  refers  to  late  spring  when  settled  fine  weather  has  begun. 
Horace  clearly  knows  nothing  about  the  hatching  of  young 
eagles :  he  considers  that  like  young  lambs  and  young  birds 
generally  they  are  among  the  phenomena  of  spring. 

10.  vivlduB  ImpetuB]  •  his  eager  swoop ' :  in  connection  with 
demisit  we  must  clearly  so  construe,  otherwise  the  words 
might  = '  living  energy.' 

11.  ntmc  In...]  The  word  reluctantes  is  untranslateable :  it 
suggests  at  once  the  whole  scene  which  Virgil,  Aen.  11.  751, 
has  attempted  to  represent, 

utque  volans  alte  rapturn  cum  fulva  draconem 

fert  aquila,  implicuitque  pedes  atque  unguibus  haesit; 

saucius  at  serpens  sinuosa  volumina  versat, 

arrectisque  horret  squamis  et  sibilat  ore, 

arduus  insurgens;  illa  haud  minvs  urguet  ohunco 

luctantem  rostro. 

The  enake  carried  of!  in  the  eagle'8  talons  wrestles  (luctatur) 
with  its  captor  and  coils  itself  up  or  back  (re)  in  its  endeavours 
to  sting  him.  Perhaps  '  wrestling,  writhing  snakes'  will  do  as 
a  rendering. 

12.  amor  dapis  atque  pu^rnae]  '  love  of  feast  and  fray ':  the 
eagle  at  tirst  satisfied  with  preying  on  a  lamb  ia^^now  not 
content  without  the  additional  excitement  of  a  contest.  • 

13.  caprea]  'a  roebuck,'  but  capra  'a  she-goat.'  laetis, 
'luxunant.' 

14.  fuIvae...leonem]  «a  lion  just  weaned  from  his  tawny 
mother'B  udder.'  The  awkwardness  of  the  original  does  not 
appear  in  English.  Either  matris  ab  ubere  dcpulsus  or  lacU 
depuUus  would  be  excellent  Latin,  but  the  expression  matris 
ab  ubere  lacte  depuUsm  is  extremely  liarsh,  and  the  harshness 
18  not  got  rid  of  by  saying  that  lacte  depulsus  is  virtually  one 
word  =  aVcryoXarrto-tf^i^Ta,  'weaned.' 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Nauck's  method  of  placing  a 
comma  after  ubere:  the  young  roebuck  fresh  from  its  mother's 
8ide,  as  it  seeks  its  food,  suddenly  finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
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the  newly-weaned  lion,  as  it  seeks  its  prey :  the  comparison  is 
certainly  very  complete.  fulvae  in  this  case  refers  to  the 
colour  of  what  we  might  call  'red  deer.' 

16.  dente...]  'soon  to  perish  beneath  its  (as  yet)  unfleshed 
teeth.' 

17.  Baetls]  'Eaetian';  for  proper  nouns  used  as  adjectives 
cf.  1.  15.  10  n.  and  below  Metaurum  Jiumen.  For  Raetia  or 
Rhaetia  see  Class.  Dict.  It  is  the  modem  Tyrol.  The  reading 
Raeti  has  nearly  all  the  MSS.  authority,  but  the  expression 
Raeti  Vindelici  is  intolerable. 

18.  Vindelici]  inhabited  a  district  to  the  S.  of  the  Danube 
and  to  the  N.  of  the  Raeti. 

qullms  mos...]  'to  whom  whence  the  custom  is  derived 
which  through  all  time  arms  their  right  hands  with  an 
Amazonian  axe,  I  have  deferred  enquiring,  nor  indeed  is  it 
permissible  to  know  all  things.' 

This  remarkable  parenthesis  seems  intended  to  give  local 
colouring  and  an  appearance  of  reaUty  to  the  Ode.  The 
artifice  produces  an  effect  almost  as  natural  as  the  introductioQ 
of  an  elaborately  painted  insect  into  the  foreground  of  a  boldly 
treated  landscape.  The  bathos  of  the  conclusion  jiec  scire  J'a$ 
est  otnnia  transcends  criticism. 

Many  critics  cut  out  all  from  quibtis  to  sed,  and  it  certainly 
is  remarkable  that  sense  and  metre  are  thus  left  intact.  And 
indeed,  such  lines  as  these,  with  their  recondite  allusion  to 
a  small  point  of  antiquarian  lore  and  their  parody  of  Horatian 
philosophy  in  1.  22,  are  just  such  as  a  copyist  might  have 
Mterpolated.  Wickham  however  defends  them,  because  'the 
faults  of  the  verses  are  such  as  the  poet  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  guilty  of  than  an  imitator' !  It  certainly  needs  a 
subtle  appreciation  of  Horace's  style  to  understand  why  the 
'  faults'  of  these  lines  seem  pecuUarly  Horatian. 

22.  sed]  '  but,'  i.  e.  to  resume, '  however ' :  so  in  Greek,  5'  ovv. 

23.  vlctrices . . .  ]  *  conquering  hordes  conquered  in  their  turu 
by  the  plans  (i.  e.  strategy)  of  a  youth.' 

24.  luvenls]    He  was  23  years  old. 

25.  sensere]  'felt  to  their  cost,'  cf.  2.  7.  10  n. 

mens]  'mens  ad  virtutes  intelligentiaej  sagacitatem,  pru- 
dentiam,  indoles  ad  animi  virtuteSy  fortitudinem,  clementiam, 
Jidem  pertinet.*    Orelli. 


rite]  sc.  nutrita,  'what  a  mind  (duly  nurtured),  what  a 
disposition  duly  nurtured  beneath  an  auspicious  roof  could 
effect?.' 

rite,  faustis^  and  penetralihus  are  all  religious  words  de- 
signedly  used  to  suggest  the  almost  godlike  qualities  of  Augustus. 

Some  editors  place  a  comma  before  instead  of  after  rite, 
spoiling  the  rhythm  and  not  improving  the  sense, 

27.  quld  Au^niflti...]  These  words  specialize  and  so  explain 
the  general  language  of  the  preceding  lines :  'yea,  what  Augustus 
could  do  for  the  Neros.* 

29.  fortes...]  The  mention  of  Augustus'  care  and  thegreat 
name  of  the  Nerones  naturally  leads  Horace  to  develop  the  two 
great  ideas  of  the  Ode,  (1)  in  lines  29—32,  the  necessity  of 
hereditary  qualities,  (2)  in  lines  33—36  the  necessity  of  good 
education  to  develop  them :  he  then  iUustrates  the  former  of 
these  at  length  in  Unes  37—72,  andbriefly  aUudes  to  the  second 
in  the  concluding  lines.  This  disproportion  in  the  length  of 
treatment  is  natural :  the  advantages  of  education  afford  little 
scope  for  a  lyric  rhapsody;  while  the  mention  of  great  ancestors 
gives  opportunity  for  jntroducing  a  brilUant  historical  fiction. 

Suetonius  (Tib.  1)  teUs  us  that  the  word  Nero  means  fortis 
ac  strenuus,  and  it  may  possibly  therefore  be  the  case  that 
Nerones  in  1.  28  actuaUy  suggests /ort««  in  1.  29. 

fortibus]  is  the  ablative  of  origin,  'spring  from ' : '  are  created 
by*  would  require  afortibus. 

31.    imbeUem    feroces,    aqullae  columbam]    Notice  the 
juxtapoeition  of  the  coutrasted  adjectives  and  nouns.    Cf    2 
4.  6  n. 

33.    vim  insitam]  *native  force.* 

35.  mores]  UsuaUy  this  word  in  the  plural  =  * character, ' '  be- 
haviour,'  but  here  it  obviously  represents  an  active  principle 
of  the  same  sort  as  doctrina  ('education'),  «laws  of  conduct ' 
'precepts'  {recta  morum  disciplina,  OreUi).  Cf.  Virg.  Aen. 
1.  264,  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponit. 

36.  Indecorant...] ' faults  mar  what  is  by  nature  noble. ' 

87.  Neronibus]  See  Class.  Dict.  The  emperor  Nero,  who 
has  branded  the  name  with  imperishable  infamy,  only  became 
a  Nero  by  adoption  a.p.  60,  when  his  mother  married  the 
emperor  Claudius. 
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88.  tettls]  8C.  est,  For  the  adj.  Metaurum  see  1.  15.  10  n. 
The  Metauru8  is  a  river  in  Umbria  near  which  the  consul  C. 
Claudius  Nero  defeated  Hasdrubal  b.  o.  307  and  cut  off  the 
reinforcements  he  was  bringing  to  his  brother  Hannibal. 

89.  pulcher]  Cf.  4.  2.  47,  ♦brilliant.'  dies  is  to  be  taken 
literally  of  the  day  when  Hasdrubal  was  defeated,  tenebris  meta- 
phorically  of  the  gloom  which  had  hung  over  Italy  since  the 
disasters  of  Trebia,  Trasimene,  and  Cannae.  See  too  4.  5. 
5  n.  on  lucem, 

41.  qui  primus...]  'which  first  smiled  with  cheoring  victory 
since  the  day  when  {ut)  the  dread  African  careered  through....' 

adorea]  is  an  archaic  word  apparently  used  to  add  dignity  to 
the  styie :  cf .  1.  34.  5  n. 

The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ador  =  *grain,'  because 
a  largess  of  corn  was  distributed  to  the  troops  after  a  victory. 

BlmA]  =  qu€U  ality  'fostering,'  *  encouraging,' here  •cheering.' 

42.  dirus  Afer]  dirus  is  the  standard  epithet  of  Hannibai, 
cf.  2.  12.  2  n.  For  tt<  =  *8ince  the  time  when,'  cf.  Epod.  7.  19, 
Cic.  ad  Att.  1.  16.  2,  ut  Brundisio  profectus  es  nullae  mihiabste 
sunt  redditae  litterae.  Soph.  0.  T.  115,  irpbs  oUw  oi/Kid*  Ueff 
u)S  direardXri, 

43.  cen  flanimapertaedas]'likefire  through  pines.'  equi- 
tavit  is  used  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  *riding'  as  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  'careering,'  combining  the  ideas  of  speed 
and  unchecked  power.     Cf.  1.  2.  51  n. 

45.  secundis . . .  ] '  with  e ver  prosperous  endeavours  the  youth 
of  Bome  waxed  strong.' 

47.  trmulta]  The  word  is  a  very  strong  one,  as  it  was  applied 
in  Horace's  day  only  to  a  rising  in  Italy,  or  of  the  Gauls  im- 
mediately  on  its  borders  (see  Cic.  Pliil,  8.  1):  it  was  a  war 
which  threw  society  into  confusion. 

48.  rectos]  ♦restored,'  'set  upright,'  i.e.  after  being  over- 
tumed  by  the  'impiety'  of  the  Carthaginians. 

49.  perfldua]  The  standard  Roman  epithet  for  the  CartLa- 
ginians.  They  might  with  more  justice  have  applied  it  to  them- 
selves.  Livy  (21.  4.  9)  attributes  to  Hannibal  perfidia  plus  quam 
Punica. 

60.  laponim]  Clearly  in  refference  to  the  legendary  account 
of  the  rearing  of  Bomulus  and  liemua. 
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51.  iiltro]Thisword,connectedwithtt?fra,isfrequentlyused 
of  actions  which  go  beyond  anything  which  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  which  are  needless,  uncalled-for,  and  the  like 
The  word  here  indicates  that  for  stags  to  attack  wolves  was 
not  only  foUy  but  needless,  gratuitous  foUy;  cf.  Virg  Aen  2 
145,  his  lacnmis  vitam  damus  et  miserei^cimus  ultro  where  the 
pity  18  spoken  of  as  a  needless  superfluity 

f^i^^rT^^P^^^  *'*^®«*  triumph.'  The  phrase  is  in- 
vented  by  Horace  on  the  analogy  of  spolia  opima,  spoils  taken 
by  a  general  m  personal  combat  with  the  general  of  the  enemv 
and  said  to  have  been  only  thrice  won,  (1)  by  Romulus,  (2)  bv 
A.  Cornehus  Cossus,  b.c.  426,  (3)  by  M.  Claudius  Maicellus. 

B.  C.    iaa. 

52.  fallere]  'toelude.' 

53.  cremato  fortis  ab  nio]  Though /or<i«  in  strict  grammar 
Koes  with  i)er  wZtt  yet  m  sense  it  goes  with  the  words  between 
ulnch  it  18  placed:  disaster,  as  the  next  three  stanzas  repeat 
at  length,    but  mcreases  the  courage  of   the  Roman  race: 

bravely  quittmg  the  ashes  of  Ilium  storm.tossed  on  Tuscan 
seas  it  safely  carried  its  sacred  treasures.' 

54.  Bacra]  i.e.  thePenates. 

67.  tonsa]    'lopped.' 

68.  nigrae]  'on  Algidus  prolific  in  dark  (or  'shadowy') 
fohage.     Algidus  is  a  mountain  in  Latium,  near  Tusculum 

ferad  frondls]    For  the  gen.  after /eraa;,  cf.  3.  6.  17  n. 

69.  per  damna...]        *Its  loss  its  glory  makes, 

And  from  the  very  steel  fresh  strength  and  spirit  takes. ' 

Martin. 
.^/^1?^  *  ^^*"^?-'* '  ^T""^^''  «^^^  grammatically  with  cjens,  as  do 
n  .w  ^*.r.^v  ^f'  ^l^  *^^  «™  ^^  *^«  comparison  is  Lhewn 
n  the  fact  that  ^ixlex  be  taken  as  the  nom.  to  ducit  each  word 
18  equaUy  apphcable. 

caedes]  can  mean  either  'a  cutting  to  pieces  of  troops,'  'a 

rmhtary  disaster,'  e.g.  such  as  Cannae,  or  'the  cutting  off '  of  a 

>ough:  no  Enghsh  word  wiU  bear  tbis  double  sense?  perhaps 

havoc '  or  •  ravagee '  wiU  do.  ^      ^ 

The  stanza  is  perhaps  unrivaUed  as  a  specimen  of  Horace's 

unique  power  of  terse  and  graphic  expression. 

61.    flrmlor]  must   be  taken  both  with  secto  corpore  and 
crevu:  'not  more  strongly  did  the  hydra  (stronger)  XTevery 
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stroke  grow  to  resist  Hercules  who  chafed  to  be  defeated.' 
ClasB.  Dict.  8.  V.  Hercules. 


NOTES. 


See 
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63.  monstmm] '  prodigy. '  suhmisere,  lit.  *  sent  up  from  below,' 
i.  e.  'produced':  the  word  is  used  accurately,  as  they  grew  up 
from  the  ground,  cf.  tellus  submittitjiores,  Lucr.  1.  7.  For  the 
legend  see  Glass.  Dict.  s.  t.  Argonautae  and  Cadmus. 

65.  merses...]  *sink  it  in  the  deep,  it  comes  forth  more 
noble ;  wrestle  with  it,  amid  great  applause  it  will  o'erthrow 
the  unscathed  victor  and  wage... ' 

m£rses=8i  merses,  «i^being  often  omitted  in  poetry  for  the 
sake  of  terseness,  cf.  Epist.  1.  10.  24,  naturam  expellas  furca 
tamen  usqu^  recurrety  Ter.  Ph.  2.  1.  35,  unum  cognoris  omnet 
noris. 

evenit]  so  all  good  MSS.  Orelli's  old  reading  was  exiet  so 
as  to  have  a  future  parallel  with  proruet  and  avoid  the  rare 
use  of  «t7enit  =  *comes  forth,'  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
fut.  of  exeo, 

66.  Integrum  vlctorem]  i.  e.  apart  from  metaphor,  Hannibal, 
who  had  come  unscathed  from  the  victories  of  Trebia,  Trasi- 
mene  and  Cannae,  was  overthrown  at  Zama,  b.c.  202. 

68.  conlugltous  loquenda]  *for  their  wives  to  tell  of,'  cf.  4. 
9.  21,  dicenda  Musis  proelia. 

69.  nuntlos  superbos]  Livy  23.  12  relates  how  Mago  when 
reporting  the  victory  of  Cannae  poured  out,  as  a  token  of 
victory,  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  each  taken  from  a  Eoman 
knight. 

70.  occidit,  occldlt]  For  repetition  to  intensify  the  idea  of 
sadness  see  2.  14.  1  n.  and  cf.  Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast, 

*He  sung  Darius  great  and  good 
•  By  too  severe  a  fate 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate.* 

73.    nll...non]  ovdip  ovk=%  very  strong  *everything.' 

75.  curae  sagaces]  clearly  the  care  of  Augustus.  expediunt. . . 
=  *lead  safely  through  the  dangers  of  war':  expedio  is  the 
opposite  of  impedio  (from  in  tmd  pes)  'to  get  the  foot  into  a 
snare,'  and  means  Ho  get  safely  through  or  out  of  snares,'  cf. 
Virg.  Aen.  2.  632,  Jlammam  inter  et  hostes  |  expedior.  What 
the  exact  force  of  per  acuta  belli  is  is  not  clear :  Wickham  says 
*perhaps  with  reference  to  a  ship  threading  its  way  through 


the  glories  of  the  house  of  S  ?^  BntZ^  "  <*""  P^oP^ecy  of 
put  into  the  poefs  mouth  th^^Mnii  \-  "^  **''•  *»"1<1  we 
did  not  think  good  e^uKh  for  H.n^K^J^P^"*^  "'^*  «orace 

the  change  frL  HZfball  HoSL  It  t?»"".'"?  °^''"=' 
speech  and  that  onlv  for  a  «iZifftl  ■  *"*  ®"'*  "'  »  Jong 
lowers  the  last  fo£Siesto't>,^^°^V°/^^*'°«'y '>««'';  i' 
tackad  on  at  the  enTofTvertlfiS^fibK        ""'  """"^  "™*"^ 

4 

ODE  V. 

coant^lnrBrih^-JlSraa"  ZZfTX'-'  .f 
(^1—25)  and  peace  (25—29)  •  everv  mo^^i-  .     ''  ^     ^ 

Augustus  after  the  defeat  of  Lollius  hv  i\.n  a 
(see  4.  2   36  n  ^  wp«f  v.-       \^^^^^^  ^^  *^e  Sygambri  b.c.  16 

P.  H. 
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4  concUlol  from  con  and  the  root  of  KaXew,  Kalendae,  =  «an 
assemMy  cS  together.'  It  i8  entirely  difterent  m  denvation 
and  proniinciation  from  consiliuTn, 

5  mceml  explained  by  the  follovring  Une  but  cf.  Aesch. 
Pers:  m^^eie  Atossa,  aUuding  to  the  retum  of  Xerxes,  says 

KoX  \evKbv  rifJLap  vvKrb%  U  ixtKarxJ-fiov^ 
««^  v^rtr    Aen    2   281.  O  Ivx  Dardaniae;  also  St  Luke  1.  78, 

^^he^^d^^P^n"  from  on  ^i^^.^^t^  ^f  8^9  l^"     '      '^ 
them  that  sit  in  darkness. '    St  John  1.  7,  8.  9  &c. 

6  in8tarverl8enim...]*forlikeBpring.'  ^'^'«^i«»'^- "^,t'!: 
«nnn-^an  imace  '  but  it  frequentiy  does  duty  ahnost  for  a 
^?rpo7itiTn  rre;e.'though  /t  is  dUtleBB  strictiy  m  loose 
apposition  to  voltus  or  dies.    See  Dict.  8.  v. 

7  eratior  V  more  gladly  passes  the  day  and  the  sun  haa 
a  Jiasffiight.»  solZ  i8  iot  unfrequently  nsed  poetically 
in  the  plural = '  appearances  of  the  sun,     day s. 

9.  mater  Invenem]  iuvenem  is  governcd  by  rocat  in  1. 13. 
For  the  antithetical  coUocation  of  fords  cf.  2.  4  6  n     Tran 
Ute-  ^as.  when  her  lad  is  detained  by  the  south  wind  with  its 
Wous^reath    ,  his  mother  caUs  him  home  with  vows 
'NSiB  this^sentence  the  balance  of  the  tirst  words  mater 
mvenem  with  the  last  words  patnaCaesarem, 
The  Carpathium  mare  is  E.  of  Crete. 
11    cnnctantem...]  With  the  ancients  navigation  entixely 
ceas^*  ZSTtbe  winter  months:    any  one  therefore  who 
toWs  the  Ind  of  the  year  encountered  ^^^^^«^^^«i T^he 
St  Ld  himself  miable  to  complete  ^^^^«^^8«^^^^: '^' 
^!uMm  annuum,  'the  space  yearly  avaUable  for  navigation, 

«rid  pr>nseauentlv  have  to  winter  abroad.  «    -      j, 

and  consequenuy  ^         ^^«^r^^.^ai  rv  W  ^ 

%«  and  Acts^  12.  when  St  Paul  had  encountered 
JS^y^wraLt  L  creVadv^  to  «attam  to  Phemce  and 
there  to  winter.' 

13.  votis]  see  2. 17. 30  n.  ominibus,  i.  e.  by  consulting  omens. 

15.  desideriia...]  'Bmitten'or'piercedwithloyal  ye^^^^ 

cf.  Lucr.  2.  360.  desiderio  per^xa,  ^^f^^-^^JJf^^^i^^ 
ytUvot.    desidenum  is  not  =  ♦  desure   but  '  regret  f or  a  tmng 
absence  of  which  we  feel,'  iro^os,  cf.  1.  21.  1. 


NOTES. 
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17.  ruraperambulat,nutritrura]Noticethearrangementof 
the  words,  which  is  a  very  favomite  one  in  Latin :  it  is  caUed 
Chiasmus  «a  making  of  (Greek)  X'  because  if  the  two  first 
words  are  wntten  over  the  second  two,  and  the  paraUel  words 
are  ]oined,  the  hnes  joining  them  cross  one  another  and 
form  X.  Cf.  Cic.de  Fm.  3.  3,  ratio  consentit,  repugnat  oratio. 
The  device  is  purdy  rhetorical  as  is  also  the  repetition  of  mra. 

perambulat]  The  word  is  graphic  and  suggests  the  slow  and 
aatished  movement  of  a  weU-fed  and  comfortable  cow. 

18.  alma]see4.4.41n.  Faiwafoa ;  only  found  here,  Tros- 
penty. 

19.  pacatum]  especially  with  reference  to  the  absence  of 
pirates,  xvho  though  crushed  by  Pompeius  b.  c.  67  had  doubt- 
less  resumed  their  operations  durmg  the  civU  wars  and  espe- 
ciaUy  dunng  the  struggle  with  Sex.  Pompeius. 

to  ships  than  saUors.     Virg.  Aen.  3.  123  has  peUigoZlamus. 

20.  culpari  metult]  «shrinks  from  bemg  blamed,'  i.e.  takes 
care  to  give  no  occasion  for  blame.  For  the  constniction  cf. 
^.  z,  t  n. 

wV„vi'  y,o°?^*-^  The  reference  is  to  the  Ux  Julia  de  adulteriis 
which  had  been  passed  b.  c.  17:  cf.  also  3.  6  Int.  Horace 
doubtless  regarded  such  enactments  with  Uttle  sympathy  and 
httle  confidence :  the  lines  in  whieh  he  refers  to  them  are 
always  duU,  cold,  and  prosaic. 

94  Q^-  ™°^®*^®*3  ^"^"ttencustomandwrittenlaw.  Cf  3 
^4.  do,  quid  leges  sine  moribus  |  vanae  proficiunt  ? 

edomuit,  «have  conquered  and  driven  out';  cf.  2. 15.  5  evincet 
ulmos.    For  the  verb  in  the  singular  cf.  2.  13.  38  n. 

maculosum  nefas=  'guUty  poUution.' 

rPcfmWo^?*^*'^-^  'niatrons  are  praised  for  offspring  who 
h! !  w  l  '''  T-^^  •  P"°^s^ent  dogs  the  heels  of  guil?  Cf 
lles.  Works  and  Days  235.  ^ 

Scv^hia^^f^rJ  see  aass.  Dict.   gelidum  Scythen  ^ihe  frozen 

lanais  (Don)  and  their  horsemen  made  frequent  raids  into 

Koman  terntory,  cf.  3.  8.  23,  Carm.  Saec.  55.  ^ 

quls...] « who  (would  fear)  the  broods  that  shaffcv  Germanv 

ever  bnngs  forth,  if  Caesar  be  but  safe  ?'  ^^  «ermany 

27—2 
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26   horrlda]  refers  chiefly  to  the  forests  which  covered^eat 

f.  /tv-'^^^^.  Tan    aprm    5  calls  it  silvis  homdam. 

portionB  of  Germany:  iac.   uerm.  o  cau»  ii. 

So  Ovid  Met.  4.  778,  nlvis  horrentia  saxa,  Virg.  Aen.  y.  5»i. 

''''piS'  Milton  seeinB  to  have  had  this  in  his  mind,  Par. 
Lost  1.  352, 

•A  multitude,  Uke  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loms,  to  pasa 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw.' 
27.    ferae  Hlberlae]  see  2.  6.  2  n. 

29   oondit  dlem] '  lays  the  day  to  rest,' '  sees  the  <i ^;/^^  to 
rest '  crVirg.  EcL  9.  81,  cantar^  c<mdere  soks,  and  CaUim. 

Jud!h  and  W  dwelt  safely  every  man  under  hia  vme  and 
tmder  his  fig-tree,'  also  Zech.  3.  10. 

qo    etvltem    ^and  weds  the  vine  to  the  unmarried  trees. 
Cer?am  trees  ^ere  cultivated  for  growing  vines  upon    espe- 
^Slrelff  othe.  which  were  not^BO^n^^^^^^^^^ 

tUl    they  are    grown  up  to  be  «wedded    to  the  vme. 

Bhakespeare,  Com.  of  Errors,  2.  2, 

*Come   I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine: 
Thou'art  an  ehn.  my  husband,  I  a  vme, 
Whose  weakness  married  to  thy  stronger  state 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate. 

31.  hlnc]  i.e.  from  his  labour.     alteris  mensis,  \^^^^J^, 
ll»\^  Virff    Geor    2.  lOh  mensae  secundae.     ♦DrmJaug. 

L  to  Augustus.  cf:  L  33,  te  prosequitur  mero  \  defuso  patens. 

qq  nroseaultTir]  Ut.  ' to  accompany,'  '  attend  on,'  then,  aa 
her'  irequrnt?r^ionour.>  So  in  prose  benevoUnt^a,  ojjiciu. 
clamme,  laudibus  prosequu  ^ 

«A    T^rihns    1  Moins  thy  deity  to  (that  of)  theLares.   NVick- 

34.  Lar«)U8...j  .10"*'* '^J'„ .  ,rf;u:_^„o-ahiD  of  Augustus,  or 

ham  refers  to  Menvale  c.  33 :    Y^n,^?n «    L  a  demigod  or 

rather  perhaps  of  the  I^  ?.^^^Xtter  ci^t  of  t^^Caesa^^ 

genius,  is  to  be  distmguished  from  the  later  cuii  oi  uix 
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as  deities,  which  Augustus  himself  interdicted  at  least  in 
Kome.'  It  was  not  unnatural,  considering  the  peace  which 
was  enjoyed  under  his  sway,  for  the  Romans  to  honour 
Augustus  as  one  of  the  divinities  who  guarded  their  hearths 
and  nomes. 

85.  CastoriB,  HercuUs]  cf.  3.  3.  9  n.  Both  genitives  are 
govemed  by  m^mor, 

38.  Hesperiae]  *The  Land  of  the  West,'  in  contrast  with 
Greece  just  mentioned,  cf.  2.  1.  31  n. 

Integro  dle]  'when  the  day  is  'stiU  before  us,'  Ut.  *un. 
toucned,  '  untrespassed  on.' 

39.  sicci,  uvidi] '  dry-Upped,  flushed  with  wine,'  Martin  For 
■uvxdi,  cf.  udu*,  1.  7.  22,  and  in  Greek  ^e^peynivo,.  fn  aU 
languages  there  are  a  large  number  of  conventional  words  ta 
express  the  condition  of  sobriety  or  intoxication. 

condidi^ine.^'*'^  ^""^  '"'^"^^^  *^'  '^^  ^^^  ""P°^  ^^  *^« 


ODE  VI. 

»0  thou  whose  wrath  the  children  of  Niobe  have  felt,  and 
Tityos  and  even  great  AchiUes— Aohmes  who  but  for  thee 
woold  have  utterly  destroyed  the  race  from  whence  the 
Romans  were  to  spring-great  Phoebus,  be  thou  my  protector. 
To  thee,  0  Phoebus,  is  due  aU  my  inspiration  and  my  skUl. 
Therefore,  0  youths  and  maidens,  under  my  guidance  chant 
the  praises  of  Phoebus  and  his  glorious  sister.  The  day  wUl 
come  when  you  wUl  look  back  on  it  as  a  great  event  in  your 
Ufe  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Secular  games  you  were  one 
of  the  chorus  that  chanted  the  verses  of  the  poet  Horace.' 

It  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  Augustus  to  recall  to  Ufe 
the  old  Eoman  spiril.  Among  other  methods  of  accompUshing 
Uiis  he  re-instituted  in  b.  c.  17  the  so-caUed  ludi  saeculares  (see 
Class.  Dict.  8.  V.),  a  solemn  festival  celebrating  the  preservation 
of  the  state  and  supposed  to  be  held  only  once  in  a  saeculum  or 
period  of  100,  or  110  years,  the  herald  suiumoning  the  people  to 
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behold  games  'quo,  nec  ^ectasut  quUquam  nec  ^«ta(«n« 
««f  •  On  the  thiid  day  an  Ode  was  sung  in  the  t«mple  of 
ApoUo  by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  whose  parent8 
were  still  aUve  {patrimi  ac  matrimi).  Horace  had  been  caUed 
upon  to  write  this  Ode,  whioh  we  stUl  posses»,  the  Carmen 
S^culare,  to  whioh  the  present  Ode  is  a  sort  ot  prelude  mvokmg 
f^tTisUnce  of  the  god  in  the  composition  of  his  work  and 

the  tiaining  ot  the  chorus. 

ZTand  his  sister,  the  male  and  female  representatives 

ot  thfsame  power,  appear  in  Latin  nnder  many  «^"«''yj";;  «-f  • 
Phoebus,  Phoebe,  Janns  (Dianus).  Duma,  ApoUo.  Axtem.s, 
Sol,  Luiia,  &c. 

MUrrXpL;rwrt:u!^^«"fv^ 
™arrsoir^ii^^.^e«'r'  -^'  """^ 

For  Tityos  cf.  2. 14.  8  n. 

3.    senslt]  see  2.  7. 10  n.  Tnyiae  altae :  the  IMou  air.Lv^t  of 

^Ththiu.  because  the  Myxmidones,  -^^- ^^^^^^^^ 

from  Phthia  in  Thessaly.    By  slaying  Hector  he  had  aimosi 

conquered'  Troy. 

5  impar]  'unequally  matched  with,* 

6  Thetidis  marinae]  '  of  the  Bea-goddess  Thetis.'     Asher 
Bon  Achilles  was  himself  parUy  divme. 

7  Dardanaa]    For  adj.   used  as  noun  cf.  1.   15.   10  d. 

His  ♦terrible  spear'  is  described  m  Homer  H.  Vd.  5»/, 
^ir  5*  dpa  avpiTYO^  iraTpuiCov  iffvdaar   hxo^ 
ftHM,^y«.^?ap4.-  Ti  /.<'  oi  a*ar'  iXXo.  Ax<^' 

9  ine  m«1  These  two  words,  as  Wickham  points  out, 
sugLtTconT»st  between  two  pictures,  one  'ot  ''h?'  »2«^^ 
thi^^M  of  what  might  have  been  if  ApoUo  had  not  mterfered. 

Notice  the  aocommodation  of  sound  to  sease  m  L  10. 


i 
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•     \\-  ,?"«='^*  '»'»]  lit-  '  fell  f orward  (stretchinK)  far  and  wi.1^  ' 

13.  m«  non    ]  The  sense  is :  he  would  not  have  resortwl  f,, 
tock^  to  take  Troy ;  his  method  of  warfare  wm  mo«  si^li 
to  fight  openly,  to  ask  no  quarter  and  to  triye  nonfl  tn^.^ 
woman,  chUd  or  infant  yet  Jnbom.    :^slT •  Hrwodd^^t 
cagedm  a  horse  that  feigned  an  o£Eering  to  Minelvr&l 

F^^.-^-'^"  '?'''■ ''  "  ™""  grapbic,  it  ahnost  renresente 
the  wnter  as  speaking  of  AcLiUes  r«  nf  »  m^Z^  °  "1*5^«'™ 

equo]  the  famous  'wooden  horse,'  the 

dovpdT.os  Tbu  'ETretas  iirolria^  abu  '^leZv, 

Hom.  Od.  8.  493. 

18.   neaaoB  taLn]=zinfantes, 

i8 fromttiTo';'''  *^'  ^'^'^'* ^^^^•*  The sentiment 

^.7n  '    a>    '      ^F'^  iTr€K<p6yoL  alirvv  SXedpov 
X^<fas  e    vf^ripas'   /.7,5'  oirnya  yaaTipc  unrva 
Kovpov  iovTu  <pipoi,  find'  6s  ipvyoL  ^^^ 

l^SaT^lV^^^^ro  "n'  ^"^"^f'  '^^''^^  ^^  ^^tiquity,  cf 

o**m.  10.  J,   *0ro  and  smite  Amalek    aW^  h^^v.   ^   ^^      \ 

woman,  infant  and  suckling.*     ^^ei£...alay  both  man  and 

i^P^aCSes?-  '^"  *^  '""""^  °'^^^^  "^  ^  with 
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^.  .♦.^  traPfi  the  line  of  the  future  walls';  •happy 
ducere  muros  ^"".^^Zh^  ^iched  for  in  connection  with 

«reared.'  -.   - 

For  aZif«='  an  omen'  cf.  1.  lo.  o  n. 

9«^  d«ctor    VThouwhodidstteachclear-voicedThaliatoplay 

;Jf  fSte"'  lit   'lute-player  teacher.'    Kennedy.  V^g.  Ecl. 

2T  has  an  exceU^^^  on  argutus.     •OriginaUy  the  part. 

6.  1,  has  an  «^^^"^^;  "    ^    «lear  or  distinct;  as  anadj.  it  is 

pass.  of  arguo,  to  prove,  ^^^fXch  convey  a  clear,  distinct, 

Lgely  used  m  Lf^in  ^^  ^^^«^  e^'l  Sor  the  lUd;  and 
Bharpperceptiontotheeye.theear  ineBm 

?^"^   t  >"  W  "t^:i/'^me  o^ou"' ^^^^^     and  is  found 

«erviw,  &c.' 

oA     nm  Xantho    1  The  line  calls  attention  to  the  personal 
26.     qul  Aanxno...j  x"o  **" 

characteristica  of  the  god  of  P^;^*  „f/\o^-^  Tocka  iSark  the 

isinLycia. 

rsl^tTnate-lJtn  woS:^  the  foreigu  and  borro.ed 
Musa  (MoDcra),  cf.  1.  12.  39  n. 

T  ;.  ;  !f„(°HoTfc^^B  to  Belect  the  word  merely as  bemg 
'X^^'rtf^T.^ieenn^  of  awe  and  mystery. 

29.  wirltuB]  'mspiration-  (ct.  2. 16.  38  n.).  opposed  to  an. 
•technical  skill.'  „»01»« 

31  vlrglnm  prtoa.]  'ye  flower  (Ut.  'firsf)  o£  mmdenB.  see 

footed...' 
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•m 'k-  th^res^^:."^|J^^^  *^^  '^P^^^^  -^*-'  «^  1-  1-  34  n., 

mel  polHdB  lctum]  'the  beat  of  my  thumb '  i  e  as  he  m«vk« 

the  tmie,  probably  by  Btriking  the  lyii.  '  ^^  "^^^ 

her^o^^r?  ^^  "*•  '^^-^«  -i*^  t-  torch,»i.e.  «with 

rj^  tonnVoW^iSte^rV"  w^rf  e"^  ^"^  ?;"<'  ^^ 
«.«  'a  snail..  /.-eo.^a  arh!.^:;t^!?L^i.?^i^; 

39.    Pro8peramfruirum]»prolificincrop8'cf  3  fi  17« 

FortrLr?-x?r//r'°"""''''"''='^'-'^^^^ 

42.    saeomo]  see  Int.    «/«•«*,, 'bringinground.' 

ODE  vn. 

mi"'"^»"'"'"*'  ■"'  "P'^»  '^*  «"  «»  ''"Bhtness  is 

r^Si  oMh  '^T'"  "'"''  ™P'''  ""«^»"»"  continually 
I^^^«f  'be  shortness  of  life.  Only  whereas  t,^  return 
yn   whereae  the  wanin^  moon  soon  recovers  her  fuImT 

na  »  siiadow    Who  knows  whether  he  will  be  alive  to^morrow . 
Enjoy  yourself  therefore;   when  once  dead  neither  WrtK 
men.  nor  piety  can  bring  you  back  to  ^0^«?^,  ^,  T 
power  to  set  Hippolytus  fr«  from  death  nor  ThZus  pL"  ' 
The  Ode  is  remarkably  similar  to  1  4  ^^^riinous. 

to  w?'^  T,^''.^°^t«8  was  is  uncertain.    He  is  probably  the  same 
to  whom  Epist.  1.  5  ia  dedicated.  ^ 
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\    "C''lSotngrhcrsea,ons.-i.e.passesthrough 
theseasonsone<Jtcranothermsucjee^on   «^^^.^  ^^  ^p^^ 

^;uS«'on  oT^J^:.-'c^  /4. 1.  .o<«i.ur  ocn.  U.^ 
"^T  ""^Z^^.,  -Pass  hy .•  i.e.  cease  to  overflo.. 

Gratiae:    here    G™"«„<™"   £  Enpt^osync  and  ThaUa. 
Graces.'    Their  names  were  Aglaia,  ^»P       J  „„. 

7     .umuB]  Probably  ot  the  »a°?«5«":?J'°^"of  'Z revolving 
„^].  -alSg  •  andthereforeconvey-«  S  hurries  away  tbe 

year.'     tt  "'"'»>»••• '^"^ifitaUvthe  various  periods  of  tune 
^enial  day':  °o'«  ^°^erd^"Z chSiging  ycar  but  cach  day. 

are  introduced;  not  "«™J^ ,,"  . -.v,- Bhortness  of  Ufe. 
^hurryinghourremmdsusof  thesnon  ^ 

cf.  Car.  Sacc.  9.  ojmc  Sol.  it  "^^VW  ^^  jj^,,  ^^ suggest 

Riving  or  invigoratmg  (sce  4.  41  b^)_k  wickham renders 

freason  *»' o" 'f^^f ,^rtyCTm^r  days  but  the  Unes 
L-rto^tSf  ^hryeaitdU  no  such  Umited  me^g. 

^''l    v„  proterit...]  'summer  trami^es  upon  «^-8 -j,t 
«rish  (in  its  tnm)  as  «oon  as^  .  P«'«J^''   <>,ertuming  and 
STately  used  of  a  «'ount^j^dier  pu  ^"'  8;     ^^^^.^  ^^^,^ 
^pUng  on  an  «"«'«y  (»^!^ous  speed  with  which  summer 
l,J),  here  «Pf  ^^  ^gSs^sTfincTontrast  with  i»..r»tura. 

wk  can  be  ^««e.  Jh?  ^«'^'^^^he  end  of  the  year  and  tbe 

"TfwB^mrro^d  ot  existence. 

end  of  man  s  utue  ruuu  „..1.  their  losses  m 

13.    d»nna  ••l'y«»^«Xuor^omSla^^^ 
t^<^s:i:'ihrmrn"i^Tv"r:  montha.-  so  .0^  ^-  ^-  T 

and  frequentiy. 


NOTES. 
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14     1108]  *but  we/    The  position  of  the  word  in  the  Latin 
cf.1'9  22T  ""^  ^^^  "^  °^  ^''^  adversative  particle, 

For  the  thought  cf.  the  inimitable  lines  of  CatuUus  5.  4, 
tolei  occidere  et  redire  posaunt: 
nobis,  quum  semel  occidit  hrevis  lux, 
Twx  est  perpetua  um  dormieuda. 

16.  ano...quo...]8c.d€ctden/ne'havefallen 'cf.En  1  fi  97 
}retamen  restat  Numaquo  devenit  et  Ancus.  Por  pater  mani 
MSS.  giyepius  .•  it  is  difficult  to  deoide  between  them,  butiUs 
more  probable  that  the  ordinaiy  epithet  piu,  would  be  sub 
stituted  by  a  copyist  for  pater  than  vice  versa.  The  adj.  dives 
admits  of  no  satisfactory  explanation,  and  is  deservedlv 
BUBpected  by  many  editors.  ,      uu    is    aeservediy 

tf.  boph.  El.  1159,  avobbv  re  /cai  a/fiav  aMuxptXij. 

17.    quls  sclt...]  «who  knows  whether  the  gods  above  add 

o-morrow'8  space  to  the  total  of  tcday?'  i.e.  the  total  Zch 

to.day  makes   up.     For   sum^n^  cf.   1.    4.   15.  vitae  sZmZ 

Notice  the  present  adiiciant  (add  not  «wiU  add');  the  gods 
X^lt^^  ^^  '""  '^''^"''  ^'  '^"^  '^"  ^^^  ^''^^^^ 
iia.l^'  ^^^-^  '  "^^."^^  y^^  «^  ^ve  bestowed  on  your  own 
coUoquiaUy  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  personal  gVatSon 

v^^  sttoiim^x^  ---'  -^-  -.i.^:;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fvxv  Tuv  dyaduu  TXijdi  x^^pt^ofiei^os. 
As  re^ds  the  satisfaction  which  Horace  evidently  feels  at  thfi 
idea  of  cheatmg  '  the  greedy  heir. '  it  must  be  rememS  thlt  a? 
thispenod,  with  the  nmnber  of  marriages  continuaUy  d^reaSnf 
^^'''^^^^^^^^^^thy  old  bachelors  and  8pinster8^(<^W^^f; 
was  g^duaUy  becommg  large.  The  ways  in  which  S^y  w^ri 
puxsued  by  fortune-hunters  {captatores),  and  the  dSs  bv 
which  they  not  mifrequently  baffled  their  pursuers   ^re  con 

Imown  character  in  the  comedy  of  eociety. 
21.    semel]  aira^,  *once,'  'once  for  aU  * 
splendidaj  'stately,'  in  reference  to  the  'state'  in  which  the 
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jndge  dts.    Mmos.  AeacuB  and  Bhada>nanthuB  were  .he  three 

cludes  by  adaucing  ■^'^'«'''^'''^i^^^^j^^ation  cannot  eet  the 

/./irn     For  Pirithoua  cf.  3.  4.  79  n. 

caro.    i!or  r  ,    j^^^^^ 

27.    Lethae»  vJncula]    »7  'f  *? "  °'{  HeU,  cf .  2.  U.  17  n. 
(\ii»i,.  forgetiuhiees)  was  one  of  the  nvers  of  ueu, 

ODE  vnL 

•I  wonia  glaaiy  present  my  «ends  with  goblets  and  bronz^, 
CenLinus.  and  you  should  not  have  «>«  ^-"'"Xt  ^'„^' 
of  course,  if  I  were  the  rich  p^ssor  of  su^  "l^Ziiie.. 
But  neither  do  I  possess.  nor  do  y»  ^ '^™  te  value 
Tou  love  song  and  song  I  ean  g.ve.  yes^  ^^J^  •^»^;'^^  ^,, 

of  the  gift.    The  Scipios  o'* '"«''^^^•^^^a  b^the  fame 
monuments  and  their  explo.ts.    mere  ^°^<^  ^ 

rEomulus  and  Aeacus  if  it  w^  no^  f  ^^^"jTat 
ThA  Muse  alone  conferB  immortality:  it  is  tnrougn  n^ 
Src«  Dioscuri.  and  Bacchus  are  enthroned  among  the 

'"t''t^s''and  the  next  Ode  it  is  probable  that.  thoughHorace 
.d^essT.  Censorinus  and  LoUius,  his  words  are  meant  fo 
.       =.n.     The   Poet-Laureate  hints  pretty  broadly  to  the 
STi^:^  i!  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  favour  he  . 
V    ♦««^«r,  in  writinc  thifl  Book  at  his  requBBt. 
bestowing  in  wnwng  wu»  „    q    ^^^  VeU    2    102  speaks 

Censorinus  was  consul  b.c.  8,  and  VeU.  ^^  ^        f 
oi  bim  as  denureudU  iwnunilu.  mtum,  'bom  to  wm  men. 


I 
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1.    donarem]  It  was  customaiy  for  rich  people  to  send  nre- 
on  the  KalendB  of  March  and  at  the  Satumalia.    comy^dm 

^iw^zri.;  girgT''"'  '""^"""'^'  = ''  '^'"^'  "^  ^^^ 

valued  a^rri^enTs!'  "'^"^  ''°"°*''^  "''"'^^»'  ^^^  ■»"<* 

Virl:  AeTl.%^  ^'  '''''•  ""'•  ^"  »•  '•  ^'''"•"-  "^d  «t 

in  n«dto  «om  tripodes  viridesque  cerimae 
et  palmae  pretium  victorilnu. 

6.  .ferre»]'wouldget,'i.e.fromme.  dm««...='that  is  if  I 
were  nch  m  works  of  art.'  diviu  me.=H  dive.  mTfomB 
the  protasis  of  the  sentence  of  whioh  domrem  and  2,TZ 
ferre,  are  the  apodosis.     For  the  gen.  artium  see  3.  6    17  n 

^:SQ  ofak*  ^d 'ofTr^l  '"•'•-''  ^^"^"-^  Valci; 

^iaU^llSdtten^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^S',!!^'  ?  °S"'P'°'"  "f  P"™  ^'1»°  flourished  395-350  Bo' 
Md  helped  to  decorate  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassn»  ^>h 
the  bas-rehefs  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  BSSum 

theLd"rafb!l  of'thet?l-til^'^  '°  '"««^'  "  -°'-'  -''' 

For'ihe~"'m"J5r''  '°  '"^™^''  ^'-  ^  P<"^^«- 

Ov  ^KATiM-  K^-  ^-  ^T'  '"'"•^«"».  of  a  statue,  and 
TLttT  I^-t"  '^?'^^'»  <7»w  nuTtquam  potuisset  Apelie,  of 
a^pamtog,  also  Juv.  1.  155,  pone  TigeUinL,  of  a  poSto 

fei^o*^.  '^^  '•*•  »''""'5»°<=«  <"  ttese  things,  cf.  4.  U.  i 

pJel.^liltTsies.'^"'''^"'  ™'  '-  -"  0«  to  "eed 

far  lln  P'^*?^- •]  'to  assign  a  value  to  the gift.'    No  donhf «- 
Sf   ^^^u'"'^.'^  ^^  *^  particular  Ode  are  concerned  Hni 
mtends  that  the  lofty  estimate  of  the  valufi  of  ^^f^  -^     u?";® 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  Ode  shouJd  be  tlken  oiv  h«,?^  ^^^^ 
1..  for  iudeed  the  language  used  wouM  o&?be  u[teri^^^^^^ 
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^hich  he  has  undertaken  at  his  bidding.     See  Int. 

maintaining  his  position  in  Italy  for  16  years. 

1  ft     Tfllectaeane    1  Notice  the  rhetorical  repetition  of  re  and 

own  head. 

17     non  incendla. ..]  Here  it  is  plrjin  that  «e  have  to  deal 

Carthage-  can  refer  to  some  minor  event  Buch  f»^»'^  '','^« 

£X'^stXn-.^nrors^  co^^^^^ 
posaible.     He  saggests  that  Horace  is  thmking  not  so 

Knas,  Zama  and  Carthage,  ?'.E";^"  XwS'i^ediately 
(2)  The  genitives  Karthagitus  tmpiae  '"""''".'ru^  „,  but 
by  thi  genitive  «w,  which  has  no  connect.on  with  them 
gies  with  laudtB,  are  very  awkward.  „onsidered  weak 

^     Moreover  the  pronovm  w.  doubtos  as  bemg  cons.tte 

and  anemphatic,  is  almost  ^l^el-V^iyoPTtUoSy  foondhere 
poetB :  Vixpl  very  rarely  ases  it :  m  the  Odes  it  18  oniy  louu 


NOTES.  ,3, 

?i''anyVsl-  "'^SrdM  '^I^^' ^r''""'  -""''«"«-ty. 
placed  upon  it.  ^  "^"  ">«  «''■'»>«  emphasis  here 

divilU'nrsLias'''rlt^?r.''''*-  ^«^^  "<"  -^-i'  «r 

sists  of  34  Unes  and  ca^not^^brfn  ??°^'"»»«d  this  Ode  con- 
think,  fatal  objection  to  the  4t  ^^^^-''  fonnal  but,  I 

omifriTtxrui^^uT  cr°  """,f"^'  >• "- »«- 

there  can  be  no  doubt;™ii  ou^h   ?n^  ^•««■•"ion  is  needed 
conjecture.  "  °"8ht  to  be  is  a  matter  of  pnre 

Carthagm:  brigh«fpoi;°°out'Z  *^  •'"™'°«  °^  '"•'<"? 
tumed  havin.T  won  a  nkmf?  ™  renown  of  him  who  re- 

Muses  of  CallbTil,  .-'"""  '^°"'  «»"l"«'ed  Afnca  than  do  the 

Cf.  Sat.  2"1  "cf  <5!!w]it  ^-  *^°™««n«  Scipio  Africanus  Major 

livy  teiis  us  tiat  "hi'wasXrst'B:;ir"'  ^"^'^'"•'-  '»»^- 

ceived  a  name  from  the^nle  h«  h«?^"""  ""P/^«'or  who  re- 
snbsequently  beeame  fSent  e  f  «°niu?red:  the  praotice 
Macedonicm,  and  cf  onr  X'  nf*'  l*'f.",«".  Germanicus, 
Magdala,  Wolseley  of  C^.  '""'''  """^  «»  «"Piet  of 

thou'2ii  X^pSr&l:zt. '  V--  '•  ^«  "•  ^- 

synonym  for  'Mnses  '  vet  the  ^nmK-     *^  '^°?^«  "">"  than  a 
hardly  happy.  '  '^*'  "'^  eombination  of  the  two  words  is 

in  CalfbrB^^^-^ars^^^r^srLrrJZ-r^  1°"  »'  «"'1^« 
Poem  called  Annalpa    «^L  ™V^'.™Portant  work  was  an  enic 

description  of  to^tVdVrX''  ^'''"°  °'  '''^<=''  ™»  » 

«hart^lb^ii-UTthy  rewH •'  loT  ?f"  °^  "■y  «^'  '5««^«. 
«ience-  cf.  2. 1»  26  n.  '  'tlere=-to  pass  over  iA 

livZ  o6*^vS'"  '"'''^^  '«""^8  «"«"<».•  cf.  4.  9.  33, 

»  ^''the^^l^hty^^Lf^^J  ^-'rfy  »"  '^'J'  -"tUM:  H 
Aeacus  owes  hfs  sLS  f^^L^thl  fc^Sfvet^-^-^^'  ««^' 

0'  'l  ^d'^:^^^^^-^^ 
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the  past. 

2q     caelo    1  '  Tlie  Muse  doTvers  with  a  dwelling  in  the  sky .' 

rfrl  P^hatic  '80'  and  only  so,  i.e.  by  the  favonr  of  he 
Muslf  t^rwcTrd  mns"  be  mentally  suppUed  bcfore  each  of  the 
two  Bucceeding  clauses. 

m  darum  1  «so  do  the  sons  of  Tyndarus,  a  brilhant 
consJ^llaSr^aih  the  Btorm-tossed  bark  from  the  abyss. 

For  the  Tyndaridae  of.  1.  3.  2  n. 

ODE  IX. 

•  Lest  you  deem  thst  these  songe  of  mine  will  not  live  long 
remember  that,  thoagh  Homer  has  the  toremost  place  yet 
the  TXH.trT  of  Pindar,  Simonides  and  others  .8  not  forgotten. 
pX^  it  is  -hioh  alone  confers  immortaUty ;)  Helen  was 
Z7Z  Tsi  of  her  sex  who  ha.  bnmed  with  a  gaJty  passion 
fuH  many  an  Hiam  has  been  besieged,  many  a  brave  man  has 
L"ore  Agamemnon.  but  aU  Ue  now  forgotten  in  the^grav. 
•  onwept  and  unhonoured'  becauae  'unsung.     I,  LolUus.  wm 
rZt  no  Buch  fate  ia  youra:  your  good  deeds  shaU  never  be 
Z  pr^y  of  jealous  forgetfulness.    Yours  is  a  soul  foreseemg  and 
Kld  l  Puni^  «reed  and  guilt  >---«  i^^^-P^^^^^, 
Ij  ever  fit  for  the  highest  position  m  the  state.    Such  « 
Sd^a  man,  not  wealthy  but  knowing  how  to  use  ^  gjfU 
the  gods  provide.  fearing  dishonour  more  than  death,  ready 
aacrifloe  his  Ufe  for  his  friends  or  his  country. 

M  LoUius  had  been  defeated  by  the  Sygambii  B  c.  16.  ^ 
4.2  36  n.    HecertainlylongpossessedtteregardofAu^^tas^ 

tho  sent  him  (b.c.  2)  as  tutorwith  hu  «^"^^7  f  ^f  ,", 
into  the  East,  where  he  died.  Accordmg  to  JeU  J^  «2^» 
flied  bv  his  own  hand  in  consequence  of  the  K«uery  Mu 
^  hl  W  always  secretly  practised  being  discovered. 
^Zl  al  ^trin«obabiiity  in  a  story  which  assumes 
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h^alrT  *.":^*  ""  A»«'"'-  --"  »0  long  deceived  in  the 

buet   T  b.   12).    Phny  accepts  the  stoiy  as  true    nossiblv 
beoause  .t  gives  him  a  welcome  opport^it,  fo™moS 
about  LoUius-  granddaughter  LoUia  PauUna,  a  great  beautv 
who  waa  married  either  for  her  face  or  her  foAuneTcaS' 

wr    noc  jmt,   qmre  M.    Lolhus  infamatus  reaum 

f  tn  /r      r  "^  "^'"^-    ^^»'  ^'  '«ft  b^l^d  him 

otZ^t"         '''^  """^  '»i»^"I»«<'n:  it  was  the  practice 
of  great  Bomans  to  amass  fortunes  by  plundering  provmcer 

h^rw"h':h^  ""  'r'""  ""'  "'^*  thus^engaged Ufr^d 
hold  h^gh  phiIo8oph.c  views  on  the  blessingB  of  poverirv-as 
Horace-s  hnes  perhaps  suggest-we  know  Lm  Te  c^  o 
beneca  how  easy  such  inconsistency  is 

LolW  ""^i   "   "  ^"^y  ""»''  'Me  enquiring  what 
Umus  rea^  eharacter  was.  and  whether  Horace  waTdeJvld 

r^nvl    .f        '  .    °°«''  P«>fessing  to  describe  LoUius   are 
MguBtus  and  at  that  tmie  certainly  held  in  high  esteem- 

mstead.    Odes.  Dedications,  Testimonials,  and  the  Ute  mor« 
^^  presen  to  us  the  writer'8  idea  of  whit  a  man  sSuir^ 
than  a  descnption  of  what  a  particular  man  is  ' 

3.  ^:  ir!3"'^nreB;' ''""'  *^"'*  '^■*^°^3  ^'"'^■'«•'  Cf. 

28 
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3  non  ante...]  Horace  was  the  first  to  employ  the  Greek 
lyrio  metres,  e.g.  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphio,  in  Latin  poetry,  cf. 
3.  30.  13. 

4.    verba...]  'I  utter  words  to  be  wedded  to  the  lyre.' 

5    BlaeonlUB]  Maeonia  is  an  old  name  of  Lydia :  HomOT  was 

ahnost  nniversaUy  admitted  to  have  been  an  Asiatio  Oreek, 

although  seven  cities  disputed  the  glory  of  havmg  given  hmi 

birth, 

Smyma,  Chios,  Colophcm,  Salamis,  Rhodos,  Argot,  Athenae, 

orhis  de  patria  certat,  Homere,  tua. 

7  Ceae]  i.  e.  of  Simonides,  cf.  2.  1.  38  n. 

Waces]  i.e.  warlike.  because  written  to  rouse  the 
nobles  to  take  vengeance  on  the  popular  party  by  whom  he  and 
they  had  been  driven  into  exile.      Cf.  2.  13.  30,  and  1.  32.  5  n. 

8  gravea]  «stately,»  *dignified.'  Cf.  Quint.  10.  1.  62. 
maxima  bella  et  clanssimos  cecinit  {Alcaeu^f)  duces  et  epici  car- 
minis  oiiera  lyra  sustinuit, 

q  nec  1  'nor  has  time  blotted  out  whatever  Anacreon'8 
snortive  Muse  composed  of  old.'  The  poems  of  Anacreon 
S  in  pmise  of  love  and  wine  are  of  singular  beauty: 
Sey  arTbest    known  to   EngUsh  readers  through  Moores 

version  of  many  of  them.  .    ,   , 

i  a^d  insit]     For  ludere  =  ^to  write  sportively'  governmg 

an  acc    cf.  2.  13.  26  n.  and  Virg.  O.  4.  566   carmina  qmlusu 

So  too  ardere  1.  13  «to  be  hotly  in  love  with,'  and  nlere  1.  61. 
11     vivnntqne...]  *StiU  lives  the  passion  entrusted  to  the 

strings  of   the  AeoUan  maiden.'  i.e.  of  Sappho,  who  JUkc. 

iJcaens,  was  a  native  of  MytUene  and  wrote  m  the  Aeolic 

^*  wLnissl]  i.  e.  she  made  her  lyre  the  confidante,  as  it 
were,^er  secrets.  Cf.  Sat.  2.  1.  30,  ille  velut  fidtsarcana 
sodalibus  olim  J  credebat  lihris,  of  Lucihus  and  his  books. 

13.  non  aola. . .  ]  For  connection  see  Summary  ardere  is  one 
of  the  many  conventional  words=  «to  love  '  '^f  .J^j^T^  .^*^„ 
and  arsit  clearly  govems  the  accusatives  which  JoUow  but  tliey 
are  also  partiaUy  govemed  by  mirata,  Translate  *  Not  alone 
has  Laconian  Helen  been  fired  with  love  for  the  ordered  lock 
of  an  adulterer  and  his  goldbespaugled  robes,  marveUmg  ai 
them  and  his  regal  pomp  and  retinue.' 
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»«^«4  t  Sndtt  r''  •'  /'"™°«'«™  ■«>d  aU  the 

etpicturatas  auri  .ubUm^Zfu,  '  "^'  ^"8-  *^-  ^-  <83. 

Aa.lf;,.  ='''"''    ^«<«'»]='EW'V    Ai,a,.a    (fem.    adj.    6^ 

hu  Cydonia  .picula.      '*'^''™'«<*  "«•>«";  Vug.  Ecl.  10.  59 

»nt  for,  or  which  was  me^nt  fo?  tT  i?^..^"'"'*'"*  '°°Mng 
Positionofpnmtt,:  iS  translati^°'t^°t,.  f"^"^  "'«  emphati! 
«Pccial  care  nrnst  be  Taken  T^^k  '"''*  P*«'»««  "•  13-21 
emphatio  words,  viz    .oil  J       ""«  °""  *«  '"«e  of  the 

personsmention;d^errno\^tSeT^;r/h;"i™;  ^'"^'  «>« 
h«re  deserred  renown.  ^       '"^  fi"*'  Persons  who 

'^^^^^^^t^^d.lr^^t  "^^  "^own  lie  buriedin 

6ofPl„Si.who  nev"~3"  Z^^T^  P*'""^'^' »""  ^^- 
»>«ht  lying  on  them  'Se  a  tomh^?w""i^'''?  "'«  '^^  "f 
«.  <i«.intiliun,  ptrpetux^Lo/Tt,  <^'i''^'°).  «f-  1.  24. 
ftmt  nox.  ^  '^'"^  "■"S'^'  ai"'  1-   i-  16,  jam  te 

For  ions™=.nnending'  cf.  2. 16.  30  n. 

Jeaven  JSTSe  SnlJ  MZ^'e"cSf««  P™»*»"»»  «f 
'i»™egiftofimmortaIity,cri  26  iit^^^*°  bestowing  the 

28—2 
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29.  sepultae]  Thia  word,  though  strictly  agreeing  with 
inertiae^  really  qualifies  the  whole  sentence :  we  get  the  efifect 
by  rendering  '  But  little  in  the  grave  is  the  difference  between 
baseness  and  unrecorded  bravery,'  i.  e.  in  the  grave  both 
are  equally  forgotten.  For  i7i«rtia='cowardice*  cf.  3.  6.  36, 
inerSf  •inactive,'  'unresisting/used  of  soldiers  who  eurrendered 
wiUiout  fighting. 

31.  cliartla]  'pages.* 

32.  totve...]  Carrying  on  the  negative  from  1.  30  translate, 
'  nor  will  I  permit  jealous  forgetfulness  to  prey  at  ita  pleasure 
on  your  many  exploits.'  lividm  originaliy  indicates  colour, 
*  bluish-green,'  the  colour  of  a  bilioua  or  jealous  man,  ihen= 
•jealous';  so  we  speak  of  *a  jaundiced  view  of  things,'  and  of 
*green-eyed  jealousy.' 

35.  rerumque  pruden»]  *both  sagaoious*  or  'foreseeing 
(prudens^providens)  in  affairs';  rerum  prudentia  expresses 
practical  sagacity  in  the  affairs  of  life  (Lebensklugheit,  Nauck), 
and  is  often  contrasted  with  sapientia,  which  expresses  a 
higher,  philosophic,  and  sometimes  theoretic,  wisdom.  Cf.  in 
Greek  <pp6inj<Tit )(  ffo(f>ia.    For  the  gen.  see  1.  15.  24  n.    que..M 

=zT€...Kcd. 

36.  rectxis]  ♦upright*  in  two  senaes,  (1)  unmoved  and  firm, 
(2)  acting  rightly. 

87.  abatinens. . .] '  spuming  all-engroesing  gold.'  Horace  is 
fond  of  placing  a  genitive  after  any  words  which  indicate  'ceasing 
from,'  'keeping  from,'  •being  free  from,'  and  the  like,  cf. 
2.  9.  17,  desine  querellarum,  3. 27. 69,  aUtineto  irarum,  3. 17. 16, 
operum  solutis.     See  Lat.  Prim.  §  135. 

39.  consulque...]  ' and  a  consul  not  of  one  (brief)  year  but 
(always)  aa  often  aa,  a  good  and  honest  judge,  it  has  preferred 
the  right  to  the  expedient,  (aa  often  aa  it)  haa  flung  back  with 
haughty  mien  the  bribea  of  the  guilty,  (yes,  and)  through  op- 
pofling  moba  has  advanced  ita  arma  victoriously  to  the  front.' 

L  39  refera  to  the  Stoic  paradox  that  the  perfectly  virtuoas 
man  is  under  all  circumstancea  a  'king  among  men.'  Cf.  3.  2. 
17—20  and  note  on  1.  17. 

Horace  tells  LoUius,  who  had  actually  been  consul  b.c.  21, 
that  'hia  bouI  is  ever  conaul,'  i.e.  though  he  no  longer  wears  the 
extemal  insignia  of  that  office,  hia  soul  proclaima  its  real  dig^ 
nity  and  unchanging  rankwhenever  it  prompta  him  to  act  witn 
true  nobility. 


NOTES. 
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hnes  between  animus  and  cmstd  th^ZJ^.^^?  .^^""^  ^°"'' 
woiti  animus  when  he  com^  tn  .1    ;    "^  ^^""^^  ^^«^*' *lie 

instead,  for  the  whole  poiuTof  IVfT^  ^""^  ""PP^^  *^^^^' 
Lollius  himself  ia  no  CeJ  cons^  w'^"'  '^IV'  *^*>  *^«°«h 
makes  him  ever  a  consuUn  *c^T      ^  ''°^'^*^  ^^  ^^^^^^* 

Gr^krd.aX6.andrfZ^^tT^^T^^^  ^^'   ^^^ 

ends  with  reference  to  whfch  moriLl  .  J/  ^t^  *^«  ^^^^ 

vi2.  right  and  expedienS^    wTdo  .  f?-  "^  ^^  regulated, 

either  right  {honltumTIr  e.J^tul!^^,  ^^^^«  -«  ^^'-^^  it 

-ot^MT^^i^JeTr^^^^^  'yonwiU 

intheLatin:  it  haa  two  -eanilg1,%^^f^^^^^^^^  ^-'«- 

tional  meaning='weU  off.'  'w^thv-  tP^*  ^^  *  '''"''''^^- 
estatea  ia  popularlv  callpd  h.Z  i^\  ^^®  ^^«^  «f  large 
coirect  staSd  [rLtThe  oftn  ^l  ^"*  according  to  a  mofe 
cf.  2.  2.  18  n.        ^        ^  ^  °^*^'*  ^^«  °ot  deserve  the  name, 

-a^phur^^^^^^^ 

mdicates  the  action  of  onrwhn  Lf      i       ?^verb=ao0w5  and 

.'•atherUnd.'  It  is  ^oA  im^  •ki*'!  "°' '"  ^«  f"  friende  or 
the  force  of  the  pleonastie  ST'^"*  •'"  «"««  *■>  English 
atteation  to  the  Crafh^^io  JfZf  h1 '°  """  .^«<= 
.deatically  san>e  person,  who  7Zs^n^X^S°^-  "  ^«'  ^ 

ODE  X. 

n^  cheeks,  when  yoor  muror  r^flects  a  bristly  chin  and  a  dif 
ferent  face  you  wiU  regret  your  beauty  and  yo,;  prSe  • 
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1.  Venerls. . .]  '  a  lord  of  all  love'8  gif ts.' 

2.  pluma]  *dowu,'  of  the  early  beard.  imperata,  i.e. 
sooner  than  is  expected. 

4.  nunc  et...]  'and  the  hue  which  now  surpasses  the 
pnrpie  rose^s  bioom  has  changed  and  altered  Ligurinus  into 
a  hirsute  visage.' 

6.  alterum] '  different.'  Cf.  the  celebrated  epigram  in  the 
Anthology,  'AvadrjfJ^TiK^  I. 

17  ffo^apov  yeXdffaaa  Kad'  'E\Xd5oj,   i?  -rov  ipaffrCiv 

ifffwv  ivl  vpodvpois  Aats  ^owra  vitav, 
T^  Ua(f>Lv  t6  KdTOTrrpov,  irei  rolri  niv  opdffdat 
ovK  idiXo),  oItj  5'  ijv  xdpoi  ov  Sui^a/iai. 

8.    incolumea]  *  in  their  freshness.' 


ODE  XI. 

'  Ail  is  prepared  for  keeping  high  festival,  the  wine,  Pbyllis, 
the  ivy  garland  that  so  sets  your  beauty  in  relief,  the  altar  and 
the  victim;  the  whole  household  is  astir  and  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney  smokes.  To-day  is  the  Ides  of  April,  the  month  of  Venus, 
but  above  aU  it  is  the  burthday  of  my  own  Maecenas.  Come 
then,  and  cease  to  long  for  Telephus  who  is  far  beyond  your 
reach:  let  the  history  of  Phaethon  and  BeUerophon  be  a  wam- 
ing  against  such  lofty  ambition.  Come,  PhyUis,  the  last- 
I  swear  it— of  my  loves,  come  and  sing  me  one  of  my  songs: 
Boug  is  the  antidote  for  care.' 

This  is  the  only  Ode  in  this  Book  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  Maeceuas,  to  whom  aU  the  three  first  Books  are  addressed. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  between  the  years  21  and  16  b.c, 
when  he  finaUy  withdrew  from  pubhc  life,  a  coolness  had 
spruug  up  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Minister,  and  tbat 
therefore  his  name  could  hardly  be  mentioned  frequently  in  a 
Book  vmtten  speciaUy  at  Augustus'  request.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  even  this  single  reference,  couched  as  it  is  in  the  language 
of  genuine  affection. 


;^ 
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2.  AlbanlJ  This  wine  was  reckoned  second  only  to  Falernian 

cro^  w^^lfv^  TZ  :^^TXr  '"^-'^  ^  ^^^^y 

games,  see  Mayor  on  Juv  8  226    Jn/  i?  ^"^^.  ^^  Isthmian 
festiveoccasionsisaUudlito  1  W?  ifi  *'  ft^^^  ^^V\eis  on 

dativeof  thegenSive  toel^I^^  chaplets  :  this  use  of  the 
legalphrases^lg"^^]:^*'^^^^^^^^^ 

*.    »l»inulta]*muchabundan<!e.' 

that  the  hair  ^^  ^^^  ^k  Z'^^!'^^  ^"'^l'^  «^P««»«« 
ivy.theeffectof  thrB™pKntS?,„rh'°''*."J''?  *  '^'J'  "t 
reUef  the  briUiancy  (^ /W«»l  of  Phvf?^.'?  ''™«  °"'  ^  ^"" 
'which  binding  back  thy  WiL  Iff^^"  u  ^^""^^^-  ^«haps 
rendering.  ^  '^'^  ^^  °*  1"?  l^uty '  may  do  as  a 

.ranslator  of  the  ivy  't^^g^^^r^Xri^^T  "^"  "  '""^ 
7.    verbenl»]  see  1.  19. 14  n. 

(iceTaS.';^^-4:'?"f„  f  .'«.sprinkled  with  the  sacri- 
only  found  he«  {^^0^3  "  '°™  °'  ^^  ^-  ^<"'«i™ 

««  t.T^lXj^-  «f  «■«ves,   further  de6ned  in  I.  10 
Horace'sSaLe7arr.if;„JXn  "   "*°'"'"^    *« 

«hwtheTt^-^oJ^rdii.* '■''''  *"""  -"'-' «»  '^"y 

m'e°ts:^nta:^„?a.Ltig^-tgSr:fiLTaLt^ 

13.    iionE]=noveris, 

lcies^v^ere*^  thl  V4?h  ^^  ^  ^^  *^  ^^^-  'ie  day    '    The 
a«d  O^C  w^i^tf :;?  — ir'  "'-''•  ^"^>  ^y 
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15.  mensem  Venerls  marlnae]  The  month  being  sacred  to 
Venus  adds  a  certain  fitness  to  his  invitation.  Ov.,  Fast.  4.  61, 
derives  Aprilis  from  'Atf^poSL-nj,  because  in  that  month  Venus 
waa  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  (d<pf>6s)  of  the  sea : 

»ed  Venens  memem  Graio  sermone  notatum 
auguror :   a  spumis  est  dea  dicta  maris. 
The  real  derivation  is  from  aperio  'the  month  of  the  opening,' 
quia  ver  aperit  tunc  omnia  (Fast.  4.  87). 

16.  flndlt]  The  ancients  connected  Idus  with  divido,  or  au 
Etruscan  word  iduo  of  the  same  meaning. 

18.  natall]  The  word  is  used  as  a  subst.  without  the 
addition  of  die. 

19.  adflnentes...]  ♦reckons  the  on-gliding  years.'  adfluentes 
admirably  describes  the  way  in  which  each  succeeding  year 
silently  glides  on  (Jiuere)  and  is  added  (ad)  to  the  tale  of  those 
already  past.  ordinat,  lit  'places  in  a  row,'  i^.  each  birthday 
adds  one  to  the  row  of  figures  which  marks  the  number  of  hia 
years. 

21.  occnpayit]  *ha8  made  her  own.' 

22.  non. . .]  ' a  youth  of  fortunes  other  than  yours * :  sors = a 
man's  'lot'  or  position  in  life. 

23.  grata  compede]  Oxymoron,  cf.  3.  11.  35  n, 

25.  avaras  spea] '  greedy '  or '  ambitioushopes. '  There  is,  as 
Wickham  observes,  a  *half  comic  irony'  in  the  mythological 
instances  which  Horace  selecta  as  a  waming  to  Phyllis. 

26.  exemplum  grave]  'a  weighty  wamiug.'  I  think  the 
use  of  gravatus  in  the  next  line  has  no  reference  to  grave  here 
but  is  purely  accidental. 

27.  gravatus]  gravari  'to  treat  aa  a  weight,'  'hardship,'  or 
*grievance  ' ;  hence  accurately  used  of  a  horse  which  objects  to 
its  burden  and  gets  rid  of  it.  Translate  «disdaining  the  burden 
of  an  earth-bom  rider.' 

29.  nt]  after  exemplum  praehet,  *  gives  a  waming  so  that  you 
Bhould  seek  a  fitting  partner.' 

et  nltra...]  The  construction  is  et  disparem  vites  nefas 
putando  tperare  ultra  quam  licet:  *and  shun  an  unequal  match 
by  thiukiug  it  unholy  to  hope  for  more  than  is  permitted. ' 


NOTES.  ^j 

ODE  xn. 

The  warmer  weather  saggLu  f  ^\"'  """"^  °°  "■«  «^-«- 

n>ean  to  drink  my  best  wiJwhv  a,pn  '"°''°«  ^'"^  ?""•<»'». 
with  a  box  of  nard  and  t^n  ™o  1  „T """^'  'J*"»"' «"of 
be  procarea.  Co.e  t^enZZXZ^^^^^  ^  ^'  '» 
to  feast  you  whoUy  at  mv  own  olt  ™  °*™  =  ^  <»nnot  afford 
money-making  for  l  whi" :  mi^t^rtT"  "T'  ^"'^  ^«^«^' 
foUyin  its  season  is  ve:^  piZ^^  f"^'  ""^''«^.  «"d  »  Uttle 

Book  was  pubUshed    (2)  the  "^  "■"•  "'  ^^"«^  ttis 

PossiMyha^beena^ittr^TS  '^'  -""  ^' 
langoage  used  by  Horace  of  htJrV"  Y  °  "*  '^°"«'='  *e 
'nidium  meae   of  1    3^  1   ™  elsewhere.  the  animae  dU 

diorulurra  tulit  «g«\^l  "1""".  *T'^  ""^  ««»<«- 
,^'•1.  5.  «.  the  o^Z  IZuZrL^^^Tt  "''"  "' 
^  »ble  to  appreciate  the  taste  of  »hl  u  .  ^'  ^'  **  «*'all 
Horace.  in  a  book  pnbUsh^tlV  7\°  ^^"^  '^''^''»«'  'tat 
»  the  .client  of  ''^m^t^ ,  ^f  ""■•  "»"  ^^^  "^  ^m 
meanness  and  fondness  C  m!:  »««™g'7  hint  at  his 

«ti.  view  which  is  Z^JolCr^T^'''  '■    "^^  ^OP^ 
The  Scholiasts  ^I  °l^l  ''"'''""'^  "^  «"«  O^. 
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in  1  2.  The  adiective  T/iracia«=  ^northern/  could  properly 
I^lvbe  used  by  a  Greekwriter:  probably  Horace  is  thmking 
onhe^r^o.  (se^  Dict.  s.  v.).  which  blew  doring  the  Bummer 
months. 

4  hlberna  nlve  turgldl] '  swoUen  with  winter^s  snow,'  i.e. 
with*the  mSung  of  it.  This  would  take  place  m  very  early 
epring  before  setUed  warm  weather  came  m. 

5  Ityn. .  .r  the  unhappy  bird  that  ever  mournfuUy  moans 
for  Itys  and  {d)  tbe  undying  ddsgrace  of  the  house  of  Cecrops 
for  that  she  crueUy  avenged...' 

8  rejnunl  The  plural  is  generio:  the  reference  is  to  Tereus 
alone  but  the  plural  suggests  that  such  vicious  acts  were 
common  among  princes.  For  the  story,  see  Dict.  Ant.  b.  v 
TeTe^s  Bome  legendB  make  Procne  (the  swaUow)  mother  of 
SrotiierB  PhUomela  (the  nightingale).  .Here  m  connecUon 
tdtS  nTstbuUding  as  a  sign  of  spring  it  is  probable  that  the 
I^Xw  is  referr^  to,  cf.  Virg.  G.  4  306,  ante  1  ^^*^^^^^ 
tianis  nidum  suspendat  Wruiuio  = '  before  spnng,  and  the  Greek 
p?ov"rb  Mia  xeXiSc^  lap  ov  To.el.  On  the  other  hand  Sappho 
Fr    19;  makes  the  nightingale  the  harbmger  of  Bpnng.  vpo^ 

For  ItynjUhiUter  gemens.  cf.  Soph.  El.  148,  «£   l^'"^'^^'' 
"Irw^XoJpera.  \  o>m  drufo^^.a,  £u6s  dr^eXos,  of  the  swaUow. 

9.  dlcunt  carmlna  flstula]  'play  tunes  with  the  pipe/ 
The  nhrase  is  a  periphrasis  for  cvpi^ei,^  which  has  no  Latm 
InivaH,  8^  FrLsche.  Theocr.  1.  3.  FUtula  la  a  Pan'B-pipe 
{avpiy^)  and  deum,  cui...  refers  to  Pan. 

11.    nigrl]  *dark-wooded.' 

14.  sed  preasum...]  *but  if  you  are  eager  to  quaff  wine 
pressed  at  Calee.'  ,  ,   on  q 

For  pressum  Calibus,  cf.  1.  ^U.  ». 

i°S^^'h;  whJ'Jve^'freedom  from  car..'  'the  wine-god.' 
cf.  AwuoJ  from  Xiioi,  1.  17.  22  n. 

15.  cUons]  Bee  3.  5.  63  n.  Not  knowmg  who  VirgUms 
was  we  «Innot  teU  the  eiact  nature  of  the  'patronage  he 
recelTed  from  the  'yoang  nobles'  of  the  day. 

16.  morebere]  '  you  will,'  i  e. '  must  eam." 

1 7  nardl  Darvus  onyxl  onyi,  so  called  f rom  its  resemblanco 
to  "e  fi^K^uJ)!Ti  a  kind  of  marble  or  alabaster:  U 


NOTES.  ^3 

;"  frar'iL"c:ih:°;o?/^L„^°"V''' »-"»-'« « »- 

box  •  of  whatever  mlteriXe  f  S"fj  SS^= '«»  °intment 

Cf.  the   accounts   eiven  nf.)f' "•- ^^"  """""A*"»  <"■**. 
Bethany:    St   Matthew  ^^    7^  ±  «nomting  of   Christ  kt 

boi-  {a,yrpi^an),\nd  that  it«  ™W*  "»»'.  »^«  'brake  the 

Va^u-»:  also  St  John  12  2     izfcJ?    f  iTI?  ,  ""^"  ^'""<"«"'' 

■  •*•    «"«««='shall  lure  forth.' 

prope™fuTdaLdfSs  ^^"«^'jlf^^^S  »«"««•'    For 
crec^  by  them  or  „.anagedV'  ttor  &rfe^" 

.«ri^^.^frSitSof^cS^eT""'  "'•  '■  '■  ''  "•    — 

rZ^Po^K^XL^^:^:^:^^^'^^^^^  P--ns:  I  the 
steep  you  in  my  cups  for  notld^gT  °°'  f^^P"^  »» 

conShut^r^t-^^it^^:^'^™-^^ 

to^^ve^feasts  at  which  e<^TJ.V^^^^f^f;^ 

thefonerS^T  ^*""™^  '"""^  "■""'»'•  '■'■  ^»  Aames  of 

"''ma^^^iT^l^lt^;/-''^    f-    -oney-making.    *,«,«,. 

28.    deslpere]  'to  cast  off  seriousness. '    ,•„  u>co,  i, ,a^. 

ODE  xm. 

'The  gods  have  heard  mv  Dravera-  ,,«„  ..    i 
""i  ugly,  Lyoe,  and  yet  you  IwZZ/ZZ      ,°'°"/  "" 
to  awaken  love.     Love  /refers  fJTcWoe  s3s"Ind"„  rt' 
^vmgs  his  fiight  past  wizened  age  to  whioh  no  ^"^^ 
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affections.  Alas.  poor  Cinara.  the  fatea  cut  hcr  off  in  her  youth, 
while  you  they  preserve  to  a  fabuloua  age  that  the  young  meii 
may  scoff  at  the  ashes  of  your  beauty.' 

The  lOth  Ode  of  the  3rd  Book  describes  the  cruelty  and 
pride  of  Lyce  m  her  yonth;  this  Ode  is  a  Bort  of  sequel  to  it. 

1.  audivere...]  The  repetition  (cf.  2.  l^  1  ^) ^^V^^^^ 
exultation,  just  as  we  say  Hurrah,  Hurrahl  cf.  4.  2.  49.  It  is 
probable  klso  that  the  Wtition  of  Bound  mjis  and  m.  is 
intentional:  he  almost  hUses  the  harsh  tmth  mt^  %ear. 
Notice  too  the  inverted  order  audivere  Di...Di  audivere,  cf.  3. 
5.  21  n. 

5.  et  cantu...]  *and  with  quavering  notes  when  in  your 
cups  seek  to  arouse  sluggish  Cupid.' 

6.  lUo]  Emphatic:  the  god,  you  try  in  vain  to  awake,  is 
wide  awake  enough  elsewhere.  „,^ju^^ 

vlrentlfl]  'young,'  'in  the  sprmg-time  of  life.  psallere, 
rpdXKeLv,  Ho  touch.'  or  *twitch  with  the  fingers,'  then  to  play  ou 
the  harp,  or  sing  to  it,  cf.  ^psalm.* 

7.  Chia,  originaUy  an  adj.  then  a  proper  name,  cf.  Delui, 

Lesbia.  -  •     i.    u   » 

a     pulchfls  excubat...]  *keeps  watch  on  the  faircheeks. 
excubo  is  a  technical  word  used  of  Bcntinels  on  gnard.     i?  or  a 
similar  metaphor  cf.  Romeo  and  JuHet,  Act  5,  Sc.  6, 

*beauty'B  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks,     ^ 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
9.    aridas  quercus]  «sapless  oaks.'    Lyce  is  compared  to 
an  extremely  old  and  gnarled  oak. 

10  te  quia  ..te  quia]  Derisive  repetition.  «Shrinks  from 
yotx,  because  your  teeth  are  yeUow,  from  ytm,  because  wrmklea 
give  ngUness  and  the  snow  npon  your  head. 

13  Coae  purpurae]  Purple  robes  of  extremely  fine  silk 
manufactured  at  Cos,  see  Mayor  on  Juv.  8.  101.  elMri  lapides, 
•  gleaming  jewels ' ;   other  MSS.  give  can,  •  costly. 

14.    tempora...]  *  the  years  which  once  swift  time  has  shut 

in  eafe-gnarded  in  the  pubUc  registers.'  ^.^  ,  ^    v  ♦  *i,«t 

\Lh  ara^. '  once  for  aU.'    notis :  this  is  added  to  hmt  that 

it  is  no  use  Lyce  endeavouring  to  deny  her  age ;  the  pubiic 

registers  bear  testimony  which  cannot  be  denied  or  concealed. 


NOTES. 

15  rlU 

recovered.  ^       ^®  P*^*  ^o  that  it  can  never  be 

■compl  J^   ■"  °««°'   '«l^nns/  .beanty.'    color.    'bue- 

heriho  WheSXiln^-''*/^'!?^/''"'  "^^?'-  "''  ■"«-  ot 
here  but  at  a  distance-  iheieti1f.Tr       R""""'  *l>eperson  not 

the  old  Lyce.  the  Ly,^'  otV^el  t^s  tl  ?.'  '°°«  "^O' '  i-«- 
tlliiu  eee  4.  4.  70  n.  •  the  effAot  iL  ?  ,°'  *«  repetition  of 
is  a»ed  to  enhance  ihe  mo^k^   "*  "  *'"''*«'=' ''»'  tte  pathos 

20.    .^ueratj   By  syncope' for  «n-™,  „,  j.  3,  ,  ^ 

aotaqne...]    (^ueen  otmvhJ^!'Jt^^n-^"'"^^  death.' 
beauty  of  repute  (1^1  «nd  wi^Z' 'i^!,?'""»)  '»«"1  (?'«)  a 

«trictly  ^:!TiT  S  Xf  t^T  "r"™'  ^^ 

appearance  of  Lyce  ^  ""^*  ^  *^  whole  pereon^ 

wh/ot  &v^LTh1rfoUora  "^'  '  ^''°-'  -"-'and 
tarum  dependent  on  „^„  -  41^^  ,.5  •"  "»kmg  artium  gra 

b»«y  noted  also  for  h^r  wS'  ^f  f  =.?«<"»'  '«"d  a 
que  cm=Hiam  certainly  iLkTS  ^^?  ...  ^''»'  "  «««• 
«otm  artium  they  only  enroort  bvl'.  'lu'^?  eonetruction 
where  see  notes.  ""PPort  by  the  authonty  of  2.  2.  6 

r^rtj}T..7^,ur:u::'j:^rif  "f  ^*"^-  «™i-.  '-<»« 

Hn^t  tSS:  "^"  "^  °'«'«  "'»-  of  beauty  wl^;, 
fallen  down  into  ashes.'  "°°''*  "■««"   ''hat  has 
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This  and  the  foUowing  Ode  are  closely  connected:  the  one 
dweU8  on  AugnstuB'  victories  in  war,  the  other  on  his  triumpha 

in  peace.  t      xv 

*How  flhall  senate  and  people  worthUy  immortalize  thy 

merits,   0   AugustuB?     But    lately  the  Vindelici  have  been 

taught  thy  prowess  in  war,  for  it  was  with  thy  troops  and 

under  thy  auspices  that  Drusus  overthrew  the  Genauni  and  the 

Brenni,  and  that  afterwards  Tiberius  joined  battle  with  the 

Rhaeti.     On  him  every  eye  was  fixed  as  he  careered  irreaistible 

over  the  field  of  battle;  Uke  to  the  South  wiud  when  he  sweeps 

over  ocean  at  the  equinox,  or  the  beUowing  Aufidus  when  with 

swoUen  torrent  he  threatens  inundation,  was  the  onset  with 

which  he  broke  the  maUed  ranks  of  barbarians  and,  his  own 

troops  uninjured,  carried  camage  and  conquest  far  and  wide- 

yes,  becanse  thou  didst  fumish  the  foroes,  the  forethought  and 

the  favour  of  the  gods.    For  it  was  fifteen  years  from  the  day 

when  Alexandria  yielded  to  thee  that  prosperous  fortune  added 

this  crowning  glory  to  thy  past  campaigns.     Now  aU  the  world 

owns  thee  its  master  at  peace  beneath  thy  sway,  whUe  Italy  and 

imperial  Bome  enjoy  thy  guardianship  and  thy  presence.' 

Tiberius  and  Drusus  were  the  sons  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero 

and  Livia,  who  subsequently  married  Augustus.   The  campaigns 

referred  to  took  place  in  b.c.  15:  Wickham  says  that  «their  ob- 

ject  was  to  obtain  mUitary  command  of  the  more  eastem  passes 

into  the  vaUeys  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Inn  which  were  stUl  nn- 

safe  for  Roman  armies  and  from  which  the  mountain  tribes 

even  issued  from  time  to  time  to  plunder  Italian  soU.    Drasus 

forced  what  is  now  known  as  the  Brenner  pass,  overthrowing 

the  Rhaeti  near  Tridentum,  now  Trent.    Meantime  Tiberius 

was  despatched  from  Augustus'  army  in  Gaul,  with  the  purpoae 

of  taking  the  enemy  in  the  rear.    He  ascended  the  Rhine 

vaUey  to  the  lake  of  Constanoe,  and  thence  penetrated  the 

gorges  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Inn  in  every  direction,  so  that 


NOTES.  ^^^ 

and  the  Tyrol  ■  """"""^  «»'>J«8»tion  of  the  Grieons 

4.4,ln..  "''"""'"'^'^•"««'manyB.o.g.    See  also 

Phriee  S^JZ^^XAZ^tVf^^^i  °'  *"«  onins.y 

to  eii8t  in  name  («Vm  »„„;!,,  ,  "»8'»'™<'ie8  were  stiU  allowed 

The  emperor wai ^cZZf^Tly^ZTJT'''- 1'^'  ^"  ^^)- 
the  senate  and  people  had  from  Um«  ? '^"'^  ""^*"'  o"»  "toi 

pointed  perpetnal  Zmperadr  nr  -m'     j  •  *  -^"Kustus  was  ap- 

oepted  the  'censoria^^o^^.^l-tn^L^^afi^Vtf '"'"«y''*' "«" 
tnatm;  he  was  consul  for  the  fiJh  f  '^  ^^  '^<=»™e  princem 
time  B.O.  27;  in  b.o.  23  he  «^fved  ir.?";  ^^^  ^"^  '"'  '»"«  '^ 
-  B.C.  12  he  was  -de  ,o„^S  ^^  J^  ~  a''-' 3T<» 

«ess  (cf.  au/eo.  and  s^  Ov  ^«8^1  Zr"^  ^^''  """1  «^i- 

in  «0Tum...a«temet1  pleon«tt     .'t    .     ■ 
«ver.-  For  i„  aevum.  cf.  thfGrZ  „1       .  *°  !°"°ortalii,e  for 
N.T.  c/,  roi,  atCva,  rd.  ZZ  ' everlasting, '  and  the 

«ntls.?'L"T  n.l'%1'"^:^»')  ^'""P"-"  --i  '«eording 
»«  /««  dU.,  says  Feftus^S  ifr  ^lf  ^'"'<"-    ^«^ 

fPeak,'on  which  the  law  nnm^fo  .  '""''  *"  mag'strates  mav 
(ii)  «  register  or  motJcbZ"%Z^i'''  ^J'^  '^"''^  1-"^' 
"^oords.-  Soch  recordswould  te't'fl*l^r'  ^'^^'  'P°Wic 
*i«>pmtifex  maximm.  ^*  """"'"  "^"mi  kept  by 

ot.^'^T-°"'^    ^°*"<»»  fo'  ^  whole  habitable  globe,  ^ 
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esteemed  and  worthy  of  the  Benators.  It  wa8  tbe  title  by 
which  Augustua  chose  by  preference  to  be  designated.  cf. 
Tac  AnnTl.  1,  cuncta...nomine  principis  sub  impenumaccepit 
and  1.  2.  50.  hic  ames  dici  pater  atque  pnnceps.  The  word 
^rtainly  does  not  mean  in  Horace'8  tmie  «a  prmce'  or 
'sovereign,'  and  therefore  maxime  pHncipum  mnst  be  taken 
a8=mSe  pnn^eps,  and  it  ia  clearly  impo8sible  to  render 
this  accurately  in  Engliah. 

7  auem  ..VindeUd  dldicere...quld  Marte  possea]  ht. 
•whom  the  V.  have  leamt  what  thou  couldest  in  war,  i.e. 
whorprowess  in  war  the  V.  have  leamt.  Thi8  idiom  by  which 
wharwe  make  the  nommative  of  the  subordinate  sentence  is 
placed  under  the  govemment  of  the  mam  verb  is  Greek  rather 

'"''l^^sU^^'^^^^^^  'without  8hare^in,'  ^ignorant 

of  '  not  to  be  confounded  with  expertus,  'skilled. 

'  10  Genaunos]  These  and  the  Brenni  are  two  tnbes  of 
the  B/uJl^who  inhabited  the  modem  Tyrol.  The  name  of  the 
former  still  survives  in  the  Brenner  pasa. 

n     et  arceB    1  'and  citadela  that  crown  the  awful  Alps. 
The  term  arr,   which  the  ancienta  derived  ^abarcendo,    was 
uaed  of  any  'place  of  defence'  situated  on  an  emmence. 

13     deiedtl  *o'erthrew':  the  word  goveras  all  the  accuM- 
tivi  whicf  plecede.  though.  perhaps,  more  atrictly  apphcable 

*°  "le  BimpUdl  i.  e.  plus  quam  vice  simplicU  Buch  an 

it^^rmtrthtn   oneA'  i-.   -engmg    ^^^7^^^^^^^^^^ 
Rdffered  bv  inflicting  a  much  greater.     On   the   otner  naDu 
"^"^rvil  l  used^of  regular  alternation    .icm  r.dd^ 
giving  back  as  much  aa  you  get     Conmgton  rendera     ana 
paid  them  back  their  debt  twioe  told. 

15.    immanes]  cf.  3.  4.  42  n.  ^ 

Ift.    anflDiciiB  Becundifl]  'with'  or  *under  happy  auspicea  : 

anny  into  the  field  was  no  longer  imperatoT  but  only  dtii. 

17     .nectandu»    qiiantl»]    I  am  Btrongly  inclined  to  take 
,Jnti.  KTw  an'ordinaiy  indirect  queetion  dependent  on 


NOTES. 
spectandus:    "Twaa  a  o;«u*  a 
harassed  hearte  deS!oatedt  th°e  dTath  of  f"'""  ''^'™'=«<'°  ^e 

merely  nfeXnsl^^^L^^* '^^^^ 

20     m^...,..    , .  ^  «'"'y  "^  Tiberius. 

paril  ^atclJX^^^ei  t^^  Tr  *  "  -• 

theSouthwSi-Srfrit  "h™^7  '""^^  'almosTas 
harass  the  «quadrons  of  the  f^traZh^r""  '"'  ?°wearied  to 
.    trope:  the  introductiononhis  m^iLn»'^''?'.''?''^'^""' 
is  very  remarkaWe.    Metaphors  8i^p„  Z^»  rfi?  '"'^"'■^  «««''» 
proper  place  in  Poeto-.  in  Prose  twfr»   ? •  .? '"^^ "*  " "^ei^ 
consequently   Prose^Writers  CSri„r''^'^  "P^u^^S  "ot: 
apologies  and  qualifications   ffi.  t^  "itroduoe  them  with 
parison  in  poetry  that  Sa  eith»/  '■^'?.°'"  ?^™f-    A  com- 
is  seU-condemned.    To  «re  tTJ"*''?'*'^  "'  aPo'ogy 
may  be  euher  good  or  bTp^et^    "bct  f°  "^"  South^^wifS 
'Tibenusisahnostlikelhp^wh^ ■.,,•'  ^°^  »  Poet  to  say 
to  the  reader  that  he  is  S?  iin'^'.f  "  P°^"»-ely  *«  sugg^^ 
■s  'ahnost'  what  it  should  te^St  w    \  °"?  comparison 
however  to  Horace  to  «membir  thartb?,"'m    ?'  '^  •>"'  ^^ 
order:anyonewhohaswrittera.Prit.D°  *^"^*  "  ^'«•«n  to 
"bat  «gonies  sueh  comp^i,„s\/S,'^^  ^°r.>*^  ^PP^^^i^te 
mnst  have  cost  him  indeed  I  «™  ^  **".  and  the  one  in  4.  4 
■s  not  inserted  of  mku^  p^e^^.'"''  '""'«  ="«  *'"  'he  prop* 

neladr^l^  'te:L7"'''  «•«"Jharasses,-  .annoy»  • 

th«  fq«mo.es:ind  theSfore  o'f  Te  f''-  ^'.?^'"  «"«  '""e  of 
speaks  of  thei  as  'clearin^  fhl  \   «quinoctial  gales.     Hora^ 

of  the  cloudy  stonny  w^t^her  «,h?1^   '""""'^  ^^  «  tWoWn^ 
and  setting  whenThVwoSd  hi^''^  ^'=°'°Pa°ied  their  risinf 
«'onally  th?oughre;rm  th^ei^t'"'  "'"^  ^"'"'^  ""<>  ««o»- 
23.    veiare]    Epeiegetic  infinitive 

th/hotteTortrfi^^f^^Bv^: o""^''"  "f  "'"ie'%  'throngh 
*««.  pcr  igne,  ^d  Sat   2  ^R  "«fP.anng  Epist.  Tl.  43,  Wr 

j:",';'^  (of  a  maS^n)  ;e  ,^  i\.'^Z  ^"'  "'^f  <"  ^^fo*?». 

^ly  ns«i  of  passing  tCrh 'a„ '  tl^^f :"'"''' >'  P^ver- 

•*  o^'  Passing  .through  firlanTwS.'.  '^^^T ^^^ 
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says  that  the  use  of  snch  a  metaphorical  phrase  is  out  of  place 
here,  but  his  view  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  bummg 
villages  of  the  Rhaeti'  is  wholly  conjectural. 

25  taurlformis]  The  Greeks  always  represented  rivers 
and  torrents  under  the  form  of  buUs,  doubtless  with  reference 
to  theur  violence  and  their  roar;  so  Homer  II.  21.  237  descnbes 
Xanthus  as  ti^txvKm  ^ure  raOpos,  and  cf  E^ir.  lon  1281.  u, 
ravp6fxop<pov  ofifia  Kr,<p^<Tov  irarpos.  For  the  Aufidus  cf  3.  30. 
10,  4^9  2.  Horace  with  pardonable  prejudice  selects  the  nver 
of  his  native  place. 


28. 

29. 
ranks.' 


meditatur]  *plans.'    Other  MSS.  give  minitatur. 
agmina  ferrata  diruit]    '  Dashed  in  pieces  the  mailed 


31.    metendo]  *by  mowing  down.'    So  in  English : 

•Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kiU.' 

*^  J.  Shirlet. 

S2  stravlt  himium]  «strewed  the  ground,'  i.e.  with  the 
dead  his  sword  had  mowed  down.  sine  clade  victor,  beca^sf  of 
the  small  loss  of  his  own  men.  Cf.  Much  Ado  about  ^othrng, 
Act  1,  Sc.  1,  «A  victory  is  twioe  itself  when  the  achiever  bnngs 
home  fuU  numbers.' 

33.  tuo8  dlvos]  The  expedition  was  undertaken  under 
the  'auspices'  of  Augustus,  see  1.  16  n. 

34.  auo  die]  i.  e.  when  Augustus  after  the  defeat  nf 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Actium  b.  c.  31  passed  on  to  the  bast 
and  entered  Alexandria  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  jn. 
The  words  quo  die  are  probably  not  to  be  taken  too  accuratel}. 

36  vacuam]  because  Antony  and  Cleopatra  h^  put  an 
end  to  Jeir^i^s!  See  Shak.  Ant.  and  Cieo.  Act  4,  Sc.  15  and 
Act5. 

37.    lustro]  cf.  2.  4.  23  n. 

40     arrogavit]    The  dictionaries  give  this  word  as  mean- 

ing  (1)  Xvt  a  child,  (2)  to  aPP-^P^^^S^^^^.^^^rhit  Hora  e 
not  one's  own."^  Neither  sense  smts  here  I  ^^;^^^*^^*  ™ 
has  coined  the  phrase  he  uses  on  the  analogy  of  the  weU-known 
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(^cm  peractu  imperiU  arrogavitC  ^       commands' 


41.  Cantaber]  cf.  2.  6.  2  n. 

42.  Medus]  'the  Parthian,'  cf.  1.  2.  51  n 


from^^Kr^eopt ^^'i^  ^^''V.f^^y  »>•»'  embassies 
Augustus.  ^  ^   '  '^"^   'o    eohcit  the  frieudship  of 


44. 


domlnae]  -mistress,'  ie.  of  the  world. 


^J^taUia^S^„7  S'i:r  ""^  ""^  """'  'hough  the 
the  Nile,  yet  -theVsSof  the  co™?».""  "''''"''  P^^^^^^  'o 
he  Danube  is  included.'  TWs  W^"'?,V;e^^^^^^      '»  shew  that 

The  adj.  il^onl^flu^d  here^Ind^f»  ''",'"''™  P"-'"»  PotUum. 
Homeric  n.yaKirn„.  c"  tw  Ps  10^9.''^,!'^"*'«''  ^om  the 
«a,  wherein  are  thinRs  creenin»  .i  ^'  ^  ■•*  Sre&t  and  wide 
great  beasts.'  ^  creepmg  muumerable,  both  small  and 

"motls  Bntannls]  of.  I.  35.  29  n. 

jleath.-  HoriSTems^h^eiSd  c?r-  *^*'  ^"^^  "ot 
Druids,  that  death  was  onil  J?  "  "'®'^'°  teaching  of  the 
-hich  Lucan  I.  ^,  IZ^J r^^^r^^tj^,^^^^^- ^.  t 


60. 


audlt]  -obeys.'    For  the  Sygambri,  see  4.  2.  36  n. 


«ense  of  tUs^nUu^XT''  '"'«'''*'*  "'  '^«  ^"Zi^U 

29—2 
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ODE  XV. 


*When  I  thought  to  tell  of  wara  and  warlike  conquests, 
Phoebus  struck  his  lyre  to  warn  me  against  venturing  on  so 
wide  a  sea.  And  indeed,  Caesar,  the  most  glorioua  triumph  of 
thy  life  is  the  establishment  of  universal  peace.  Peace  hath 
her  victories  no  less  than  war,  the  checking  of  licence,  the 
banishment  of  vice  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  virtues  that 
made  the  name  of  Italy  famous  to  the  limits  of  the  world.  Safe 
beneath  thy  guardianship  we  fear  war  neither  at  home  nor 
abroad,  and  therefore  every  day,  when  young  and  old  meet  at 
the  family  board,  it  shall  be  our  delight,  after  prayer  to  the  gods, 
to  sing  of  the  glorious  dead,  to  sing  of  Troy  and  Anchises,  and 
of  thee  the  last  and  greatest  of  that  heaven-descended  race.' 

1  Phoehus]  as  especially  the  god  of  song  and  music.  So 
as  early  as  Hom.  n.  1.  603  we  have  mention  of  <f>6p^yyoiirepi- 
KaWios  -fiv  ix'  'Air^XXwi/.  So  also  he  restrained  Virgil,  thougii 
in  a  more  homely  manner,  Ecl.  6.  3,  cum  cancrem  reges  et 
proelia,  Cynthius  aurem  \  vellit  et  admonuit. 

2.  Increpuit  lyxa]  increpo  means,  (1)  *to  make  a  noise/ 
(2)  Ho  make  a  noise  at,'  'rebuke  loudly,'  and  is  therefore  us^ 
very  accurately  here  = '  sounded  his  lyre  in  wammg.'  Ovid, 
A.  A.  2.  493.  describes  exactly  the  same  thing: 

haec  ego  cum  canerem,  suhiio  manifestus  Apollo 
nwvit  inauratae  pollice  Jila  lyrae. 
Some  editors  take  lyra  with  loqui,  but  the  position  of  lyra 
forbids  its  separation  from  increpuit.  No  doubt,  as  Horace  is  a 
lyric  poet,  loqui  is  =  loqtii  {hjra)  'to  tell  of  (in  lyric  poetry),'  but 
this  is  not  expressed,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  addition 
of  lyra  to  increpuit :  ApoUo  fitly  employs  the  lyre  to  wam 
Horace  against  the  misuse  of  that  instrument.  For  the  lyre  aa 
unfitted  for  warlike  poetry  cf.  2.  12.  3  n. 

3  parva  Tyrrhenum]  Note  the  antithesis,  cf.  3.  3.  72, 
magna  jnodis  tenuare  parvis ;  according  to  his  universal  practioe 
of  preferring  the  special  to  the  general,  Horace  selects  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  as  an  instance  of  a  wide  or  large  sea. 
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cf.  virg.^S:o^ril''Krj:'f^    ^  *^^  ''^-  '-etaphor, 

Caesar]  AuWs  wa   f  & 
of  Julius  Caesar:  it  is  plain  thtt  fhn     ^'°^  *^®  ^^«P*^^  «on 
day  is  gradually  becoming  a  ti  Je  ^   it  ha^/./T .  ^^  ^orace^s 
so  many  modern  languagL.  eXslX^^Z^^  ^ecome  in 

the  field^fsafi^-'-  ^^  """^'  ''  ^'''''^'  ''  ^^^  «^«vate 
recT^^^^^^^^  as  being  =  ..,,,,   ^^ 

et...etj  *both...and.' 

1^®^^*^*-  •^*'^-!-^.  22n. 

VecuX^:TX^^^^^  --  ^-^ed  on  as  in  a 

nostro  latrantem  opllfe  AZfn^^  ^'"^*  ^"  '^'  ^^>  -^^  ^ovi 

8.  vacuum  duelllsj  'free  from  wara  ♦  T\.^  „       ,  . 
hellum  is  an  alfectation  of  arcW  nh  *  J^      ^®  ""^  duellum  for 

masc   form  of  Diana  ?7„^?„     n'        ,    "°'''*  "  "'early  the 

originaUy  the  title  of  thJsS    Ti^Cr^i  "'"'  P^babl/was 
repreeented  with  two  W,  a„  A.^'^;  ^"''^^'  he  is  always 
inasmuch  as  they  lo^k  t,^';*"*^^^  f^^""'  °f  8**69  UanuJ), 
to  any  'eoTered  way-  wSd?^  J^  T"'' '''"""  "  WUed 
name  Janw  Quirini  orJamL  n  ■  ■  '"^  '^"  eitrances.    The 
«PPlied  to  one  S  ar^de  the  dl""'  «»  hrever  speciaUy 
time  of  war  and  shnt  ^  tiZ  ff  "  °'  "^^"^  "«••«  «Pen  m 
whereas  they  had  oSy  be?n  t^™  clo'^*-    ^'  "?'  ««d  that, 
reign  of  Nmna  and  after  the  w  Pn^^  Pre™usly,  viz.  in  the 
three  times  in  the  re£^  of  AmnL^r"- ""'  ^^^^  ''«'■«  <^o^^ 
on  one  other  occasioT  Ct   S^tdcT^ii-V^  '"^'^'  "^" 

'tra%hCr--|rrthrte1^r:,  '^,lf' "^^^  «utside  the 
eveninpro9e='tocurb,'MUstain'  ;^IT  "?u'"^t  ^  ^»'«"1 
A«u.=.to  give  the  rein  to°'  <g^ve^i?l  sconftn  ?'t.' ^^'  ^" 
m  e.a,anu  is  from  a  ^one^^ilttTZtire^^^Zt^^^Z 
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leaves  the  rectus  ordo  or  '  strftight  line'  of  the  course:  here  how- 
ever  rectua  ordo  means  also  *the  path  of  rectitude.' 

12.  yeteres  artes]  These  *  ancient  arts '  are  the  virtues  of  old 
Boman  life,  such  as  thrift,  temperance,  simplicity,  on  which 
Horace  dwells  at  length  in  the  first  six  Odes  of  Book  3  and 
which  Augustus  attempted  to  galvanize  into  life  again  by 
numerous  statutes. 

For  ars  in  this  sense,  cf.  3.  3.  9,  hac  arte  Pollitx. 

14.  Imperi]    For  the  contracted  gen.  cf.  1.  6.  12  n. 
imperiuin,  lit.   'military  sway,'  then  the  *8tate  possessing 

military  sway,'  'the  Empire.' 

15.  maiestas]  This  word  is  technically  used  to  describe 
the  dignity  (1)  of  the  gods,  (2)  of  magistrates,  (3)  and,  most 
frequently,  of  the  Boman  State,  e.g.  in  the  phrase  majestas 
populi  Romani :  majestatem  p.  R.minuere  or  laedereis  •tocom- 
mit  high  treason,'  and  'treason'  is  laesa  majestas  (cf.  Norman- 
French  l^se-majest6).  The  phrase  imperi  majestas  represents 
the  State  as  a  living  unit,  embodying  and  reproducing  all  the 
glories  of  Roman  history,  and,  as  such,  to  be  deemed  reverend 
and  inviolable.  Cf.  Cic.  pro  Rab.  1.  2,  majestatis  atque  imperi: 
•'the  words  form  one  notion  *the  imperial  dignity*  of  Rome." 
Heitlaud. 

17.    remm]  'our  fortunes.* 

faror  clvilis]  'civil  madness,'  i.e.  civil  war,  euch  as  had 
for  a  century  devastated  Italy,  and  made  men  indifferent  to  the 
form  of  govemment  so  long  as  they  could  enjoy  that  otium 
which  was  the  greatest  gift  and  greatest  safeguard  of  the 
Empire. 

For  exiget  =  'h&msh,^  some  MSS.  read  eximet=^take  away.' 

20.  inimicat]  a  word  invented  by  Horace.  inimicm  is 
usually  distinguished  from  hostis  as  a  private  from  a  public 
enemy;  inimicus  is  one  who  might  be  a  friend,  hostis  is  a 
stranger  or  foreigner:  probably  Horace  therefore  uses  inimicat 
to  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  idea  that  the  strife  between 
these  'hapless  cities'  is  not  'a  war'  but  a  'family,  domestio 
quarrel.' 

21.  qui  profundum...]  i.e.  dwellers  by  the  Danube,  cf.  2. 
20.  20  n. 

22.  edicta  Iulia]  'the  Julian  decrees.*  The  word  edictum 
is  used  loosely  here:  strictly  it  is  the  'declaration*  made  by  the 
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fnfiHi^p"^^  .^"^^o^-anyremoteEastemnation  cf  1  12  ^R 

ProfestlBj  i.e.  Ws  which  wer^^nott^^^.li 

riefS^rrgiiles^-XtH^Ja^t'^  ''^  -«^^ 

'AVhen  the  oldest  cask  is  opened 
And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 

When  youDg  and  ol*d  in  circle 
Around  the  firebrands  close, 

^i*^,^^^pW  and  with  laughter 

btUl  is  the  story  told 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

m  the  brave  days  of  old.' 

>r.an'^'paTv?e  Sa^Ti  ^l:  '^'^t''  ^^"  '"'^«  f^lfiHed  a 
•the  heroio  de  J^-    ■^^„^2^  ^,^""  P^''^''™*''^  » ""an-s  part- 

delui,  as  b^ei^g  tSlto  ^est  fnfJ^H'"'?}!^  ''PP"*^  ^  t^ 

•  or  without  (though  tWs  ie  somPwW      7  *''"■""■'  "«>»  ^i* 

of  the  task  compfeted     Cf  2  ?8^s  Post-class.cal)  an  ablative 

vinm  from  rir  is  '^l  tL  l!!'/^"''""  '^'"'"bm. 
uess-andtherefor^frequenlf/^c?^^'"^  "  n^n'-.manli. 

CicSoXsrrlris^^r'"'"-.   ^?'"'"'^  ^ensor  is  quotedby 
tnujaUa  rcmucet,  •  so  intertwines  fact  with  fiction.'       '   ^"' 
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Lydls]  probablj  a  couventional  eplthet  because  the  pipe 
was  much  used  in  Phrygia,  e.  g.  in  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The 
Lydian  style  of  music  {ji  AvSiffTl  apfwvia  Plat.  Rep.  398  e)  is 
however  Bpecially  spoken  of  as  /xaXa/cT)  /cai  (rvfnroTiKTj  by  Plato : 
others  again  describe  it  as  orgiastic  and  wild  as  opposed  to  the 
sober  solemnity  of  the  'Dorian  mood.' 

31.  almae]  'nurturing'  {quae  alit),  'fostering,*  *kindly'-— 
the  famous  epithet  of  Venus  immortalized  by  Lucretius  1.  2, 
Aeneadum  genetrix,  hominum  divumque  voluptas,  |  abna  Venu^. 

32.  progenlem  Veneris]  Not  Aeneas,  but  his  great 
descendant  Augustus. 


CAEMEN  SAECULAEE. 

season  when  the  SibyUme  verses  ordain  that  a  chorus  of  youths 
and  maidens  should  chant  a  hvmn  fn  fV..      ^      7    ,  ^ 
seven  hills  (1-8)     O  lifl  ti^     V  ^^^'  ""^^  ^^^^  *^« 

Rome  with  Ihy  f Lur  aLTou  o''  T  '\*'^'^  ^^^^^^ 
chUdren  to  thJhght,  ^roTel  ^  ml^Lf;^^ 
give  good  euccess  to  the  new  marria0«  l.»=  a  ■  ''  ^  '  ^ 
I-Ple,  so  that  again  and  HrZgC  t^he  r^  '"  "" 
in  fuU  numbers  celebrate  L  holy  tM  17  I!  '  T7 
you,  0  ye  Fates.  determine  for  us  rdl7i„i  /;!?,  .  '^  ^" 
gloriou,  as  in  the  past:  may  the  ea^h  ^liTr  "*  "' 

the  heavens  dropfatness  (25-321  «  1  V"'""'*  "'"^ 
hearken  0  Queen  of  Xht  lifd  •,  f^  "l  *°  "'  ^P°"°' 
-ation.  and^if  undel  ^ottLt  LfpTe  rl^SAT 

i.  the  «lorious^escelnrofC  ^n?Ss!r^c?; 

blessings  are  retuming  (49—60)     M»v  p;,^k       -77  ' 

with  favour  the  be^u  oTpL,-  '  "^  ^*  "S"'^ 

«nother  ace  of  »wi  •  ;■  ^*'*''""»'  K™"*  another  lustre. 

omer  age  of  abiding  and  ever.increasing  happiness-   m  J 
D.ana  from  her  temple  lend  her  ear  to  the  pmyer^of  th' O 

c^anting  thrprsSp^i^rairnr  ^"•^-  •"-  ^-'^ 
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For  the  occasion  of  tbia  Ode  see  4.  6,  Introduction.  Ita 
composition  has  been  severely  criticized,  but  it  ia  fair  to  re- 
member  tbat  Horace  would  not  bimself  bave  considered  it  a  pure 
lyric  poem.  It  ia  an  Ode  written  for  publio  performance,  and 
ia  tberefore  distinctly  rbetorical  ratber  tban  poetical;  from  tbis 
point  of  view  it  bas  tbe  conaiderable  merit  of  being  simple  and 
stately  in  its  diction,  and  if,  aa  in  stanza  5,  even  Horace  balta, 
we  may  well  pity  tbe  genial  bard  wbo  finda  bimself  compelled 
to  invoke  a  poetical  blessing  on  legislation  wbicb  bia  tastea 
must  bave  led  bim  to  dislike,  and  bia  common  sense  must  bave 
despised  as  visionary. 

Various  editors  give  various  metboda  of  dividing  tbe  Ode 
between  tbe  cborua  of  boya  and  tbat  of  giris.  Tbus  mucb  is 
perbaps  clear;  tbat  tbe  first  two  atanzas  are  aung  by  tbe  joint 
cborus,  tbe  tbird  by  tbe  boys,  tbe  fourtb  by  tbe  giris;  tbat 
stanza  nine  is  sung  balf  by  boys  and  half  by  giris;  that  stanzaa 
10—15  seem  to  faU  into  pairs,  and  so  suggest  tbat  tbey  were 
sung  altemately  by  boys  and  girls;  tbat  stanza  19  is  clearly 
Bung  by  all  togetber. 

1.    sUvarum  potens]    *  Queen  of  the  woods.*    For  the  gen. 
cf.  1  *  6.  10. 

2     caeli  decua]  'glory  of  tbe  aky,'  in  agreement  with  both 
the  vocatives  Phoebe  and  Diana,  cf.  4.  8.  31,  clarum  Tyndaridae 

0  colendi...]  '0  ever  reverend  and  (ever)  revered.  seinper 
goes  with  both  adjectivea. 

5.  SibyUiiii  versus]  See  Dict.  Ant.  Sibyllini  Libri. 
They  were*in  cbarge  of  the  Quindecimviri  (see  1.  70  n.);  the 
coUection  had  been  burnt  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitohnuB 
B  c  82,  but  had  been  re-formed.  They  were  wntten,  hke  all 
oracles,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  were  no  doubt  frequently 
forged  when  a  convenient  oracle  waa  not  found  in  tbe  existmg 
coUection. 

6.  virgln68...]Bee4.  6Int. 

7  quibus  placuere]  'in  wbose  sigbt  (they)  have  found 
favour.'  The  perfect  is  accurate:  Rorae  is  not  only  now,  but 
bas  long  been  the  object  of  their  regard. 
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9.  alme]  'life-giving,'  aee  4.  15.  31  n. 

10.  aUus  et  idem]  'another  and  yet  Ihe  same  ' 

'vie^^ng^rtL^^Von'^^^^^^^^^  *  «^  - 

Ha^Vnotlr??'  ^^  aU-bebolding  Sun. 
For  maius  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  7.  602,  ma.ima  rerum  Roma. 
gently  brin1-tle'yout'"to  tobT^^        *"  *^^  ^^^^  ^^st 

godJess  wMsfs^lbr^^^^^^^  '^vXvea),  tbe 

synonymous  witb  LucZ  'Z  wbo  hrf  '^.'°'.^'^^  ^^^'^^^'^ 
Genitalis  .she  who  bri^gs  to  the  birtL^^% f  *^-'  "f^*''  *°^ 
Lucina,  and  Genitalis  L  not  elsewW  fn^V  ^^'°  "^^^ 
name.  eisewnere  found  as  a  proper 

litJ,fiu.Vudis!  t  lal-neceta^-ifl!?]''"*  ■'^''''  '^  ■^«'« 
addrese  them  by  the  parSr  ,?i  ^^^^^^"'e  divinities  to 
the  partioular  1^0^^^^ ^^l^^''^^^ -moprUte  in 
chorus  being  in  douht  as  fn  li!^     ^^?^^;  ^S-   15o,  wbere  tbe 

they  sbould^a^peal  to  Zeus  nvoK^^^^^-f^r*^^  ^  ^^ch 
6<rTit  rar'  iaZ,  and  aSJ^^I^  l"ni  wuh  tbe  worda  Zei,s, 
definite  title.  li  consen^enr!  f""'  r''*  ^^^"^  ^^°^  »  more 
goddess  aU  ber  varTous  ^3  so  a?tt  ^^^^/PPl^  to  a 
the  rigbt  one.  '  ^°  ^^  ^^  ^  sure  of  bitting  on 

^ovpl-^Z^^t^p^^^^^  V^,':,  --^^-  .So  the  epithet 
subolem,  cf.  4.  3.  14  n.  pat^?.  goddesses  lu  Greek.  For 
Senate.  patrum,  i.e.  tbe  conscnpt  fatbers,  tbe 

Ant.,  and  3.  6  Int.         "^"'^^'^"«'  enacted  b.c.  18,  see  Dict.  of 

19     prolis  ferad]  cf.  4.  4.  58  and  3.  6  17  n 
lege  marltaj  'marriage  law.'  "^* 
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23.  ter]  Three  was  a  sacred  number  with  the  ancients, 
cf.  1.  28.  36,  injecto  ter  jmlvere,  Soph.  Ant.  431,  xoa^^ffi  Tpi<nr6i>- 
doiai,  and  the  number  of  the  chorus  here  consists  of  thrice  mne 
youths  and  thrice  nine  maidens. 

24.  frequentes]  Emphatio:  the  prayer  is  that  they  may 
be  numerous. 

25.  veraces  cecinlsse]  *ever  truthful  in  your  oracles^: 
for  canere  usedof  prophetic  utterance  cf.  1. 15.  4  n.  The  inf.  is 
epexegetic,  and  the  perfect  ia  used  accurately:  the  Parcae  have 
been  found  truthful  in  their  past  utterances,  and  this  is  the 
ground  of  confidence  in  their  promises  for  the  future. 

26.  quod  semel...]  Wickham  with  most  recent  editors  is 
clearly  right  in  preferring  the  less  comraonplace  and  somewh&t 
more  difficult  servet,  which  has  strong  MSS  authority,  to  Orelh'3 
aervat.  'Ye  Fates,  as  has  been  once  appointed,— and  so  may 
the  abiding  landmark  of  our  fortunes  preserve  it— hnk  happy 
destinies  to  a  happy  past.'     Supply  bonis  with  peractis. 

The  construction  of  quod  with  dictum  est  is  its  ordinary 
construction  in  parentheses  =  td  quod,  and  stahilisque  is  put 
briefly  for  quodque  stabilis...,  the  idiom  being  that  so  frequent- 
ly  found,  e.g.  in  such  phrases  as  Ego,  Patres  Comcripti,  quod 
felix  famtum  fortunatumque  8it,  ita  ceiiseo. 

Orelli  makes  quod...8ervat  acc.  after  cecinisse,  but  the  8enf?e 
Hruthful  in  having  foretold  what  has  been  once  for  all  decreed 
and  what  (consequently)  the  abidmg  landmark  of  things  pre- 
serves'  is  poor  and  pleonastic  to  the  last  degree. 

stabilis  rerum  termlnus]  In  using  the  phrase  •  abiding  land- 
mark  of  our  fortunes,'  Horace  is  clearly  refemng  to  the 
popular  legend  that,  when  space  was  bemg  made  for  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  the  god  Terminus  (see  Class  Dict. 
B.  V.)  alone  refused  to  make  way,  thus  symbohzmg  the  eternai 
stabOity  of  the  Roman  state.  The  Romans  regarded  'bound- 
stones'  with  peculiar  reverence.  cf.  2  18  24  n.:  the  word 
terminus  is  constantly  used  as  a  symbol  of  abiding  n^^y»  ^;- 
Lucr.  1.  78,  alte  terminus  haerem,  and  Virg.  Aen.  4.  bii, 
hic  terminu8  haeret. 

29.  fertlliB  ftugum]  «proUfic  in  crops':  cf.  4.  6.  39,  J>ros- 
peram  frugum,  and  3.  6.  17  n.  For  the  thought  cf.  Ps.  144. 13. 
*That  our  gamers  may  be  full...that  our  sheep  may  brmg  forth 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets.' 

30  Bpicea  ..]  It  was  customary  at  the  festival  of  the 
AmbarvaUa  to  crown  the  statue  of  Ceres  with  a  chaplet  of 
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ctrnir;V/a.''^'-  '•  '•  ^^'  -^-  ^--'  '^^  «^  ru>8tro  de  rure 

"91?!'^^^^^^     "•    ''^--'-- '  and  for  aqu^e^jjl 

death,  cf.  Hom  ni43    5?    (^^'  ^T^^^  pestilence  and 
of  the  adiectives  rn^^cfdu^qT^V^^^ 

doubLst  the^Utesslli^^^^^^^^^  ^P;^°^  -y 

the  appeal  on  it  cf  1   ^2  i^    ^-i  ^?  ^®  ^  ^**'*'  ^°^  founding 

iauZ^.Uvi^lncetssTmi    c&-^T'^'''^^i'  ^^'^'  ^'  ^^'  ^ 

niaeque]  Emphat'ic   ^^nX\Vf    ^?f'^"''  ^°^  ^^^^^'  ^-  «5. 
that. . . '  ^  ^  ^^P^at^c .   and  if  from  Ihum  came  the  squadrons 

migtta^lte  tT''^  '^^  ^l'^^'''^  ^»^  consequently 
ants,  cf  4.  K!^6?  ''"'  ^^  ^^^^^«  ^«  ^^'^  ^escend^ 

39.    pars]  in  apposition  with  turmae, 

ed,''cf.  ti9"%rn^%i7&'^'-;^\''^^'  ^'^'  '^-l^arm. 
P^.  with  pefa^deZ':^^:Z  ^^^  ^^ 

42.    patrlae  Buperstes]    A  pathetio  touch. 

44.    plura  reUctls]    'Kome  instead  of  Troy/ Wickham 
^yX.^TJJ;itA''it,'^-   ^O-    Fo/the 

Xhere  is  a  re^ng''j,,f,t.';4-/t!  ""'"  """"^  "'""  *«""»• 
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bobus  albis]  'with  (sacrifice  of)  milk-white  steers,'  such  as 
♦grazed  along  Clitumnus,'  cf.  Virg.  Georg.  2.  146, 

hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges  et  maxima  taurus 
victimaj  saepe  tuo  perfusi  Jiumine  sacro 
Bomanos  ad  templa  deum  duxere  triumphos. 

60.  Bangula]  ^ofEspring,'  cf.  2.  20.  5  n. 

61.  beUante...]  cf.  Virgil'8  description  of  the  Eoman  duty 
(Aen.  6.  853)  parcere  suhjectis  et  dehellare  superbos, 

63.  manuB  pctentes]  cf.  the  use  of  manus,  4.  4.  73.  The 
hand  as  grasping  the  sword  is  naturally  used  as  a  symbol  of 
power. 

64.  MeduB]  see  1.  2.  51  n.  .  •*       , 
Albanaa  Becures]    Alba  Longa  was  the  mother   city  of 

Rcme:  the  adj.  is  used  instead  of  'Roman'  as  suggestmg  an 
antiquarian  reminiscence.  secures:  borne  among  the  fa^ces 
before  a  Eoman  magistrate  cum  imperio,  and  Bymbobcal  of 
his  power  of  life  and  death,  see  Dict.  Ant.  s.  v.  Fasces,  and  cf. 
3.  2.  19,  sumit  aut  ponit  secures. 

65.  Scythae,  Indl]  For  their  embassy  to  Augustus,  cf.  4. 
14.  42  n.  Here  however  responsa  clearly  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  'response'  of  an  oracle  or  divinity. 

67.  pudor]  AZ5w$:  the  feeling  which  prevents  men  from 
doing  anything  which  might  cause  them  to  blush. 

68.  vlrtUB]  From  vir,  a  personification  of  all  the  qualities 
that  'may  become  a  man.' 

neglecta,  apparetque  fulgente,  acceptusque]  Mark  the 
weak  caesura,  and  albo  in  U.  73,  74,  and  see  4.  2.  6  n.  Nauck 
observes  that  aU  these  stanzas  express  the  sense  of  tranquilhty 
and  peace,  and  that  possibly  the  rhythm  of  the  Unes  is  mtend- 
ed  to  represent  this. 

69.  pleno  copla  comu]  For  Copia  personified  with  her 
hom  of  plenty  (our  ' cornucopia,'  benignum  comu,  1.  17.  10), 
see  Class.  Dict.  s.  v.  Amalthea. 

62.  acceptus]  'welcome,'  ♦dear.'  Camenae  here=Bimply 
*Muses,'  but  see  1.  12.  39  n. 

63.  Qul  Balutari...]    Ilatai',  Uaiwvios. 

65.  PalatinaB  arces]  With  reference  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo 
on  the  Palatine,  in  which  this  hymn  was  sung,  buUt  by 
Augustus  B.c.  28,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actmm,  cf.  1.  31. 
1.     Many  MSS.  have  aras.    aequus,  *with  favourable  eye. 


NOTES 

66.    feUxj    The  mn  nf  n. 

word  going  ^th  LaS;n  rlther  Ihan  ^T^''  ^^'  ^  '^^^ 
*akes  it.  "'"^^  ^^a°  ^ith   lustrum,  as  OreUi 

23  nJ-  ThTS/^'  t^S:"  'n  "'  fi™  y«"«.'  cf.  2.  4 

accepted  the  imperium  waa  I^  JL^"^  ^^  ^'^  originally 
further  period  of  fiveTeara     "  "•"■  ^^  '"^«sted  with  it^for  a 

Pr<>kren!rdTi^Ti^f::'l  \^  J,-^  -"h  hesitation  in 
ductuating.  ThellhiirhymTw  hit?',"?^-  """'«'rity  s 
cation  and  the  nse  of  >i  in  1  65  8e^m»M  ^'  °.  ^"^"  «  ""PPli- 
appeal,  of.  its  use  in  1  37  o^  *^^f  to  point  to  a  continued 
•the  time  for  urgent  p^Iyer^'^  ° tstuS-  "  ^^  "««^  "^'a? 
chorns  has  now  assumed  Oie  tone  nfTc  ]*'""'  '^  Pa^*  =    the 

x^xtnS-^f;'-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

They  ori^^nally  «u^bered  onl  two^^a^'*/^^  SibyUine^boo™. 
"""  ""«y  had  charge  of  these  gaml^."     ^'  ^^'"'-  "•  ")  ^tates 

'.'elld  -T^r^f;^ete^^i^:^.iS.  -="^-  ^^^ 


INDEX 


(The  references  throughout  are  to  the  notes.) 


ahlative  of  agent  without  ab 
A,  o,  1 

accmative    in    apposition    to 

tentence  3,  20,  7 
adjectives  in  -biiis  1,  3,  22 

formed  from  past. 

part.  =  adj.in-bi- 
lis  1,  24,  7 

neuter  =  adverb    1 
22,  23 

followed  bythegen. 
when     they    sigi 
nify  power  1,  6, 
10,    knowledge  1, 
15,  24,  abundance 
3,  6,  17,  cfewrc  3. 
27,  29 
verbal  in  -ax,  with 
gen.  3,  3,  1 
adorea  4,  4,  41 
adscribo  3,  3,  35 
adverb  qualifying  noun  3, 17  9 
8^8  1.16,  11.    3,4,67 
aemulari  4,  2,  1 
8«neu8  1   33,  11.     3,3,65 
«equalis  1,  8,  5 
aevuin  =  a  generation  2,  9, 13 
afcaic  stanza  3rd  line  1,  16,  3 
4th  line  rhytliin 
of  1,16, 12 


P.  H. 


ales=an  omen  1,  15,  5 
aUegory  1,  14,  Jnt. 

''"i%^''oo^"  ^'  ^'  1-     3,  6,  20. 

ahnus  3,  4,  41 
ahimnus  3,  18,  4 
amoebaeic  verse  3,  9,  Jnt 
antennae  1,  14,  6 
apex  =  a  crownl,  34  14 
arbiter  1,  3, 15 
arbiter  bibeudi  1,  4,  13 
arbustum  3,  1,  9 

ardens  1,  4,  7 

ardeo=to  be  in  love  3   9? 

4,  2.  23.     4,  9,  13      '     ' 
argutus  4,  6,  25 
arrogare  4,  14,  40 

ar8=avirtue3,3,  9.    artes^ 

*work8ofart'4,  8.  5 
arxl,2,32  ' 

ojisonance  1,  2,    1.     9   1    20 

2.1,35.     3,4,69         ' 
a«fro%y  1,  11,  3.     2,17  17 
asyndeton  3,  25,  7 
atavus  1,  1,  1 

ater='deadly'  1,  37,  27 
atqm  1,  23,  9 
augur  1,  2,  32 
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aurens  1,  5,  9.    2, 10,  5.    4,  2, 

23 
auritua  1,  12,  11 
autumn  unhealthy  2,  14,  15 
avis  =  aii  omeii  1, 15,  5 

barbanis  2,  4,  9.    3,  25,  11 

barbitos  1,  32,  4 

harhers  1,  12,  41 

beatus  of  a  lover  1,  27,  11 

=  'ricb'  1,29,  1 
beatus,  double  meaning  2, 2, 18 

=  'deified'2,  19,13 
beluosus  4,  14,  47 
bene  est  3,  16,  43 
benignus  1,  9,  6 
brevi8  =  'short-lived'  2,  3,  13 
bruma  2,  6,  18 

caelestis  4,  2,  18 

candidus  1,  18,  11.    4,  1,  27 

cano  1,  15,  4 

carmen  1,  2,  28 

capitis  minor  3,  5,  42 

census  =  'income'  2,  15,  13 

centum  indefinite  2,  14,  26 

chiasmuA  4,  5,  17 

dvil  wars  1,  2,  21.    2, 1, 1 

cliens  3,  6,  53 

coUegium  1,  36,  12 

coma=  'foliage'  1,  21,  5 

coviparatio  compendiariaf  2,  6, 
14 

concilium  4,  5,  4 

condisco  3,  2,  3 

condicio  1,  1,  12 

condo  1,  10,  8 

conspicio  3,  7,  26 

continens  2,  18,  21 

continuare  3,  16,  41 

co-ordination     of     contrasted 
clausesy  1,  25,  18 

com,  supply  of  1,  1, 10 

curia=*8enate'  3,  6,  7 


oursim  3,  11,  9 

damnatus  with  gen.  2, 14,  19 
dative  of  agent  1,  6,  1.    1, 26, 
4.     2,  6,  5 
of  purpose  2,  4,  1.    4, 
11,3 
de,  verbs  compounded  with  1, 

3,13 
decedere  2,  6,  15 
desiderium  1,  24,  1.    4,  6,  15 
diadema  2,  2,  21 
digitus  4,  3,  22 
dirus  2,  12,  2 
discus  1,  8,  11 
discrimen  2,  4,  22 
ditbyrambus  4,  2,  10 
dius  1,  1,  25 

drinking,  rules  of  3,  19,  11 
duco  =  'todrink'  1,  17,22 
duellum  3,  5,  38 
dum  with  pres.  indicative  1, 
10, 12,  =dummodo  1, 16,  26 

emotions,  expression  o/ 1,  3, 18 
epithets,  care  in  w<6  o/ 1, 1, 14 
equitare  1,  2,  51 
ergo  1,  24,  5 
est  ut  3,  1,  9 
et  =  'or'  1,31,  13 
examen  1,  35,  30 
excipere  2,  15,  16 
expediol,  22,  11.    3,24,8.  4 

4,  75 

fasti  4, 14,  4 
fastidiosus  3,  1,  36 
favete  linguis  3,  1,  2 
feast,  master  of  1,  6,  1.    1,  !"• 
3.     1,20,10 

contrihut(yry  3, 19,  6 
fishponds,  2,  15,  4 
fistula  1,  17,  10 
frangere  diem  2,  7,  6 
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£raus  =  'harm'  2,  19,  20,fraus 

mala  1,  3,  28 
frequens  3,  1,  34 
functus  4,  15,  29 
future,  special  use  of  1   Q    1 

1,  16,  3.     1,  20,  10     '    '     ' 

genitive  of  words  in  ium  con- 

tracted  1,  6,  12 
Greek   words  used  scornfullv 

3, 24,  57  -^      ^ 

hedera  1,  1,  29 
hendiadys  2,  7,  9 
heteroclite  nouns  2,  4,  12 
hiatus  1,  1,  2.     1,  28,  24.    2, 

,20,13.    3,14,10 
historia  =  ♦  a  history '  2, 12  10 
♦a8torj''3,  7,  20  '     ' 

honestum  4,  9,  41 

honor='magistracy'  1,  1,  8 

3,2.18.    4,14,2 
horn,  a  sign  of  strength  2,  10, 

*y 

horream  3,  28,  7 

horridu8  =  'bri8tling'  3,  4,  50 

•boori8h'3,21,10,'wooded' 
8,  29,  23 

horses,  keeping  of2,  16,35 

hypallnge  3,  1,  42 

hypei-metric  verscs  2, 16,  34    3 

29,35.    4,1.35.    4,2,22* 

i  pronounced  as  y  3,  4   41 

iambi  1,  16,  3 

idem,  adversative  2. 10  16 

idus  4,  11,  14 

imago  1, 12,  3 

immanis  3,  4,  42.    3, 11, 15 

immolare  1,  4,  11 

immunis3,23,17.     4,12,23 
^P&r  4,  6,  5 

imperfect =Gk.  imp.  with  dpa 
1,27,19.     1.37r4  ^ 


4G7 


imperium  1,  2,  26 
impotens  1,  37,  9 
improbus  3,  9,  22 
inchoare  1,  4,  15 
incumbo  1,  3,  20 
indicative  in  hypothet.  sentence 

2,  17,  28 
iners  3,  5,  36.     2,  9,  5.    3,  4 

45.  4,  7,  12 
inertia  4,  9,  29 
injinitive  epexegetic 

after  adj.  1,  3,  25 
after  verbs  1,  15,  27 
af ter  verbs  of  *  wishinc ' 
1,  12,  2  ^' 

.        ofpurpose  1,  2,  7 
inimico  4,  15,  20 
insolen8l,16,21.     2,3,3.   2, 

integer  1,  4,  22.    1,  22.  1.    1 
26,  6.    4,  4,  66         '  ' 

intonsus  2,  15,  11 

intransitive  verhs  used  transi- 
tively  2,  13,  26 

inutilis  3,  24,  48 

in\idendu8  2,  10,  6 

irony  1,  31,  13 

is,  ejus  3,  11,  18.    3,  24,  48 

jecur  1,  13,  4.     4,  1,  12 
juvenca  =  puella  2,  5,  1 
juvencu8=puer  2,  8,  21 
juvenis  1,  2,  41 

juxtaposition  toheighten  anti- 
thesis  2,  4,  6 


labi  2,  14,  2.    3,  6,  3 
lacunar  2,  16,  11 
lavere  2,  3.  18 

lengthening  syllahle   hv   ictvs 
1, 3, 36  y         * 

lentus  2,  16,  27 
levis  1.  2.  38.    2,  11,  6 
liquidus  2.  20,  2.     3,  4,  24 

30-2 
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litotes  1,  18,  9 

lituus  1,  1,  23 

Uvidus  2,  5,  10.     4,  9,  32 

longus  2,  16,  30 

ZotJ»,  method  of  drawing  2,  3, 

26, 
ludus  1,2,37.    2,1,3.    3,29, 

60 
lustrum  2,  4,  24 

macto  1,  19,  16 
magna  lingua  4,  6,  1 
majestas  4,  15,  15 
male  1,  9,  24.     1,  17, 25 
malignus  1,  2S,  23 
mannus  3,  27,  7 
materiea  3,  24,  49 
mediocritas  2,  10,  5 
meditor  3,  22,  7.    3,  25,  5 
mensae  4,  5,  31 
metempsychosi»  1,  28,  10 
metuo,  with  inf.  2,  2,  7 
mola  salsa  3,  23,  20 
moriturus  1,  28,  6.     2,  3,  4 
morosus  1, 9, 18 
munditiae  1,  6,  5 
mundus  3,  29,  14 
muto  1,  17,  2 
mutuus  4,  1,  30 
mythological  instances  1, 7,  21. 
2,  16,  29 

navifiation,  time  of  3,  9,  6 
ne,  in  prohibitions  3,  29,  6 
nefastus  1,  35,  35.    2,  13,  1 
nescio  an  2,  4,  13 
notus,  with  gen.  2,  2,  6.    4, 
13,  21 

obire  2, 17,  3 
0€  =  (^  2,  1,  9 
oUm  4,  4,  5 
onyx  4, 12,  17 
operari  3, 14,  6 


opimus  4,  4,  51 
oxymoron  3,  11,  35 

p  inserted  for  euphony  2,  4, 

10 
palinode  1,  16,  Int, 
pabna  1,  1,  5 
par  1,  6,  16.     1,  24,  8 
parte8  =  'duty'l,  2,29 
past  part.  of  deponents   used 

passively  1,  1,  25 
pater  patriae  3,  24,  27 
pauperies  3,  16,  37 
paupertas  1,  12,  43 
perfect  infinitive  1,  1,  4.    8, 
4   51 
„      aoristic  1,  28,  20 
„      tubj.    in    ajffirmatiom 
2,  13,  5 
perfidus  3,  5,  33 
2)erjury  2,  8,  1 
perpetuus  1,  7,  6.    1,  24,  5 
perstringo  2,  1, 18 
philosophical  terms  2,  10,  Int. 
pietas  1,  17,  13 
pius  2,  1,  30.    3,  3,  58 
platanus  2,  11,  13 
play  on  words  1,  33,  2.     2,  <, 

1.     3,  28,  8 
plebs  2,  2,  18 

plectrum  1,  26,  11.    2,  1,  40 
plural  rhetorical  4,  8,  16 
plus  nimio  1,  18,  15 
poet.sacred  1,22,1.   2,13,29. 

3.  1,  3 
poet-laureate  1,  2,  Int. 
potis  3,  17,  13 
praeceps  1,  3,  12 
praesens  1,  35,  2 
prayer,  attitude  of  3,  23, 1 
present  prophetic  l,  l'^,  9 
present  part  of  verb  'to  be*  to 
be  supplied  2,  3,  21.    3,  16, 
30.     4,  1,  6 
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princeps  4,  14,  6 

priscus  3,  21,  11 

profanus  3,  1,  1 

proUptic  use  of  adj.  2,  1.  19. 

2,  6,  10 
pronoun    in    second    of    two 

clauses  1,  9,  16 
pronouns  in  prominent  posi- 

tion  to  mark  antithesis  1,  1. 

29.     1,  6,  17.    2.  7,  13.    2 

9,  9.     2,  12,  13.     2,  16,  33 
proper  names  as  adjectives  1, 

15,  10 
proprius  2,  2,  22 
protinus  3,  3,  30 
prudentia  4,  9,  35 
pudor  1,  24,  6 
parpureu8l,35, 12.   2,16,35. 

2,^  18,  7.   3,  15,  15.     4,  1, 

quandoque  4,  1,  17 
quantity,vaHation  in  1,  32, 11. 

que,  out  of  place  2,  19,  28 
querella  2,  9,  17 
quid  quod  2,  18,  23 
quin  et  3,  11,  21 
quintessence  1,  13,  16 
quod,  with  subj.  4,  3,  8 

re-,  in  compounds  =  •  dulv '  1 
9.6.    1,10,17  ^     ' 

reconditus  3,  28,  2 
rectus  2,  10,  1 
reddo  2,  17,  17 
redono  3,  3,  33 
refringo  3,  3,  28 
regna  vini  1,  4,  18 
regnatus  2,  6,  11 
reluctana  4,  4,  11 
reparo  1,  31,  12.     1,  37,  24 
repeated  word   with  different 
accent  1,  32,  11 
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repetition  uted  to  cannect  clauses 

1.2,4 

f,  express  fond' 
ness  1,  13, 1 

»,  escpress  exul- 
tation  1, 35, 
15.  4,  2,  49 

„  express  sad- 
nm  2,14,1. 
4,  4,  70 

„      express    deri- 

«07»  4,13,10 
respicio  1,  2,  36 

rettulit,  spelling  of  4,  15,  5 
robustus  3,  16,  2 

sacer  clivus  4,  2,  35 

salinum  2,  16, 13 

saltus  2,  3,  17 

sanguis  = '  offspring '  2,  20,  5 

sapien8  =  *a    philosopher'    1 

34,  2.     2,  10,  22.    4,  9,  48* 

sapphic  stanza,  third  andfourth 

lines  of  1,  2,  19 

•f        tf     caesurain,4,2, 

,    ^      ^  7.  C.  S.  58 

scelestus  2,  4,  17 

scilicet  1,   37,  33.    2,  14,  9 
ironical  3,  6,  26  ' 

sconcing  1,  36,  14 

second  pers.  sing.  used  indc- 
finitely  1,  1, 13.     2,  2,  9 

Becundus=*next'  1,   12,    18, 
= '  favourable  *  2,  10,  23 

sed  =  5*  oZv  4, 4,  22 

seditio  3,  3,  29 

seges  1,  31,  4 

sentio  2,  7,  10 

sermones  3,  8,  6 

seu,  omitted  1,  3,  16 

si  in  appeals  1,  32,  1.     C.  S 
87.    Omitted  4,  4,  65 

sic  in  appeals  1,  3, 1 

sic  visum  1,  33,  10 
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Biccus  3,  29,  20 
simul  =  simul  ac,  1,  9,9.  2,  8, 
5.  2, 16,  2.  3,  4,  37.  3, 12,  7 
singular  verb  after  two  itomi- 

natives  2,  13,  38 
Bobrius  2,  10,  6 
8oles  =  'dayB'  4,  5,  7 
Bolidus  dies  1,   1,  20,   solida 

mens  3,  3,  4 
Bolvo,  of  warmth  1,  4,  1;  of 

vows  4,  2,  54 
soundy  acconimodation  ofj  to 
sense  1,2,1.  1,3,36.  1,5, 
8.  1,15,14.  1,25,6.  1, 
29,  11.  3,  29,  35.  4,  13,  1 
specialization  1, 1, 13.   2,  9,  2. 

3,  6,  55 
Bpiritus  =  ^u^6j  2,   2,  9,    *in- 

spiration'  2,  16,  38 
Bs  =  r4,  1,11 
Bto  1,  9,  1.    3,  3,  42 
stomachus  1,  6,  6 
Btrepitus  4,  3,  18 
Bub,   with  aco.  1,  8,  14.     2, 

18,  18,  abl.  3,  7,  30 
Bublustris  3,  27,  29 
Bubmitto  4,  4,  63 
Buboles  4,  3,  14 
micide  1,  12,  35 
summoveo  2,  16, 10.   2, 18,  21 
Bunt  quos  1,  1,  3 
swan  mnsical  2,  20,  15 
iyllable  lengthened  by  ictus  1, 

3,  36 
tyncope  1,  36,  8 
tynizesis  3,  7,  28 

tauriformis  4,  14,  25 
tempero  1,  20,  11 
tenuis  2,  16,  38 
teres  2,  4,  21 

termmi  2, 18, 24.    C.  S.  26 
tibiae,  plural  1, 1,  32 
tmesis  1,  6,  3.    1,  32,  15 
trabes  2,  18,  3.    4, 1,  20 


tragoedia  2, 1,  9 
trepido  2,  i,  24.    2,  11,  4 
tripudium  4,  1,  28 
triumphatus  3,  3,  43 
tuba  1, 1,  23 
tumultus  4,  4,  47 

udu8=*drunk'  1,7,  22 

ultro  4,  4,  51 

umerus  1,  2,  31 

unclesy  cruelty  of  3,  12,  3 

unde=*from   whom*   1,    12, 

17.    2,  12,  7 
unicus  2,  18,  14.     3, 14,  5 
urb8  =  Rome  1,  2,  4 
urgeol,  24,  6.    2,9,9 
ut  =  'Bince'  4,  4,  42 
utile  4,  9,  41 
utcunque  1,  17,  10 

V,  a  semivowel  1,  23,  4 
▼e,  out  of  place  2,  7, 25 
verbenae  1,  19,  14 
verbs  of  sacrijice,  construction 

of,  h  4,  11 
verbs  followed  by  gen.   2,  9, 

17.     2,13,38.     3,30,12 
verticem  tollere  3,  16, 19 
vicariua  6,  24,  16 
vices  4,  7,  3,  plus  vice  simplici 

4,  14,  13 
vine,  training  o/  4, 5,  30 
viola,  colour  of  3,  10,  14 
virens,  =  'young '  4, 13,  6 
virtus  2,  2,  18.     3,  2,  17 
vivere  =  *  to  enjoy  life '  3,  29, 42 
rotc«l,  36,  2.     2,7,17 

wine,  methods  of  keeping,  1, 
20,  3.    3,  8,  10 

y,  where  oocurring  in  Latin,  1, 
16,6.    4,2,36 

leugma  3,  10,  5 
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Achaemenes  2,  12,  21.    8,  1, 

44 
Acbaicus  4, 3,  5 
Achilles  1,  8, 13,  gen.  of  1, 15, 
33;  character  of  2, 4,  2.  4,  6, 
13,  short-lived  2, 16, 29,8pear 
of4,  6,7 
Aeacus  2,  13,  24.     3,  19,  3 
Aeolius=  'connectedwith  Sap- 
Pho'  2,    13,  24.    4,  9,  11, 
lync  3,  30,  13 
Africu8=  •  Sirocco '  3,  23,  5 
Agrippa  1,  6,  Int. 
Ajax  (Oilei)  1, 15, 18 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon  2,  4,  5 
Alban  wine  4,  11,  2 
Alcaeus  1,  32,  5.    1,  37,  1 
Algidus  4,  4,  58 
Alyattes  3,  16,  41 
Amphiaraus  3,  16,  11 
Anacreon  1,  7,  18.    4,  9,  9 
Antiochus  3,  6,  35 
Antonius  (lulus)  4,  2,  Int. 
Antonius,  M.  not  mentioned 
l^  37,  lut.   3,  8,  18.     3,  4, 

ApoUo  healer  1,  21, 18,  temple 
of  1,  31,  Int.,  statue  of  1, 
31,  1,  destroyer  2,  10,  19, 
archer  3,  4,  60.  Lycian  3, 


4,  62,  god  of  poets  3,  30, 15, 

bom  at  Delos  4,  3,  6,  god  of 

the  lyre  4,  15,  1 
Apollo  and  Diana,  1,  21,  Int. 

4,  6,  Int. 
Apulia,  quantity  of  3,  4,  9 
Arabes  1,  29,  1 
Archytas  1,  28,  2 
Arctos  2,  15,  16 
Arcturus  3,  1,  27 
Argos  1,  7,  9 

Atlas,  the  limit  of  the  world 

1,  34,  11 
Attalus  1,  1,  12 
AuguBtus,  triple  triumph  1,  2, 

Int.,   princeps    senatus    l' 

2,  60.    1,   21,    14,  defeats 
Cantabri  2,   6,   2,  reforms 
moraIs2, 15,Int.,3,  6,  Int., 
4,  5,  21,  restores  temples  3, 
6,  Int.,  2,  15,  20,  deified  1, 
2,  45.    3,  3,  11.     4,  5,  34, 
called  Augustus  3,  3, 11.    4, 
14,  3,  Caesar  4,  15,  4,  ori- 
gmal  name  3,  14,  7,  pater 
patriae  3,  14,  27,  in  Gaul  4, 
5,  Int. ,  f ounds  ludi  saecuhires 
4, 6,  Int. 

Aulon  2,  6,  18 

Auster  =  Sirocco  2,  14,  15 
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Bdbylonian  astrologers  1, 11, 2 

Bacchus,  =  Dionysu8  2,  19, 
Int.,  god  of  inspiration  2, 
19,  6.  3,  8,  6,  deified  hero 
3,3,9 

Baiae  3,  4,  24 

Bandusia  3,  13,  Int. 

Bassareus  1,  18,  11 

Bellerophontes  3,  12,  8 

Berecyntus  1, 18, 13.   3, 19, 18 

Bistonides  2,  19,  20 

Brenni  4,  14,  10 

Britanni  1,  21,  15.    1,  35,  30. 

3,  4,  33.    3,  6,  3.    4,  14,  47 
Brutus,  M.  2,  7,  2 

Caecuban  wine  1,  20, 9.   1,  37, 

6.     2,  14,  25 
Caesar,  Jul.  1,  2,  Int. 
Calabria,  pastuies  of  1,  31,  5 
Cales,  wine  of  1, 20,  9.    1,  31, 

9.  4  12  14 
Caiiena  1,'  12,  39.    2,  16,  38 
Campus  Martius,  used  for  exer- 

cise  1,  8,  3.    4,  1,  40 
Cantaber  2,  6,  2 
Capitolium  1,  37,  6 
Capra  3,  7,  6 
Carthage,  destroyed  2,  1,  26. 

4,  5,  17,  pertidy  of  3,  5,  33 
Carthage,  new  2,  2,  10 
Castor,  a  rider  1,  12,  26,  dei- 

fied  hero  4,  5,  35 
Catilus  1, 18,  2 
Cato,  suicide  of  1,  12,  35 
Cato  the  Censor  2,  15,  11.   3, 

6,  14.    3,  21, 11 
Caucasus  1,  22,  6 
Cecropius  2,  1,  12 
Censorinus  4,  8,  Int. 
Centaurs  1, 18,  7.    1,27,2 
CerberuB  2, 13,  34.     3,  11, 15 

—18 
Chian  wine  1, 17|  21 


Chimaera  1,  27,  24.    2,   17, 

13.     4,  2,  16 
Cleopatra  1,  37,  Int.  1,  37,  21 
Coan  purple  4,  13,  13 
Cocytus  2,  14,  17 
Colchian  poisons  2,  13,  8 
Concani  3,  4,  34 
Corinth,  harbours  of  1,  7,  2 
Corvinus  3,  21,  Int. 
Cotiso  3,  8,  18 
Crassus,  defeat  of  1,  2,  22.  2, 

1.2 
Crete  3,  27,  33 
Crispus  Sallustius  2,  2,  Int. 
Cyclades  1,  14,  19 
Cyclopes  1,  4,  7 
Cyprus  1,  1,  13 
Cytherea  1,  4,  6 

Dacus  3,  8,  18 

Daedalus  1,  3,  34.     4,  2,  2 

Daunius  1,  22,  14.     2,  1,  34. 

4,  6,  27 
Dellius  2,  3,  Int. 
Delmaticus  2,  1,  16 
Diespiter  1,  34,  5.    3,2,29 
Dindymene  1,  16,  5 
Dioscuri  1,  3,  2 
Dircaeus  cycnus  4,  2,  25 
Drusus  4,  4,  Int.    4,  14,  Int. 

Enipeus,  a  river  3,  7,  23 

Ennius  4,  8,  20 

Epicurean  philosophy  1,  9, 13. 

2,  3,  Int.    2,  11,  lut. 
Epicureanism  2,  11,  4 
Erycina  1,  2,  33 
Euias  3,  25,  9 
Euius  2,  11,  17 
Eumenides  2,  13,  36 
Euphorbus  1,  28,  11 

Falemian  wine  2,  3,  8 
Faunu8  =  Pan   1,   17,   10.    2, 
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17,  28,-  god  of  the  country 
3,  18,  Int.  ^ 

Faunalia  3,  18,  5 
Fontanalia  3,  13,  2 
Formiae  3,  17,  Int. 
Formian  wine  1,  20,  9 
Fortuna  1,  35,  Int.    3,  29,  49 
Fuscus  Aristius  1,  22,  Int. 

Gades  2,  6,  1 

OalMsus  2,  6,  10 

Gallic  horses  1,  8,  6,  words  3. 

27,  7 
Gallus,  Aelius  1,  29,  Int. 
Ganymedes  3,  20,  16.     4.  4.  3 
Geloni  2,  9,  23 
Genauni  4,  14,  10 
Genius  3,  17,  13 
Geryones  2,  14,  8 
Glycera  1,  33,  2 
Gratia,  in  sing.  4,  7,  5 
Grosphus  2,  16,  Int. 

Hannibal,  dirus  2,  12,  2.  8, 
6,  36.  4,  4,  42.  pertidus  4* 
4,  49,  defeated4,  8,  15 

Hercules,  deified  hero  3.  3.  9 

„3.14,1.    4,5,35 

Hesperia  2,  1,  31 

Hiberi,  leaming  of  2,  19,  19 

Hippolytus  4,  7,  25 

Homer,  satirized  1, 6,  3.   2  7 
13  »         »    . 

Horace,  birthplace    4,   9,    2 
age  2,  4.  23.     3,  21,  1.    4, 

1,  6,  first  Koman  lyric  poet 
1;26,  10.  3,33,10.  4,3, 
23,  at  Philippi  2, 7,  9.  3,  4, 
^7,  nearly  killed  by  a  tree 

2,  13,  Int.,  philosophy  1, 
34,  Int.  2,  10,  1,  not  a- 
ihamed  of  his  birth  2,  20, 
5,  viewg  about  energy  3,  24* 
*0,    3,29,31.    4,  2,2,Poet^ 

P.  n. 
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Laureate  2,  15,  Int.    Bk  4, 

Int.    4,  8,  Int.,  apolog>'  for 

notwritingnationol  Odes  2. 
12  Int. 

Horace,  style  of— fondness  for 
specializinggeneralwords  1 
1,  13.    1,  35,  7.   2,  9,  2.    3,' 

0,  5o.  4,  5,  9,  for  sing.  verb 
after  two  nom.  2,  13,  38, 
for  repeating  words  2,    14, 

1,  for  connecting  clauees 
by  repetition  1,  2,  4,  for 
use  of  gen.  after  adjectives 
1.6,10.  1,15,24.  3,3,1. 
3,  6,  17.  3,  27,  29,  for  ep- 
exegetic  infinitive  after  ad- 
jectives  1,  3,  25,  and  verba 

I,  15,  27,  for  oxymoron  3, 

II,  35,  for  use  of  pronouns 
in  prominent  positions  to 
mark  antithesis  1,  1.  29,   1 

.17.  2,7,13.  2.9,9.  2. 
12,  13.  2,  16,  33,  bravity  3, 
6.  46,  quiet  ending  to  Odes 

^4.2,60.    4,14.52 

Hyades  1,  3,  14 

Hydaspes  1,  22,  7 

Hymettus,  marble  of  2,  18  3 

Hypermnestra  3,  11,  61      * 

lapyx  1.  3,  4.     3.  27,  18 
Ilia  1,  2,  17 
Ilith^-ia  C.  S.  14 
Inachus  3,  19,  1 
Indi   1,  12,  55.    4,    14,    42; 
wealthy  1,  31,  6 

Janus  Quirini  4,  15,  9 

Juba,  1,  22,  15 

Juno    of  Carthage  2,   1,  25, 
wife  and  sister  3.  3,  64 

Jupiter=  'god  of  atmosphere' 
1,  1,  25.     1,  16,  11.     2.  e 
18.    2,  10,  16  ' 

31 
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Lacedaemon  1,  7, 10 
Laconian  purpU  2,  18,  7 
Laestrygonius  3,  16,  34 
Lamia  1,  26,  Int.    3,  17,  Int. 
Laomedon  3,  3,  20 
Lapithae  1, 18,  7 
Latona  1,  21,  3 
Lenaeus  3,  25,  18 
Lesbian  wine  1,  17,  21 
Lesbiu8='Sapphic'   4,  6,  35, 

'lyric'  1,  1,  34.     1,  26,  11 
Lethe  4,  7,  27 
Libyan  com  1,  1,  10 
Libumi  1,  37,  30 
Licinius  Murena  2,  10,  Int. 
Licymnia  2,  12,  13 
Liris  1,  31,  7.    3,  17,  7 
Lollius  4,  9,  Int. 
Luceria  3,  15,  13 
Lyaeus  1,  7,  22 
Lydae  tibiae  4,  15,  30 

Maecenas  1,  1,  1,  remained 
an  eques  1,  20,  5,  recovery 
from  iUness  1,  20, 4.  2,  17, 
Int.,  wife  of  2,  12,  Int.,  an 
invalid  2,  17,  Int.,  leaming 
of  3,  8,  5,  praefectus  urbis 
3,  b,  17.  3,  2y,  Int.,  house 
of  3,  29,  10,  retirement  4, 
11,  Int. 

Maeonius  4,  9,  5 

Magnessa  3,  7,  18 

MarceUus  1,  12,  46 

Mars  Ultor  1,  2,  35 

Marsi  3,  6,  9,  M.  war  3,  14, 
18 

Massic  wine  2,  7,  21 

MatronaUa  3,  8,  1 

Medi=Parthi  1,  2,  51 

Medum  flamen=:Enphrates  2, 
9  21 

Melpomene  1,  24,  8.    4,  8, 1 

Menas  3,  16,  16 


Mercurius,  attributes  of  1,  10 
Int.,  with  Venus  1,  30,  8 

Mercurias,  god  of  poets  1,  10 
1.    2,7,13 

Metaurus  4,  4,  33 

MeteUus  2,  1,  1 

MUton,  translation  by  1,  5» 
Int. 

Minerva  3,  12,  6 

Minos  4,  7,  21 

Monaeses  3,  6,  9 

Mygdonius  2, 12, 22.  3, 16,  41 

Naiades  3,  25,  14 

Necessitas  1,  36, 17.    8,  24,  5 

NeptunaUa  3,  28,  Int. 

Nereus  1,  15,  5 

Nero  4,  4,  29,  37 

Nestor  2,  9,  13 

Nile,  rising  of  3,  3,  46 

Niphates  2,  9,  20 

NoctUuca  4,  6,  38 

Noric  steel  1,  16,  9 

Numantia  2,  12, 1 

Oricum  3,  7,  5 

Orion,   setting  of  1,   28,  21, 

hunter  2,  13,  39 
Orpheus  1,  12,  11 

Pacorus  3,  6,  9 

PaUnurus  3,  4,  28 

Panaetius  1,  29,  14 

Paris,  a   shepherd   1,    15,   1, 

appearance  of  3,  3,  25 
Parrhasius  4,  8,  6 
Parthi,  retreat  of  1,  19,  11, 

intemal  troubles  1,  26,  Int. 
Paul,  compared  to  Mercurius 

1, 10, 1 

PauUus,  L.  AemUius   1,  12, 

38 
Peleus  3,  7,  17 
Pelops  1,  6,  8 
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Pergama  2,  4,  12 

Per8ae,  =  Parthi  1,  2,  22 

Psrsian  king,  the  3,  9,  4 

Phalanthus  2,  6,  11 

Phidyle  3,  23,  Int. 

PhUip  of  Macedon  3,  16,  14 

Phraates  1,  26,  Int.    2,  2,  17 

Phrygian  marble  3,  1,  41 

Pieris  4,  3, 18,  Pierides  4, 8, 20 

Pimplea  1,  26,  9 

Pindar  4,  2,  1—26 

Pirithous  3,  4,  79 

Plancus,  Munatius  1,  7,  Int. 

Pleiades  4,  14,  21 

PoUio  2,  1,  Int. 

PoUux,  a  boxer  1,  12,  26,  dei- 

fied  hero  3,  3,  9.     4,  5,  35 
Pompeius,  theatre  of  1,  20,  7 
Pontus,  ship  timber  from  1, 

14,  11 
Priamus  1,  10,  14 
Proculeius  2,  2,  5 
Procyon  3,  29,  18 
Prometheus  1,  3,  27,=Fore. 

thought  1,  16, 13,  in  heU  2, 

13,37 
Proserpina,  quantity  of  2,  13. 

21 

Proteus  1,  2,  7 
Pudor  1,  24,  6 
Pythagoras  1,  28,  10 

QuinctUius  Varus  1,  24,  Int. 
Quirites  2,  7,  3 

Ehaeti  4,  4,  Int.    4,  14,  Int. 
Eobur  TuUianum  2, 13,  19 

Sabini,  hardy  3,  6,  38 
Sabine  Farm  1, 17,  Int.  3, 13, 

Int. 
Sabine  wine  1,  20,  1 
Sabini  =  e8tate   in    Samnium 

2,  18,  14 


Salamis  ambigua  1,  7,  29 
SaUi  1,  36,  22 
Sardinian  corn  1,  31,  4 
SaturnaUa,  presents  at  4,  1,  1 
Scaurus  1,  12,  37 
Scipio  Afr.  4,  8,  18 
Scopus  4,  8,  6 
Scythae3,  3,  23.    4,6,25.    4, 

14,    42,  virtues  of   3,   24, 

9—24 
Seres  1,  12,  55.    3,  29,  26 
Sericu8='Ea8tem'  1,  29,  9 
Siculae  dapes  3,  1,  18 
Silvanus  3,  29,  22 
Simonides  2,  1,  38 
Socratic  philosophy  1,  29,  14. 

3,  21,  9 
Soracte  1,  9,  1 
Spartacus  3,  14,  19 
Stesichorus,  paUnode  of  1,  16, 

Int. 
Stoic  paradoxes  3,  2,  17.    4, 

9,39 
Styx  2,  14,  8 
Sybaris  1,  8,  2 
Sibylline  Books  C.  S.  5 
Sygambri  4,  2,  36 
Syrian  merchandise  1,  31,  12 
Syrtes  1,  22,  5 

Tarquinius  Sup.  1,  12,  34 
Tecmessa,  quantity  of  2.  4,  6 
Telegoni  juga  3,  29,  6 
Tempe  1,  7,  4 
ThaUarchus  1,  9,  8 
Thessalian  wizards  1,  27,  21 
Thraces  1, 27,  2.   1,  36, 14.   2, 

19,  20 
Thraciae  animae  4, 12,  1 
Thyiades  2,  19,  9 
Thyoneus  1,  17,  23 
Tiber,  floods  of  1,  2,  13,  for 

bathing  1,  8,  8,  yeUow  2. 

3,  18 
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Tiberius  4,  4,  Int.    4,  14,  Int. 

Tibullus  1,  33,  Int. 

Tibur  1,  7,  Int.  1,  18,  2.   2,  6, 

6.    3,  29,  6 
Tiridates  1,  26,  Int. 
Titanes  3,  4,  42—54 
Tithonus  2,  16,  30 
Tityos  2, 14,  8.    4,  6,  1 
Torquatus  Manlius  3,  21,  1 
Troy^  rebuUding  of  3,  3,  Int 
Typhoeua  3,  4,  53 
Tyrrhenum  3,  24,  4 

Ulixeus,  gen.  of  1,  6,  7 

Valgius  2,  9,  Int. 
Varius,  L.  1,  6,  1 


Yenus,  marina  3, 26, 5.    4, 11, 

15  =  'ab€auty'l,27,  14 
VenuB  drawn  by  swans  4,  1, 

10,='beauty'   4,  13,  17 
Vertumnus  1,  14,  6 
Vesperus  2,  9,  10 
Vesta,  temple  of  1,  2,  15 
Vestal  virgins  1,  2,  27 
Vindelici  4.  4,  18 
Virgilius,  friend  of  Hor.  1,  3, 
Int. ,  of  Quinctilius 
1,  24,  Int. 
imitated  2,  9,  Int., 
not  the  poet  4, 12, 
Int. 
Voltur  3,  4,  U 
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